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CHAPTER  I. 

» 

ARTICLE  V, 

Of  Battles . 

/ . 

IT  Is  time  to  make  our  troops  march  out* 
of  their  camp,  whether  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans, and  to  bring  them  into  the  field 
againft  the  enemy. 

SECT.  I. 

5 'he  fuccefs  of  l at  ties  -principally  depends  upon  the 
generals  or  commanders  in  chief. 

T T is  in  this  view  military  merit  appears  in 
'*■  ^11  its  extent*  To  know  whether  a general 
were  worthy  of  that  name,  the  ancients  exami- 
ned the  conduct  he  had  obferved  in  a battle. 
They  did  not  expect  fuccefs  from  the  number 
of  troops,  which  is  often  a difadvantage,  but 
from  his  prudence  and  valour,  the  caufe  and 
affu ranee  of  victory.  They  confidered  him  as 
the  foul  of  his  army,  that  directs  all  its  mo- 
tions, to  whofe  dictates  every  thing  obeys,  and 
wVQL.  II.  B - whofe 
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whole  good  or  bad  conduct  generally  deter- 
mines the  obtaining  or  loling  a battle.  The 
affairs  of  the  Carthaginians  were  abfolutely  def-. 
perate,  when  Xanthippus  the  Lacedaemonian 
arrived.  Upon  the  account  they  gave  him  of 
what  had  palled  in  the  battle,  he  attributed  the 
ill  fuccefs  of  it  folely  to  the  incapacity  of  their 
generals  and  fully  proved  the  truth  of  his 
opinion.  He  had  brought  with  him  neither 
infantry  nor  cavalry,  but  knew  how  to  ule 
both.  Every  thing  had  foon  a new  afpedt, 
and  demonftrated  that  one  good  head  is  of 
more  value  than  an  hundred  thoufand  arms. 
The  three  deleats  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal 
taught  them  the  effects  of  a bad  choice.  The 
war  with  Perfeus  had  continued  three  years  en- 
tire, through  the  ill  conduit  of  three  confuls, 
that  had  been  charged  with  it : Paulus  Emilius 
terminated  it  glorioufly  in  lets  than  one.  It  is 
on  thefe  occafions  the  difference  between  man 
and  man  is  molt  evident. 

The  firft  care  of  a general,  and  that  which 
demands  great  force  of  judgment  and  equal 
prudence,  is  to  examine  whether  it  be  proper 
or  no  to  come  to  a battle : for  both  may  be 
equally  dangerous.  Mardonius  perifhed  mife- 
rably  with  his  army  of  three  hundred  thouland 
men,  for  not  having  followed  the  advice  of 
Artabazus,  which  was  not  to  give  battle,  and 
rather  to  ufe  gold  and  filver  again!!  the  Greeks 
than  iron.  It  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  ol 
the  wife  Memnon,  that  Darius’s  generals 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  which 
gave  the  firft  blow'  to  the  empire  of  the 
Perfians.  The  blind  temerity  of  Varro,  not- 
withflanding  his  collegue's  remonftrances,  and 
the  advice  of  Fabius,  drew  upon  the  republick 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Canute , whereas  a 

delay 
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delay  of  a few  weeks  would  probably  have 
ruined  Hannibal  for  ever.  Per  feus,  on  rhe 
contrary*  let  Hip  the  occafion  of  lighting 
the  Romans,  in  not  having  taken  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ardor  of  his  army,  and  at- 
tacked them  inftantly  after  the  defeat  of  their 
horfe,  which  had  thrown  their  troops  into  dis- 
order and  confternation.  Casfar  had  been  loft 
after  the  battle  of  Dyrrachium,  if  Pompey 
had  known  how  to  improve  his  advantage. 

Great  enterprizes  have  their  decifive  moments. 

The  important  lies  in  wifely  refolving  what 
to  chufe,  and  in  feizing  the  prefent  occafion, 
that  never  returns  * when  once  neglefted  : and  in 
this  the  w'hole  depends  upon  the  general’s  pru- 
dence. f There  is  a dillribution  of  cares  and 
duties  in  an  army.  The  head  decrees,  the 
arms  execute.  ||  'Think  only , fays  Orho  to  his 
foldiers,  of  your  arms , and  of  fighting  with 
bravery,  and  leave  the  care  of  taking  good  mea- 
futcs , and  directing  your  valour  aright,  tome . 


* Si  in  occafionis  monieri- 
to,  ciljus  prastervolat  oppor- 
timitas,  cun6ldtus  paulum  fu- 
eris,  nequicquam  mox  amif- 
fam  quadras.  Liv.  1.  25. 
n 38. 

* Divifa  inter  exerciturri, 
ducefque  munia.  Militibus 


cupido  pugnandi  convenit : 
duces  providendo,  confultan- 
do  profunt.  Tacit.  Hi/I.  1.  3. 
c.  20. 

||  Vobis  arma  & animus 
fit*  mihi  confilium  & virtu- 
es veftrae  regimen  relinquite. 
lb.  L 1.  Ci  84. 
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SECT*  V. 

Care  to  confult  the  gods  and  harangue  the  troops. 

before  a battle. 

TH  E moment  before  a battle,  the  ancients 
believed  themfelves  the  molt  obliged  to 
confult  the  gods,  and  to  incline  them  in  their 
favour.  They  confulted  them  either  by  the 
flight  or  flinging  of  birds,  by  the  infpeftion  of 
the  entrails  of  vidtims,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  liicred  chickens  pecked  their  corn,  and  by 
things  of  the  like  nature.  They  laboured  to 
render  them  propitious  by  iacrifices,  vows, 
and  prayers.  Many  of  the  generals,  elpecially 
in  the  earlier  times,  difcharged  thefe  duties 
with  great  folemnity  and  fentiments  of  religi- 
on, which  they  carried  fometimes  to  a puerile 
and  ridiculous  fuperftition  : others  either  defpi- 
fed  them  in  their  hearts,  or  openly  made  a jeft 
of  them  *,  and  people  did  not  fail  to  afcribe  the 
misfortunes,  which  their  ignorance  or  temerity 
drew  upon  them,  to  that  irreligious  contempt. 
Never  did  prince  exprefs  more  reverence  for 
the  gods  than  Cyrus  the  Great.  When  he  was 
marching  to  charge  Crcefus,  he  flung  the  hymn 
of  battle  aloud,  to  which  the  whole  army  re- 
plied with  great  cries,  invoking  the  god  of 
war.  Paulus  Emilius,  before  he  gave  Perfeus 
battle,  facrificed  twenty  oxen  fucceffively  to 
Hercules,  without  finding  any  favourable  fign 
in  all  thofe  vidtims  : it  was  not  till  the  one  and 
twentieth  that  he  believed  he  faw  fomething 
which  promiied  him  the  victory.  There  are 
alfo  examples  of  a different  kind.  Epaminon- 
das,  no  lefs  brave,  though  not  fo  luperflitious 
as  Paulus  Emilius,  finding  himfelf  oppofed  in 

giving 
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giving  battle  at  Leu&ra  upon  account  of  bad 
omens,  replied  by  a verfe  of  Homer’s,  of 
which  the  fenfe  is : the  only  good  omen  is, 
to  jight  for  one's  country.  A Roman  con- 
ful,  who  was  fully  determined  to  fight  the 
enemy  affoon  as  he  came  up  with  them, 
kept  himfelf  clofe  fhut  up  within  his  litter, 
during  his  march,  to  prevent  any  bad  omen 
from  frullrating  his  defign.  Another  did 
more:  Seeing  that  the  chickens  would  noteat, 
he  threw  them  into  the  lea,  faying,  If  they ^ 
won't  eat , let  them  drink.  Such  examples  of 
irreligion  were  uncommon,  and  the  contrary 
opinion  prevailed.  There  was  without  doubt 
fuperftition  in  many  of  thefe  ceremonies  : but 
the  facrifices,  vows,  and  prayers,  which  always 
preceded  battles,  were  proofs,  that  they  expebt- 
ed  fuccefs  from  the  divinity,  who  alone  difpo- 
fed  of  it. 

After  having  paid  thefe  duties  to  the  gods, 
they  applied  themfelves  to  men,  and  the  gene- 
ral exhorted  his  foldiers.  It  was  an  eftabiifhed 
cuftom  with  all  nations  to  harangue  their  troops 
before  battle  •,  which  cuftom  was  very  reafo lia- 
ble, and  might  contribute  very  much  to  the 
victory.  It  is  certainly  right,  when  an  army  is 
upon  the  point  of  marching  againft  the  enemy 
in  order  to  engage,  to  oppofe  the  fear  of  a 
feemingly  approaching  death  with  the  moft 
powerful  reafons,  and  fuch  as,  if  not  capable 
of  totally  extinguifhing  that  fear  fo  deeply  im- 
planted in  our  nature,  may  at  leaft  combat 
and  overcome  it  : Such  reafons,  as  the 

love  of  our  country,  the  obligation  to  defend 
it  at  the  price  of  our  blood,  the  remembrance 
of  paft  victories,  the  neceffity  of  fupporting 
the  glory  of  our  nation,  the  injuftice  of  a vi- 
olent and  cruel  enemy,  the  dangers  to  which 

B 3 the 
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the  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  and  children,  of 
toe  foldiers,  are  expofed : Thefe  motives,  I 
fay,  and  many  of  the  like  nature,  reprefented 
from  the  month  of  a general,  beloved  and  re- 
fpedted  by  his  troops,  may  make  a very  ftrong 
im predion  upon  their  minds.  Military  elo- 
quence confilts  lefs  in  words,  than  in  a certain 
eafy  and  engaging  air  of  authority,  that  at 
once  adviles  and  commands  •,  and  ftiil  more  in 
the  ineltimable  advantage  of  being  beloved  by 
the  troops,  * which  might  fupply  its  place  if 
wanted . 

* ■ . * * * 

Xenoph.  It  ]s  not?  as  (pyrus  obferves,  that  fuch  dif- 

y!;L  p d courfes  can  in  an  inftant  change  the  difpofition 
of  foldiers,  and  from  timorous  and  abject,  as 
they  might  be,  make  them  immediately  bold 
and  intrepid  : but  they  awaken,  they  rouze  the 
courage  nature  has  before  given  them,  and  add 
a new  force  and  vivacity  to  it. 

To  judge  rightly  of  the  cuftom  of  ha- 
ranguing the  troops,  as  generally  and  con- 
ftantly  pradtifed  by  the  antients,  we  muft  go 
back  to  the  ages  wherein  they  lived,  and  confi- 
der  their  manners  and  cuftoms  with  particular 
attention. 

The  armies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
eompofed  of  the  fame  citizens,  to  whom,  in 
the  city  and  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  cuftoma* 
ry  to  communicate  all  the  affairs  of  the  flate. 
The  general  did  no  more  in  the  camp,  or  in 
the  field  of  battle,  than  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  do  in  the  Rofirurn  or  tribunal  of 
harangues.  He  did  his  troops  honour,  and  at- 
tracted their  confidence  and  affeCtion,  in  im- 
parting to  them  his  defigns,  motives,  and  mea- 

* Caritatem  paraverat  loco  auftoricatis.  Tacit  in  JgrlcoL 

t*  L 6a 

fures. 
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fures.  By  that  means  he  interefted  the  foldier 
in  the  fuccefs.  The  fight  only  of  the  generals, 
officers,  and  foldiers  affembled,  communicated 
a reciprocal  courage  and  ardour  to  them  all. 
Every  one  piqued  himfelf  at  that  time  upon 
the  goodnefs  of  his  afped  and  appearance,  and 
obliged  his  neighbour  to  do  the  fame.  The 
fear  of  fome  was  abated  or  entirely  banifhed 
by  the  valour  of  others.  The  difpofition  of 
particular  perfons  became  that  of  the  whole  bo- 
dy, and  gave  affairs  their  afped. 

There  were  occafions  when  it  was  moft  ne- 
ceffary  to  excite  the  good  will  and  zeal  of  the 
foldier : for  inftance,  when  a difficult  and  hafty 
march  was  to  be  made,  to  extricate  the  army 
out  of  a dangerous  fituation,  or  to  obtain  one 
more  commodious : when  courage,  patience, 
and  conftancy,  were  neceffary  for  fupporting 
famine  and  other  violent  diftreffes,  conditions 
painful  to  nature  : when  fome  difficult,  dange- 
rous, but  very  important  enterprize  was  to  be 
undertaken : when  it  was  neceffary  to  confole, 
encourage,  and  re-animate  the  troops  after  a 
defeat:  when  an  hazardous  retreat  was  to  be 
made  in  view  of  the  enemy  in  a country  he 
was  mafter  of : and  laftly,  when  only  a gene- 
rous effort  was  wanting  to  terminate  a war,  or 
fome  important  enterprize. 

Upon  thefe  and  the  like  occafipns  the  gene- 
rals never  failed  to  fpeak  in  publick  to  the  ar- 
my in  order  to  found  their  difpofition  by  their 
acclamations,  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  to  inform 
them  of  their  reafons  for  fuch  and  fuch  con- 
dud,  and  to  conciliate  them  to  it  i to  difpel 
the  falfe  reports  which  exaggerated  difficulties, 
and  difcouraged  them  ; to  let  them  fee  the  re- 
medies preparing  for  the  diffrefies  they  were 
under,  and  the  fuccefs  to  be  expeded  from 
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them  •,  to  explain  the  precautions  it  was  necefla- 
ry  to  take,  and  the  motives  for  taking  them. 
It  was  the  general’s  intereft  to  hatter  the  foldier 
in  making  him  the  confident  of  his  defigns, 
fears,  and  expedients,  in  order  to  engage  him 
to  (hare  in  them,  and  a£t  in  concert  and  from 
the  fame  motives  with  himfelf.  The  general 
in  the  midft  of  foldiers,  who  as  well  as  himfelf 
were  all  not  only  members  of  the  ftate,  but 
had  a fhare  in  the  authority  of  the  government, 
confidered  him  as  a father  in  the  midft  of  his 
family. 

It  may  not  be  eafy  to  conceive  how  he 
could  make  himfelf  heard  by  the  troops,  but 
that  difficulty  will  vanifh  if  we  remember,  that 
the  armies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  not 
very  numerous.  Thofe  of  the  former  feldom 
exceeding  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  men,  and  of 
the  latter,  very  rarely  twice  that  number  ',  I 
do  not  fpeak  of  the  later  times.  The  gene- 
rals were  heard,  as  the  orators  were  in  the 
publick  afifembles,  or  from  the  tribunal  for  ha- 
rangues. All  people  did  not  hear  : but  howe- 
ver the  whole  people  were  informed  at  Rome 
and  Athens ; the  whole  people  deliberated  and 
decided,  and  none  of  them  complained  of  not 
having  heard.  It  fufficed,  that  the  moft  anci- 
ent, the  moft  confiderable,  the  principals  of 
companies  and  quarters  were  prefent  at  the  ha- 
rangue, of  which  they  afterwards  gave  an  ac- 
count to  the  reft. 

On  the  column  of  Trajan,  the  emperor  is 
feen  haranguing  the  troops  from  a tribunal  of 
turf  raifed  higher  than  the  foldier’s  heads,  with 
the  principal  officers  around  him  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  rhe  multitude  forming  a circle  at  a 
diftance.  One  would  not  believe  in  how  little 


room  a great  number  of  unarmed  men  will 
* ftand 
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Hand  upright,  when  they  prefs  clofe  to  each 
other  ; and  thefe  harangues  were  ufually  made 
in  the  camp  to  the  folaiers  quiet  and  unarm’d. 

Befides  which,  they  accuftomed  themfelves  from 
their  youth  to  fpeak  upon  occafion  with  a 
ftrong  and  diftinft  voice. 

When  the  armies  were  more  numerous,  and 
upon  the  point  of  giving  battle,  they  had  a 
very  fimple  and  natural  manner  of  haranguing 
the  troops.  The  general  on  horfeback  rode 
thro’  the  ranks,  and  fpoke  fomething  to  the  fe- 
veral  bodies  of  troops  in  order  to  animate  them . 

* Alexander  did  fo  at  the  battle  of  Iffus,  and 
Darius  almoft  the  fame  at  that  of  f Arbela, 
though  in  a different  manner.  He  harangued 
his  troops  from  his  chariot,  directing  his  looks 
and  gefture  to  the  officers  and  foldiers  that  fur- 
rounded  him.  Without  doubt,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  be  heard  by  any  but  thofe 
who  were  nearefl  them : but  thefe  foon  tranf- 
ferred  the  fubftance  of  their  difcourfes  to  the 
reft  of  the  army. 

Juftin,  who  abridged  Trogus  Pompejus,  an  Juflin.l. 38 
excellent  hiftorian  that  lived  in  the  time  of  Au-  c-  4“7- 
guftus,  repeats  an  entire  harangue,  which  his 
author  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mithridates. 

It  is  very  long,  which  ought  not  to  feem  fur- 
prizing,  becaufe  Mithridates  does  not  make  it 
juft  before  a battle,  but  only  to  animate  his 
troops  againft  the  Romans,  whom  he  had  be- 
fore overthrown  in  feveral  battles,  and  intend- 
ed to  attack  again,  His  army  confifted  of  al- 

* Alexander  ante  prima  f Darius  ficut  curru  emi- 
figna  ibat. — Cumque  agmen  nebat,  dextra  hevaquc  ad 
ribequitaret,  varia  oracione,  circumftantium  agmina  ocu- 
ut  cujufque  animis  aptuni  los  manufque  circumfercns, 
frat,  milites  alloquebatur.  &c.  9.  Curt.  1.  4.  c.  14. 

Q.Curt.  1.  3.  c.  10.  ^ 
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moft  three  hundred  thoufand  men  of  two  and 
twenty  different  nations,  who  had  each  their 
peculiar  language,  all  which  Mithridates  could 
l'peak,  and  therefore  had  no  occafion  for  inter- 
preters to  explain  his  dilcourfe  to  them.  Juf- 
tin,  where  he  repeats  the  fpeech  in  queftion, 
barely  lays,  that  Mithridates  called  an  alfem- 
bly  of  his  ioldiers  : Ad  confcionem  milites  vault. 
But  what  did  he  do  to  make  two  and  twenty 
nations  underltand  him  ? Did  he  repeat  to  each 
of  th  em  the  whole  difcourfe  quoted  by  Juflin  ? 
That  is  improbable.  It  were  to  be  wifhed, 
that  the  hifrorian  had  explained  himfelf  more 
clearly,  and  given  us  fome  light  upon  this 
head.  Perhaps  he  contented  himfelf  with 
j'peaking  to  his  own  nation,  and  making 
known  his  views  and  defigns  to  the  reft  by  in- 
terpreters. 

Liv.  1. 30.  Hannibal  ailed  in  this  manner.  When  he 

a *3*  was  going  to  give  Scipio  battle  in  Africa,  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  exhort  his 
troops : and  as  every  thing  was  different 

amongft  them,  language,  cuftoms,  laws,  arms, 
habits,  and  interefts,  fo  he  made  ufe  of  diffe- 
rent motives  to  animate  them. 

“ To  the  auxiliary  troops,  he  propofed  an' 
44  immediate  reward,  and  an  augmentation  of 
44  their  pay  out  of  the  booty  that  fhould  be 
44  taken.  He  en flamed  the  peculiar  and  natu- 
44  ral  hatred  of  the  Gauls  againft  the  Romans: 
44  As  for  the  Ligurians,  who  inhabited  a moun- 
14  tainous  and  barren  country,  he  fet  before 
44  them  the  fertile  valleys  of  Italy,  as  tire  fruit 
44  of  their  vi&ory.  He  represented  to  the 
44  Moors  and  Numidians  the  cruel  and  violent 
44  government  of  Maffinifla,  to  which  they 
44  would  be  fubjedted,  if  overcome.  In  this 
44  manner  he  animated  thefe  different  nations, 

44  by 
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»<  by  the  different  views  of  hope  and  fear.  * As 
“ to  the  Carthaginians,  he  omitted  nothing  that 

might  excite  their  valour,  and  addreffed 
‘i  himfelf  to  them  in  the  warmeft  and  moft 
“ pathetick  terms : the  danger  of  their  coun- 
“ try,  their  houfhold  gods,  the  tombs  of  their 
“ anceftors,  the  terror  and  conflernation  of 
£C  their  fathers  and  mothers,  their  wives  and 
“ children  *,  in  fine,  the  fate  of  Carthage, 

“ which  the  event  of  that  battle  would  either 
“ ruin  and  reduce  into  perpetual  flavery,  or 
“ render  miftrefs  of  the  univerfe  ; every  thing 
“ being  extreme  which  fhe  had  either  to  hope 
“ or  fear.”  This  is  a very  fine  difeourfe. 

But  how  did  he  make  thefe  different  nations  un- 
derftand  it  ? Livy  informs  us : He  fpoke  to 
the  Carthaginians  him  felt,  and  ordered  the 
commanders  of  each  nation  to  repeat  to  them 
what  he  had  laid. 

In  this  manner,  the  general  fometime  af- 
fembled  the  officers  of  his  army,  and  after  ha- 
ving explained  what  he  defined  the  troops 
might  be  told,  he  fent  them  back  to  their  fe- 
veral  brigades  or  companies,  in  order  to  report 
what  they  had  heard,  and  animate  them  for 
the  battle.  Arrian  obferves  this  in  particular  Arrian, 
of  Alexander  the  great  before  the  famous  battle  1-3  p n 7. 
of  Arbela, 

* Carthagi n icn fibus  mcc-  urhque,  aut  irnperium  orbis 
nia  patrire,  dii  penates,  fe-  terrarum ; nihil  aut  in  me- 
pulcra  majorum,  liberi  cum  turn  aut  in  ipem  medium 
parentibus,  conjitgefque  pa.  oilentatur. 
vids:,  aut  excidium  fervid- 
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SECT.  III. 

Manner  of  mbaUeling  armies',  and  of  engaging'- 

HP  HE  manner  of  drawing  up  armies  in 
battle,  was  not  always  alike  with  the  an- 
cients, and  could  not  be  fo,  becaufe  it  depends 
on  circu alliances  that  vary  perpetually,  and 
confequently  require  different  difpofitions.  The 
infantry  were  generally  polled  in  the  centre, 
in  one  or  more  lines,  and  the  horfe  upon  the 
wings. 

Xettoph.  At  the  battle  of  Thymbraea,  all  the  troops 
in  Cyrop.  0f  Craefus,  as  well  horfe  as  foot,  were  drawn 
^o.p.ijS,  Up  jn  one  pne  thirty  men  deep,  except  the 
Egyptians,  who  amounted  to  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  men.  They  were  divided  in- 
to twelve  large  bodies  or  fquare  battalions,  of 
ten  thoufand  men  each,  an  hundred  in  front, 
and  as  many  in  depth.  Croefus  with  all  his 
endeavours  could  not  make  them  change  this 
order,  to  which  they  were  accullomed : this 
rendered  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  troops  ufe- 
lefs,  who  were  the  bell  in  the  army,  and  did 
not  a little  contribute  to  the  lofs  of  the  battle. 
The  Perfians  generally  fought  fourfcore  deep, 
Cyrus,  to  whom  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
extend  his  front  as  far  as  pofiible,  in  order  to 
prevent  being  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  redu- 
ced his  files  to  twelve  deep  only.  The  rea- 
der knows  the  event  of  this  battle. 

Xenoph.  In  the  battle  of  Leu&ra,  the  Lacedaemoni- 
hift.  l.  6.  ans  who  had  of  their  own  troops  and  their  al- 
p.596,&c.  pes^  pour  ancj  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  fixteen 
hundred  horfe,  were  drawn  up  twelve  deep  ; 
and  the  Thebans  fifty,  though  not  above  fix 
thoufand  foot,  and  four  hundred  horfe.  This 

feems 
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jfeems  contrary  to  rules.  The  defign  of  Epa~ 
minondas  was  to  fall  diredtly  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  heavy  battalion  upon  the  Lace- 
daemonian phalanx,  well  allured,  that  if  he 
could  break  that,  the  reft  of  the  army  would 
be  foon  put  to  the  rout : And  the  effedt  an- 
fwered  the  defign. 

I have  defcribed  elfewhere  the  Macedonian  vol.  VI: 
phalanx,  fo  famous  amongft  the  ancients.  It  p.  29, 
was  generally  divided,  according  to  Polybi- j,°!yb- 
us,  into  ten  battalions,  each  confiding  of" , 
fixteen  hundred  men,  an  hundred  in  front,  767. 
and  fixteen  deep.  Sometimes  the  latter  num-  Id.  1.  * 4. 
ber  were  doubled,  or  reduced  to  eight,  accor-  P*  hi- 
ding to  the  exigency  of  the  occafion.  The 
fame  Polybius  makes  a fquadron  confift  of 
eight  hundred  horfe,  generally  drawn  up  an 
hundred  in  front  and  eight  in  depth : he  fpeaks 
of  the  Perfian  cavalry. 

As  to  the  Romans,  their  cuftom  of  drawing 
up  their  infantry  in  three  lines  continued  long, 
and  with  uniformity  enough.  Amongft  other 
examples,  that  of  the  battle  of  Zama  between 
Scipio  and  Hannibal  may  fuffice  to  give  us  a 
juft  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  embattled  their  troops. 

Scipio  placed  the  Haftati  (or  pikes)  in  the 
front  line,  leaving  fpaces  between  the  cohorts. 

In  the  l'econd  he  polled  the  Principe s,  with 
their  cohorts  not  fronting  the  fpaces  of  the  firft 
line,  as  was  ufual  with  the  Romans,  but  be- 
hind the  cohorts  of  the  Haftati , leaving  Ipaces 
diredlly  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  front  line; 

. and  this  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of  ele- 
phants in  the  enemy’s  army,  to  which  Scipio 
thought  proper  to  leave  free  palfage.  The  Tri- 
arii  compofed  the  third  line,  and  were  a kind 
ot  corps  de  rcferve,  The  cavalry  were  diftri- 

buted 
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buted  upon  the  two  wings ; that  of  Italy  upon 
the  left  commanded  by  Ltelius,  and  the  Nu- 
midians  upon  the  right  under  Maflinifia.  Into 
the  fpaces  of  the  hr  ft  line  he  threw  the  light 
arm’d  troops,  with  orders  to  begin  the  battle 
in  fuch  a manner,  however,  that  in  cafe  they 
were  repulfed,  or  not  able  to  fupport  the  charge 
ol  the  elephants,  they  fhould  retire,  thofe  who 
ran  beft,  behind  the  whole  army  through  the 
diredt  intervals,  and  thofe  who  fhould  hnd 
themfelves  furrounded,  through  fuch  openings 
as  might  be  on  the  right  or  left. 

As  to  the  other  army,  more  than  fourfcore 
elephants  covered  it  in  front.  Behind  them 
Hannibal  polled  the  foreign  mercenaries,  to  the 
number  of  about  twelve  thoufand  Ligurians, 
Gauls,  Balearians,  and  Moors  : behind  this  firft 
line,  were  the  Africans  and  Carthaginians.  Thefe 
were  the  flower  of  his  army,  with  which  he  in- 
tended to  fall  upon  the  enemy,  when  fatigued 
and  weakened  by  the  battle : and  in  the  third 
line,  which  he  removed  to  the  diftance  of  more 
Mare  than  than  an  hundred  paces  from  the  fecond,  were 
a fiadium.  the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Ita- 
ly, on  whom  he  could  not  rely,  becaufe  they 
had  been  forced  from  their  country,  and  he 
did  not  know  whether  he  ought  to  confider 
them  as  allies  or  enemies.  On  the  left  wing  he 
placed  the  cavalry  of  the  Numidian  allies,  and 
on  the  right,  that  of  the  Carthaginians. 

I could  willi  that  Polybius  or  Livy  had  in- 
formed us  what  number  of  troops  there  were 
on  each  fide,  and  what  depth  the  generals  had 
given  them  in  drawing  them  up.  In  the  battle  of 
Canute  fome  years  before  this,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  Hafiati , Principe s and  Triarii,  that 
generally  compofed  the  three  lines  of  the  Ro- 
man 
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nian  armies.  Livy,  without  doubt,  fuppcfes 
it  a cuftom  known  to  all  the  world. 

It  was  ufual  enough,  efpecially  with  fome  na- 
tions, to  raile  great  cries,  and  to  ftrilce  their 
lwords  againft  their  bucklers,  as  they  advanced 
to  charge  an  enemy.  This  noife,  joined  to 
that  of  ■ the  trumpets,  was  very  proper  to  fup- 
prefs  in  them,  by  a kind  of  ftupefadtion,  all 
fear  of  danger,  and  to  infpire  them  with  a cou- 
rage and  boldnefs,  that  had  no  view  but  vidto- 
ry,  and  defied  death. 

The  troops  fometimes  marched  foftly  and 
cooly  to  the  charge : and  fometimes,  when 
they  approached  the  enemy,  they  fprung  for- 
wards with  impetuofity  as  fall  as  they  could 
move.  Great  men  have  been  divided  in  opi- 
nion upon  thefe  different  methods  of  attacking. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  Her.  1. 
Xerxes’s  fpy  found  the  Spartans  preparing  to  c.  208.  ‘ 
engage  only  by  combing  their  hair.  Never 
was  danger  however  more  great.  This  brava- 
do fuited  only  foldiers  determined  like  them  to 
conquer  or  die : befides  which,  it  was  their 
ufual  cuftom. 

The  light-armed  troops  generally  began  the 
adtion  by  a flight  of  darts,  arrows,  and  {tones, 
either  againft  the  elephants,  if  there  were  any, 
or  againft  the  horfe  or  infantry,  to  put  them 
into  diforder  *,  after  which  they  retired  through 
the  fpaces  behind  the  firft  line,  from  whence 
they  continued  their  difcharges  over  the  foldi- 
ers heads. 

The  Romans  began  a battle  by  throwing  their 
javelins  againft  the  enemy,  after  which  they 
came  to  blows  with  them  *,  and  it  was  then  their 
valour  was  fhewn,  and  great  daughter  enfued. 

When 
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When  they  had  broke  the  enemy  and  put 
them  to  flight,  the  great  danger  was,  as  it  ftill  is* 
to  purfue  them  with  too  much  ardor,  without 
regard  to  what  paflfed  in  the,  reft  of  the  army. 
We  have  feen  that  the  lofs  of  moft  battles  pro- 
ceeds from  this  fault,,  the  more  to  be  feared,  as 
it  feems  the  eft  eel  of  valour  and  bravery.  Lae- 
lius  and  Maftinifta,  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  after 
having  broke  the  enemy  and  put  them  to  flight, 
did  not  abandon  themfelves  to  fo  imprudent  an 
ardour  *,  but  returning  immediately  from  the 
purluit,  rejoined  the  main  body,  and  falling 
upon  Hannibal’s  rear,  put  the  greateft  part  of 
his  phalanx  to  the  fword.  • 

Lycurgus  had  decreed,  that  after  having  pur- 
fued  the  enemy  enough  to  fecure  the  victory, 
the  purfuit  fhoukl  ceaie  ; and  that  for  two  rea- 
fons : The  firft,  becaufe  as  the  war  was  made 
between  Greeks  and  Greeks,  humanity  required, 
that  they  fhould  not  a6t  with  the  greateft  extre- 
mity againft  neighbouring  people,  in  fome  fort 
their  countrymen,  who  profefled  themfelves 
vanquifhed  by  their  flight.  And  the  fecond, 
becaufe  the  enemy,  relying  upon  this  cuftom, 
would  be  inclined  to  preferve  their  lives  by  re- 
treating, rather  than  perfift  obftinately  in  a bat- 
tle, during  which  they  knew  they  had  no  quar- 
ter to  expeft. 

The  attack  of  an  army  by  the  flanks  and 
rear  muft  be  very  advantagious,  as  in  moft  bat- 
tles it  is  generally  attended  with  victory.  Hence 
we  fee  in  all  battles,  that  the  principal  care  of 
the  moft  able  generals  is  to  provide*  againft  this 
danger. 

It  is  furprizing,  that  the  Romans  had  fo  few 
cavalry  in  their  armies  ; three  hundred  horfe  to 
four  or  five  thoufand  foot.  It  is  true,  they 

made 
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made  an  excellent  ufe  of  thofe  they  had. 
Sometimes  they  demounted  and  fought  on  foot,  Liv.  1.  3. 
their  horfes  being  trained  to  Hand  ftill  in  the  n-  62 • 
mean  while.  Sometimes  they  carried  light-  Id.  1.  2 6. 
armed  foldiers  behind  them,  who  got  off  and  n-  4 • 
remounted  with  wonderful  agility.  Sometimes  Id.  1.  8. 
the  horfe  charged  the  enemy  on  the  full  gallop,  n-  3°- 
who  could  not  fupport  fo  violent  an  attack. 

But  however  all  this  amounted  to  no  great  fer- 
vice ; and  we  have  feen  Hannibal  indebted  for 
his  fuperiority  in  his  four  firft  battles  chiefly  to 
his  cavalry.  • 

The  Romans  had  made  war  at  firft  upon 
their  neighbours,  whofe  country  was  woody, 
full  of  vineyards  and  olive-trees,  and  fituate 
near  the  Appennine  mountains,  where  the  horfe 
had  little  room  to  adt  or  draw  up.  The 
neighbouring  people  had  the  fame  reafon  for 
not  keeping  much  cavalry  on  foot ; and  hence 
it  became  the  cuftom  on  both  fides  to  have  lit- 
tle. The  Roman  legion  was  eftablifhed  upon 
1 the  foot  of  three  hundred  horfe,  the  allies  fur-  • 
nifhing  twice  that  number  ; which  cuftom  in 
fucceeding  times  had  the  force  of  a law. 

The  army  of  the  Perfians  had  no  cavalry, 
when  Cyrus  firft  had  the  command  of  it.  He 
:foon  perceived  the  want  of  it,  and  in  a very 
:fhort  time  raifed  a great  body1  of  horfe,  to 
which  he  was  principally  indebted  for  his  con- 
certs. The  Romans  were  obliged  to  do  the 
dame,  when  they  turned  their  arms  againft  the 
!Eaft,  and  had  to  deal  with  nations,  whofe  prin- 
cipal force  confifted  in  cavalry.  Hannibal  had 
taught  them  what  ufe  they  were  to  make  of  it. 

I do  not  find  any  mention  made  of  hofpitals 
for  the  fick  and  wounded  in  the  armies  of  the 
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ancients.  No  doubt  they  took  care  of  them. 
Homer  ipeaks  oi  ieveral  i)  1 uftrious  phyficians 
in  the  army  of  the  Greeks  at  the  fiege  of 
i roy  ; and  we  know  that  they  a died  as  furge- 
Xenoph.  ons-  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  the  army  with  which 
Cyrop.  he  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  did 
1.  t.p.  29.  not  omit  to  carry  with  him  a confiderable 
number  of  able  phyficians.  Ctefar  tells  us  in 
more  than  one  paflage  of  his  Commentaries, 
that  after  a battle,  the  wounded  were  carried 
into  the  neareft  neighbouring  city.  There  are 
many  inftances  of  generals  going  to  vifit  the 
wounded  in  their  tents  : which  is  a proof,  that 
in  quarters,  where  feven  or  eight  comrades, 
citizens  of  the  fame  diftrict  of  the  fame  city, 
lay,  the  foldiers  took  care  of  one  another, 
when  wounded. 

Livy  often  mentions  the  Cartel , or  agree- 
ment between  nations  at  war  for  the  ranfom  of 
Liv.  1. 22.  prifoners.  After  the  battle  of  Cannte,  Hanni- 
11  ■ 52-  bal,  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  fmall 
camp  of  the  Romans,  agreed  to  reftore  each 
Roman  citizen  for  three  hundred  pieces  of  mo- 
ney called  qitadrigati , which  were  denarii : that 
is,  for  about  feven  pounds,  or  an  hundred  and 
fifty  livres  ; the  allies  for  two  hundred  •,  and 
j_l  ] the  flaves  for  one.  The  Romans,  when  they 

n.  17.  took  Eretria,  a city  of  Euboea,  where  the  Ma- 

cedonians had  a garrifon,  fixed  the  price  of 
their  ranfom  at  three  hundred  pieces  of  money 
alfo,  that  is  to  fay,  at  feven  pounds,  or  an 
Jd.  1.  34.  hundred  and  fifty  livres.  Hannibal,  feeing  the 
n-  49-  Romans  were  determined  not  to  ranfom  their 
prifoners  who  had  furrendered  themfelves  to 
him,  fold  them  to  different  nations.  The 
Achteans  bought  a confiderable  number  of 

them. 
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them.  When  the  Romans  had  re-eftabli  filed 
the  liberty  of  Greece,  the  Achaeans,  out  of 
gratitude,  fent  home  all  thefe  prifoners,  and 
paid  their  mafters  five  denarii  per  head,  that  is 
to  fay,  two  hundred  and  fifty  livres  ; the  total 
of  which,  according  to  Polybius,  amounted  to 
an  hundred  talents,  or  an  hundred  thcu'and 
crowns : for  in  Achaia,  there  were  twelve  hun  • 
dred  of  thofe  prifoners. 

I do  not  believe,  that  the  ufe  of  writing 
in  cyphers  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is 
however  very  necefiary,  for  conveying  fecret 
advices  to  officers,  either  remote  from  the 
army,  or  fhut  up  in  a city,  or  on  other  im- 
portant occafions.  Whilft  Cicero  was  be-  Cxf.  Bell, 
fieged  in  his  camp  by  the  Gauls,  Csefar  wrote  ^ ' 'L  5* 
him  advice,  that  he  was  marching  to  his  re- 
lief v/ith  feveral  legions,  and  fhould  foon  ar- 
rive. The  letter  * was  wrote  in  Greek,  that  if 
it  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  they  might  not 
know  that  Caefar  advanced.  That  precaution 
does  not  feem  Efficiently  certain  ; nor  are  fig- 
nals,  which  I have  treated  elfewhere,  much 
more  fo  : befides  which,  the  ufe  of  them  was 
very  difficult,  and  at  the  fame  time  perplexing 
and  full  of  obfeurity. 

I fhall  relate  a common  and  very  remarka-  piut.  jn 
ble  cuftom  amongft  the  Romans.  That  was.  Cornel, 
when  they  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  P-  21  ?• 
ready  to  take  their  fhields,  and  gird  their 
robes  clofe  to  their  bodies,  to  make  their  wills 
without  writing,  by  only  appointing  their  heir 

Epiftolam  Gnecis  con-  hoflibus  conlilia  cognofcen- 
lcriptam  literis  mittit,  ne,  in-  tur. 
tercepta  cpiftola,  noftia  ab 
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bciore  three  or  four  witneffes.  T his  was  term- 
ed left  ament  a in  procinEtu  facere. 

After  the  little  I have  hid  upon  battles,  not 
oaring  to  engage  my  fell  farther  in  a fubjedt  fo 
much  out  of  my  iphere,  I proceed  to  the  re- 
wards and  punifhments  confeauential  of  good 
or  bad  fuccefs  in  battle. 


S E C T.  IV. 

PuniJIments.  Rewards.  Trophies.  Triumphs. 

C;  OLON  had  reafon  to  fay,  that  the  two 
^ great  fprings  of  human  actions,  and  what 
principally  let  mankind  in  motion,  are  hope 
and  fear  ; and  that  a good  government  cannot 
fubfift  without  rewards  and  punifhments  •,  be- 
cauie  impunity  emboldens  guilt ; and  virtue, 
when  negledteci  and  undiftinguifhed,  frequently 
becomes  languid  and  declines.  This  maxim  is 
full  truer,  efpecially  with  regard  to  military 
government,  which,  as  it  gives  greater  fcope 
to  licence,  requires  alfo,  that  order  and  difci- 
pline  fhould  be  annexed  to  it  by  ties  of  a 
llronsrer  and  more  vigorous  nature. 

O Ct 

It  is  true,  this  rule  may  be  abufed  and  carri- 
ed too  far,  particularly  in  point  of  punifh- 
ment.  With  the  Carthaginians,  the  generals, 
who  had  been  unfortunate  in  war,  were  gene- 
rally punifhed  with  death  ; as  it  want  of  fuc- 
cefs  were  a crime,  and  the  molt  excellent  cap- 
tain might  not  lofe  a battle  without  anv  fault 
on  his  fide.  They  carried  their  rigour  much 
farther.  * For  they  condemned  him  to  death, 

* A pud  Carthaginienfes  in  pravo  confilio,  rem  gefferunt. 
crucem  tolli  imperatotes  di-  Liv*  1.  38.  n.  48. 
cuntur,  fi  proipcro  cvemu 


who 
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who  had  taken  bad  meafures,  though  fuccefsful. 

Amongft  the  * Gauls,  when  troops  were  to  be 
railed,  all  the  young  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  obliged  to  be  prelent  at  the  affem- 
bly  on  a certain  day.  He  who  came  laft  was 
condemned  todie,and  executed  with  the  molt  cru- 
el torments.  What  an  horrid  barbarity  was  this ! 

The  Greeks,  though  very  fevere  in  fupporting 
military  difcipline,  were  more  humane.  At  A-  ^fchinin 
thens,  the  refuial  to  bear  ar  ns,  which  is  far  more 
criminal  than  a delay  of  a few  hours  or  moments,  1 v 
was  only  puniihed  by  a publiek  interdiction 
and  a kind  of  excommunication,  which  exclu- 
ded the  perfon  from  entering  the  affemblii  s of 
the  people,  and  the  ten.1  pies  of  the  gods.  Bat 
to  throw  a away  his  fhield  in  order  to  fly,  to 
quit  his  poft,  or  be  a deferter,  were  capital 
crimes,  and  puniihed  with  death. 

At  Sparta  it  was  an  inviolable  law  never  to  Her.  l 
fly,  however  fuperior  the  enemy’s  army  might  c-  104.  ’ 
be  in  number,  never  to  abandon  a poll,  nor 
furrender  their  arms.  Thole  who  had  failed 
in  thele  points,  were  declared  infamous  for- 
ever. They  were  not  only  excluded  from  all 
offices,  employments,  affemblies,  and  publiek 
fliews  ; but  it  was  fcandalous  to  ally  with  them 
in  marriage,  and  a thoufand  infults  were  of- 
fered them  in  publiek.  with  impunity.  On  the 
contrary,  great  honours  were  paid  to  fuch 
as  had  behaved  themfelves  valiantly  in  bat- 


* Hoc,  more  Gallorum, 
eft  initium  belli,  quo,  lege 
communi,  omnes  pulieres 
arrnati  convcnire  coguntur; 
qui  ex  eis  no  villi  mus  ve- 


il it  in  conlpedtu  multitudi- 
nis  omnibus  crucial ibus  atfec- 
tus  necatur.  CceL  dc  Bell. 
Gall.  1.  y 
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tie,  or  had  died  fword  in  hand  in  the  defence 
of  their  country. 

Greece  abounded  with  ftatues  of  the  great 
men,  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  bat- 
tles. 1 heir  tombs  were  adorned  with  magni- 
ficent infcriptions,  which  perpetuated  their 
Thucyd.  names  and  memories.  The  cuftom  of  the 
1.2  p.121.  Athenians  in  this  point  was  of  wonderful  effi- 
cacy to  animate  the  courage  of  their  citizens, 
and  inlpire  them  with  fentiments  of  honour  and 
glory.  After  a battle,  the  laft  duties  v/ere 
publickly  rendered  to  thole  who  had  been  (lain. 
The  bones  of  the  dead  were  expofed  for  three 
days  fucceffively  to  the  veneration  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  thronged  to  throw  flowers  upon  them, 
and  to  burn  inccnfe  and  perfumes  before  them. 
After  which,  thole  bones  were  carried  in  pomp, 
in  as  many  coffins  as  there  were  tribes  in  A- 
thens,  to  the  place  particularly  allotted  for  their 
interment.  The  whole  people  attended  this  re- 
ligious ceremony.  The  proceffion  had  fome- 
thing  very  auguft  and  majeftick  in  it,  and  ra- 
ther refembled  a glorious  triumph,  than  a fune- 


ral folemnity. 

Some  days  after,  which  far  exceeds  what  I 
have  juft  laid,  one  of  the  belt  qualified  Athe- 
nians pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  thofe  il- 
lultrious  dead  before  the  v/hole  people.  The 
great  Pericles  was  charged  with  this  commiffi- 
on  after  the  firfl  campaign  of  the  Peloponnefi- 
an  war.  Thucydides  has  preferved  his  dif- 
courfe,  and  there  is  another  upon  the  fitme  fub- 
jeft  in  Plato,  lire  intent  of  this  funeral  ora- 
tion was  to  extol  the  courage  of  thofe  generous 
joldiers  who  had  ffied  their  blood  for  their 
country  t to  inculcate  the  imitation  of  their 


example 
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example  to  the  citizens,  and  efpecially  to  con- 
lole  their  families.  Thefe  were  exhorted  to 
moderate  their  grief  by  reflecting  on  the  glory 
their  relations  had  acquired  for  ever.  “ You 
“ have  never,  fays  the  orator  to  the  fathers  and 
“ mothers,  prayed  to  the  gods,  that  your 
“ children  fhould  be  exempt  from  the  com- 
« mon  law,  which  dooms  all  mankind  to  die  •, 

“ but  only  that  they  fhould  prove  perfons  of  vir - 
“ tue  and  honour.  Your  vows  are  heard,  and 
“ the  glory  with  which  you  fee  them  crowned, 

“ ought  to  dry  your  eyes,  and  change  your 
“ laments  into  thankfgiving.”  The  orators 
often,  by  a figure  common  enough  with  them, 
efpecially  upon  great  occafions,  put  thefe  lively 
exhortations  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead  them- 
felves,  who  feemed  to  quit  their  tombs  to  cheer 
and  confole  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

They  did  not  not  confine  themfelves  to  bare 
difcourfe,  and  barren  praifes.  The  republick, 
as  a tender  and  compafiionate  mother,  took 
upon  herfelf  the  charge  of  maintaining  and 
fubfifting  the  old  men,  widows,  and  orphans, 
who  flood  in  need  of  her  fupport.  The  latter 
were  brought  up  fuitably  to  their  condition,  cot 
till  they  were  of  age  to  carry  arms : and  then  (-'t' 
publickly,  in  the  theatre,  and  in  the  prefence  45 
of  the  whole  people,  they  were  drefb  in  a corn- 
pleat  fuit  of  armour,  which  was  given  them, 
and  declared  foldiers  of  the  republick. 

Was  there  any  thing  wanting  to  the  funeral 
pomp  I now  fpeak  of,  and  did  it  not  feem  in 
iome  meafure  to  transform  the  poor  foldiers  and 
common  burghers  of  Athens  into  heroes  and 
conquerors  ? Have  the  honours  rendered  a- 
mongft  us  to  the  molt  illuftrious  generals,  any 
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thing  more  animated  and  affedting  ? It  was  by 
thefe  means  that  courage,  greatnefs  of  foul, 
ardour  for  glory,  and  that  zeal  and  devotion 
for  their  country,  which  rendered  the  Greeks 
infenfible  to  the  greateft  dangers  and  death  it- 
felf,  were  perpetuated  amongft  them.  For,  as 
Thucydides  * obferves  upon  occafion  of  thefe 
funeral  honours,  Great  men  are  formed , where 
merit  is  bejl  rewarded . 

The  Romans  were  neither  lefs  exadt  in  pu- 
nifhing  offences  againft  military  difcipline,  nor 
lefs  attentive  in  rewarding  merit. 

The  punifhment  was  proportioned  to  the 
crime,  and  did  not  always  extend  to  death. 
Sometimes  a word  of  contempt  fufficed  for  the 
punifhment  of  the  troops : at  others,  the  general 
puniffied  them  by  refufing  them  their  lhare  in  the 
fpoils.  Sometimes  they  were  difmiffed,  and  not 
permitted  to  ferve  againft  the  enemy.  It  was 
common  enough  to  make  them  work  in  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  camp  in  a fingle  tunick  and 
without  a belt.  Ignominy  was  often  more  affedt- 
.Dion.Cafi.  jng  t]un  deoth  itfelf.  C re  far’s  mutinous  troops  de- 
'•  manded  to  be  difmiffed  with  fedidous  comp  aims. 

' * ffCrefar  faid  only  one  word  to  them,  which  was, 

ghiirites,  as  much  as  to  fay,  citizens,  whereas  he 
ufed  to  call  them,  Fellow-foldiers  or  comrades  •,  and 
immediately  difcharged  them.  That  word  was 
like  a itroke  of  thunder  to  them.  They  be- 
lieved themfelves  degraded  and  entirely  difho- 
noured  } and  never  ceafed  importuning  him  in 


cuit,  ffuirites,  voeando  qui 
l'acramentum  ejus  detrcdla- 
bant.  Tacit.  Annul.  I.  I. 
c.  4 


[ Divus  lulius  (editionem 
exercitus  vcibo  uno  compcf- 


the 
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the  moft  humble  and  pathetic  terms,  till  he 
ccnfented,  as  the  greateft  of  favours,  that  they 
fhould  continue  to  carrry  arms  for  him.  This 
Dunilhment,  whereby  the  foldiers  were  broke, 
was  called  exauttoratio. 

The  Roman  army,  through  the  fault  of  the  l;v-  1. 
coniul  Minucius,  who  commanded  it,  was  be-  n.  29. 
fieged  in  their  camp  by  the  iEqui,  and  very 
near  being  taken.  Cincinnatus,  appointed  dic- 
tator for  this  expedition,  marched  to  his  aid, 
delivered  him,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
enemy’s  camp,  which  abounded  with  riches. 

He  punifhed  the  conful’s  troops  by  giving 
them  no  fhare  of  the  booty,  and  obliged  Mi- 
nucius to  quit  the  confulfhip,  and  to  ferve  in 
the  army  as  his  lieutenant,  which  he  did  with- 
out complaint  or  murmur  : “ "fin  thole  times, 

“ obferves  the  hiftorian,  people  fubmittcd 
“ with  fo  much  complacency  to  the  perfons  in 
“ whom  they  faw  a fuperiority  of  merit  joined 
“ with  authority,  that  this  army,  more  fenfi- 
“ ble  of  the  benefit,  than  ignominy  they  had 
“ received,  decreed  the  dictator  a crown  of 
“ gold  of  a pound  weight,  and  on  his  departure 
“ liiluted  him  their  patron  and  preferver.” 

After  the  battle  of  Canute,  wherein  more  Liv.  1. 
than  forty  thoufand  Romans  were  left  upon  the  n-5°  ' 
fpot,  about  feven  thoufand  foldiers,  who  were 
in  the  two  camps,  feeing  themfelves  without 
refource  or  hope,  furrendered  themfelves  and 
their  arms  to  the  enemy,  and  were  made  pri- 


* Adeo  tam  imperio  me-  am  diclatori  librae  pondo  de- 
liori  animas  manluete  obedi-  creverit,  Sc  proficifcentem 

ens  erat,  ut  beneficii  magis  cum  patronum  ialutaveiit. 

quam  ignominiac  hie  exerci-  Liv . 

tus  memor  Sc  coronam  aure~ 


foners. 
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loners.  Ten  thoufand,  who  had  fled  as  well 
as  Varro,  efcaped  by  different  ways,  and  at 
length  rejoined  each  other  at  Canufium  under 
the  conful.  Whatever  inftances  thele  prifoners, 
and  their  relations  could  make  afterwards  to 
obtain  their  ranfom,  and  how  great  foever  the 
want  of  foldiers  then  was  at  Rome,  the  fenate 
could  never  rel’olve  to  redeem  foldiers,  who 
had  been  lo  bafe  as  to  furrender  themfelves  to 
the  enemy,  and  whom  more  than  forty  thou- 
(and  men  killed  before  their  eyes,  could  not  in- 
fpire  with  the  courage  to  die  in  the  field  for  their 
Liv.  1.  23.  country.  The  other  ten  thoufand,  who  had 
n.  25.  efcaped  by  flight,  were  banifhed  into  Sicily, 
and  their  return  prohibited  as  long  as  the  war 
with  the  Carthaginians  fhould  continue.  They 
demanded  with  earneft  entreaties  to  be  led  on 
againft  the  enemy,  and  that  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  expiate  with  their  blood  the 
ignominy  of  their  flight.  The  fenate  remained 
inflexible,  not  believing  that  they  could  con- 
fide the  defence  of  the  republick  to  foldiers, 
who  had  abandoned  their  companions  in  battle. 
At  length,  upon  the  remonftances  and  warm  fol- 
licirations  of  the  proconful  Marcellus,  their  de- 
mand was  granted  -,  but  upon  condition,  that 
they  fhould  not  fet  foot  in  Italy  as  long  as  the 
Id  1.  2-  enemy  fhould  remain  in  it.  All  the  knights 
a.  11.  of  the  army  of  Cannte,  banifhed  into  Sicily, 

f were  alfo  feverely  punifhed.  In  the  firft  re- 
view made,  by  the  centers  after  that  battle,  all 
the  horfes  with  which  the  republick  furnilh- 
ed  them,  were  taken  away ; which  implied 
their  being  degraded  from  the  rank  of  Roman 
knights  : their  former  years  of  fervice  were  de- 
clared void,  and  that  they  fhould  be  obliged 

to 
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to  ferve  ten  more,  fupplying  themfelves  with 
horfes  •,  that  is  to  fay,  as  many  years  as  if  they 
had  never  ferved  at  all  : for  the  knights  were 
not  obliged  to  ferve  more  than  ten  campaigns. 

The  fenate,  rather  than  ranfom  the  prifo-  Liv.  1. 
ners,  which  would  have  coft  lefs,  chole  ra-  n.  5. 
ther  to  arm  eight  thoufand  flaves  •,  to  whom  l 24^n- 
they  promifed  liberty,  if  they  behaved  ' )_ 
themfelves  valiantly.  They  had  ferved  almoft 
two  years  with  great  bravery  : their  liberty 
however  was  not  yet  arrived,  and  with  what- 
ever ardour  they  defired  it*,  they  chofe  rather 
to  deferve  than  demand  it.  An  important  oc~ 
cafion  arofe,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  to 
them  as  the  reward  of  their  valour.  They  did 
wonders  in  the  battle,  except  four  thouland  of 
them,  who  difcovered  fome  timidity.  After 
the  battle,  they  were  all  declared  free.  Their 
joy  was  incredible.  Gracchus,  under  whofe 
command  they  were,  told  them  : Before  I make 
you.  all  equal  by  the  title  of  liberty,  I would  not 
willingly  have  made  a difference  between  the  va- 
liant and  the  timorous.  It  is  however  but  juft  that 
I Jhould  do  fo.  He  then  made  all  thofe,  who 
had  not  done  their  duty  as  well  as  the  reft,  pro- 
mife  upon  oath,  that,  as  Jong  as  they  ferved, 
as  a punifhment  for  their  fault,  they  fhould  al- 
ways ftand  at  their  meals,  except  when  hin- 
dered by  ficknefs : which  was  accepted  and 
executed  with  entire  fubmiffion.  This  of  all 
the  military  puniftiments  was  the  lighteftand 
moft  gentle. 

Jim  altcrum  annum  libertatcm  tacite  mereri,  riuam  pol*- 
tulare  palam  maluerunt.  Liv. 
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The  punifhments  I have  hitherto  related 
fcarce  affedted  any  thing  befides  the  foldier’s 
honour  : there  were  others  which  extended  to 
his  life. 

f’olyb.  1,6.  One  of  the  latter  was  called  Fujhtarium , 

P-48i.  * the  baftinado.  It  was  executed  thus.  The 

tribune  taking  a flick,  only  touched  the  crimi- 
nal with  it,  and  immediately  after,  all  the  fol- 
diers  of  the  legion  fell  on  him  with  flicks  and 
Hones,  fo  that  he  generally  loll  his  life  in  this 
punifhment.  If  any  one  efcaped,  he  was  not 
thereby  entirely  discharged.  His  return  into 
his  own  own  country  was  eternally  prohibited, 
and  not  one  of  his  relations  dared  open  his 
door  to  him.  They  punifhed  a centinel  in  this 
manner,  who  had  quitted  his  poll  ; from 
whence  may  be  judged  the  exadt  difeipline 
they  obferved  in  refpedl  to  the  guard  by 
night,  on  which  the  fafety  and  prefervation 
of  the  whole  army  depended  : all  thofe  who 
abandoned  their  polls,  whether  officers  or  fol- 
diers,  were  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  -fVel- 
lejus  Paterculus  cites  an  example  of  this  punifh- 
ment, executed  upon  one  of  the  principal  officers 
of  a legion,  for  having  fhamefully  taken  to 
flight  in  battle : this  was  in  the  time  of  Antony 
and  young  Odtavius.  But  what  appears  more 
ailonifhing,  thofe  were  condemned  to  the  fame 
punifhment,  who  Hole  in  the  camp.  The  rea- 


* Si  .Antonius  conful,  fuf- 
tuarium  meruerunt  legiones, 
qum  confulem  reliquerunt. 
(lie.  Philip.  3 . n 14. 

•f  Calvinus  Domitius  cum 
cx  confulatu  obtineret  IJif- 
paniam,  graviffimi  compa- 


randique  antiquis  exempli  an- 
tiquis  audor  fuit.  Quippe 
principili  centurionem,  no- 
mine Vibilium,  ob  turpem 
ex  acie  tugam,  fiifte  percuflit. 
Pat  ere . 1.  2.  c.  78. 
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tier  may  remember  the  oath  taken  by  the  fol- 
ders upon  their  entering  it. 

When  a whole  legion  or  cohort  were  guilty, 
as  it  was  not  poffible  to  put  all  that  were  crimi- 
nal to  death,  they  were  decimated  by  lot,  and 
he  whofe  name  was  drawn  the  tenth,  was  exe- 
cuted. In  this  manner,  fear  feized  all,  though 
few  were  punifhed.  Others  were  fentenced  to 
receive  barley  inftead  of  wheat,  and  to  encamp 
without  the  entrenchments  at  the  hazard  of 
being  attacked  by  the  enemy.  Livy  has  an  Liv.  1.  2.' 
example  of  a decimation  as  early  as  the  infancy  "•  59; 
of  the  republick.  Crafius,  when  he  put  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  who  had  fuf-  p.  548. 
fered  themfelves  to  be  defeated  by  Spartacus, 
revived  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the  Romans, 
which  had  been  difufed  for  feveral  ages,  of  de- 
cimating the  foldiers  when  they  had  failed  in 
their  duty  ; and  that  puniihment  had  a very 
happy  effect.  This  kind  of  death,  fays  Plu- 
tarch, is  atttended  with  great  ignominy  ; and 
as  it  was  executed  before  the  whole  army,  it 
diffufed  terror  and  horror  throughout  the 
camp. 

Decimation  became  very  common  under  the 
emperors,  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  Chrifti- 
ans,  whofe  refufal  to  adore  idols,  or  perlecute 
believers,  was  confidered  and  punifhed  as  a fa- 
crilegious  revolt.  The  Theban  legion  wasExepift. 
treated  in  this  manner  under  Maximian.  That  S.  Euche- 
emperor  caufed  it  to  be  decimated  three  times  r“  Lugd. 
fuceeffively , without  being  able  to  overcome  j.d  .|ylvr‘ 
the  pious  refinance  of  thofe  generous  foldi- tp! 
ers.  Mauritius,  their  commander,  in  concert 
with  all  the  other  officers,  wrote  a very 
fhort,  but  admirable  letter  to  the  emperor. 
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* We  are  your  foldiers , emperor , but  the  fervants 
of  God.  We  owe  you  our  fervice,  but  him  our 
innocency.  We  cannot  renounce  God , to  obey  you  ; 
that  God , who  is  our  creator  and  in  after,  and 
yours  alfo , whether  you  wilt  or  no.  All  the 
reft  of  the  legion  were  put  to  death  without 
making  the  leaft  refiftance,  and  went  to  join 
the  legions  of  angels,  and  to  praife  the  God  of 
armies  with  them  for  evermore. 

Thefe  capital  punifhments  were  not  frequent 
in  the  time  of  the  republick.  f It  was  a ca- 
pital crime,  as  we  have  faid,  to  quit  a poll  or 
fight  without  orders : and  the  example  of  fa- 
thers, who  had  not  fpared  their  own  fons,  in- 
fpired  a juft  terror,  which  prevented  faults,  and 
occafioned  the  rules  of  military  difcipline  to  be 
refpedted.  There  is  in  thefe  bloody  executions 
a fe verity  fhocking  to  nature,  and  which  how- 
ever we  could  not  venture  abfolutely  to  con- 
demn •,  becaufe  if  every  great  publick  ||  exam- 
ple has  fomething  of  injuftice  in  it,  on  the 
other  fide,  whatever  of  that  kind  is  contrary 
to  the  intereft  of  particulars,  is  compenfated 
by  the  utility  which  redounds  to  the  publick 
from  it. 

A general  is  fometimes  obliged  to  treat  his  fol- 
diers with  great  rigour,  either  to  put  a ftop  by 


* Milites  fumus,  impera. 
tor,  tui  fed  tamen  fervi  dei. 
Tibi  militiam  dcbemus,  ilii 
innocentiam.  Se  qui  impe- 
latorem  in  hoc  nequaquam 
polTumus,  ut  adtorem  ne- 
gemus ; Deum  au&orem  nof- 
trum.  Deum  au&orern,  ve- 
ils nobis,  tuum. 

f Prsefidio  decederc  apud 


Romanos  capital  efle,  & ne- 
ce  liberorum  etiam  fiiorum 
earn  legem  parentes  fanxiffe. 
Li<v.  L 24.  n.  37. 

||  Habet  aliquid  ex  iniquo 
omne  magnum  exemplum, 
quod  contra  fingulos,  utili- 
tate  publica  reprenditur.  Ta- 
cit, AnnaL  1.  14*  44* 
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timely  feverities  either  to  a revolt  juft  forming, 
or  an  open  violation  of  difcipline.  He  would 
at  fuch  times  be  cruel  if  he  acted  with  genrle- 
nefs,  and  would  refemble  the  furgeon,  who  out 
of  a falfe  companion  fhould  chufe  rather  to  let 
the  whole  body  perifh,  than  cut  off  a mortified 
member.  What  is  be  avoided  on  thefe  ocea- 
fions,  is  to  feem  to  aft  from  paffion  or  hatred  : 

* for  then  the  remedies  improperly  applied 
would  only  aggravate  the  difeafe.  This  hap-  Liv.  1.  S. 
pened  in  the  firft  example  of  decimation  I ci-  n' 
ted,  by  which  Appius  had  made  himfelf  fo  ex- 
tremely odious  to  the  foldiers,  that  they  chofe 
rather  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  beaten  by  the 
enemy,  than  to  conquer  with  him  and  for  him. 

He  was  of  an  obftinate  dilpofxtion,  and  in- 
flexibly  rigid.  Papirius,  long  after,  afted 
much  more  wifely  in  a cafe  not  unlike  this, 
f Plis  foldiers,  exprefsly  to  mortify  him,  re- 
treated in  battle,  and  deprived  him  of  a viftory. 

He  perceived  like  an  able  captain  the  caufe  of 
that  behaviour,  and  found  it  neceflary  to  mo- 
derate his  feverity,  and  foften  his  too  imperious 
humour.  He  did  fo,  and  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  he  entirely  regained  the  affeftion  of  his 
troops.  A compleat  victory  was  the  confe- 
quence.  Much  art  and  prudence  are  requifite 
in  punifhing  with  fuccefs. 

It  was  rather  by  the  views  of  reward  and 
fenfe  of  honour  that  the  Romans  engaged  their 
troops  to  do  their  duty.  After  the  taking  of 


Interupeflivis  remediis 
delidla  accendebatur.  Tacit. 

f Ceffatum  a milite,  ac 
de  induftria,  ut  obtre£laretur 
de  laudibus  ducis,  impcdita 


viftonaeft. Sen  fit  peritus 

dux  quae  res  viftorice  oblta- 
ret : tcmperandum  ingenium 
fuum  efTe,  & feveritatem  mil- 
ccndam  comitate.  Liv. 

a town. 
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a town,  or  gaining  a battle,  the  general  ufualiy 
gave  the  booty  to  the  foldiers,  but  with  admi- 
rable order,  as  Polybius  informs  us  in  his  rela- 
tion of  the  taking  of  Carthagena.  It  is,  fays 
he,  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans, upon  the  fignal  given  by  the  generals, 
to  difperfe  themfelves  in  order  to  plunder  the 
city  that  has  been  taken  : after  which  every  one 
carries  the  booty  he  has  got  to  his  own  legi- 
on. When  the  whole  has  been  fold  by  audtion, 
the  tribunes  divide  the  money  into  equal  fhares, 
which  are  given  not  only  to  thofe  who  are  in 
other  polls,  but  to  them  who  have  been 
left  to  guard  the  camp,  the  Tick,  and  fuch  as 
have  been  detached  upon  any  occafion.  And 
to  prevent  any  injuftice  from  being  committed 
in  this  part  of  the  war,  the  foldiers  are  made 
to  fwear  before  they  take  the  field,  and  the  firft 
day  they  afiemble,  that  they  will  not  fecrete 
any  part  of  the  booty,  but  faithfully  bring  in 
whatever  they  fhall  make.  What  a love  of 
order,  obfervance  of  difcipline,  and  regard  for 
juflice  does  this  argue,  amiaft  the  tumult  of 
arms,  and  the  very  ardour  of  victory ! 

Upon  the  day  of  triumph,  the  general  made 
another  diftribution  of  money  in  greater  or  lefs 
proportions,  according  to  the  different  times  of 
the  republick  •,  but  always  moderate  enough 
before  the  civil  wars. 

Ljv  i 7.  Honour  was  fometimes  annexed  to  advantage, 
7.  and  the  foldier  was  much  more  fenfible  to  the  one 
than  the  other  : and  how  much  more  the  officers  ! 
P.  Decius  the  tribune,  with  a detachment  which 
he  conduced  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  upon  the 
brink  of  an  Eminence,  had  faved  the  whole  army 
by  one  of  the  nobleft  addons  mentioned  in  hiftory . 

Upon 
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Upon  his  return,  the  conful,  in  the  prefence  of 
ail  the  troops,  bellowed  the  higheft  praifes  up- 
on him,  and  befides  many  other  military  pre- 
fents,  gave  him  a crown  of  gold,  and  an  hun- 
dred oxen,  to  which  he  added  another  ox  of: 
extraordinary  fize  and  beauty  with  gilt  horns. 

He  decreed  the  foldiers,  who  had  accompanied 
the  tribune,  a double  portion  of  corn  during 
the  whole  time  they  fhould  ferve  : and  for  the 
prefent,  two  oxen  and  two  compleat  dreffes  a 
man.  The  legions  alfo,  to  exprefs  their  grati- 
tude, prefented  Decius  with  a crown  of  turf, 
which  was  the  fign  of  a fiege  raifed  ; and  his 
own  foldiers  did  the  fame.  He  facrificed  the 
ox  with  the  gilt  horns  to  Mars,  and  gave  the 
other  hundred  to  his  foldiers  : the  legions  alfo 
rewarded  each  of  them  with  a pound  of  flow- 
er, and  a gallon  of  wine. 

Calphurnius  Pifo,  flrnamed  Frugi , out  ofvai.Max. 
veneration  for  his  virtues  and  great  frugality,  1.  4.  c. 
having  varioufly  rewarded  moll  of  thofe,  who 
had  aflifted  him  in  terminating  the  Sicilian 
war,  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  reward  alfo, 
but  at  his  own  expence,  the  fervices  of  one  of 
his  fons,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  the  moft 
upon  that  occafion.  He  declared  publickly, 
that  he  had  deferved  a crown  of  gold,  and 
aflured  him,  that  he  would  leave  him  one  by 
his  will,  of  the  weight  of  three  pounds : de- 
creeing him  that  honour  as  general,  and  pay- 
ing the  price  of  the  crown  as  father : TJt  ho- 
nor em  public  e a duce , pretium  privatim  a pat  re 
acciperet. 

■ The  crown  of  gold  was  a prefent  fcarce 
ever  granted  but  to  principal  officers.  There 
were  feveral  others  for  different  occafions. 

Vol.  JI.  D The 
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The  crown  Obftdionalis , of  which  I have  fpo- 
ken  before,  for  having  delivered  the  citizens  or 
troops  from  a fiege  : it  was  compofed  of  turf, 
and  was  the  mod:  glorious  of  all.  The  Corona 
Civica , for  having  laved  the  life  of  a citizen  : it 
was  of  oaken  leaves,  in  remembrance,  as  is  faid, 
that  men  of  old  fed  upon  acorns.  The  Mural 
crown,  for  having  been  the  firft  in  dealing  the 
walls  of  a place  befieged  : it  v/as  adorned  with 
a kind  of  battlements,  like  thofe  to  be  feen 
upon  the  ancient  walls  of  towns.  The  Corona 
Rojira.  Navalis,  which  was  compofed  of  ornaments 
like  beaks  of  fhips.  It  was  given  to  the  admi- 
ral of  a fleet,  who  had  gained  a victory.  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind  are  very  rare.  Agrippa, 
who  obtained  one,  thought  it  very  much  for 
his  honour. 


Virgin. Cui  belli  infigne  fuperbum, 

1-  8.  Tempora  navali  fulgent  roflrata  corona.  - 

• Who  bears  ‘war's  glorious  fign , 

Beak'd  with  the  naval  crown  whofe  temples  Jhine. 

Befides  thefe  crowns  ( for  there  were  fome 
others)  the  generals  presented  the  foldiers  or 
officers,  who  fignalized  themfelves  in  a particu- 
lar manner,  with  a fword,  a fhield,  and  other 
arms  •,  and  fometimes  alfo  with  diftinguiffiing 
military  habits.  * We  have  feen  an  officer 
rewarded  thirty  four  times  by  the  generals,  and 
gain  fix  civick  crowns. 

Thefe  prefents  and  crowns  were  titles  of  no- 
bility to  them,  and  upon  competitions  with  ri- 

* Quater  & tricies  virtutis  bus  fum : fex  civicas  coronas 
eaufa  donatus  ab  imperatori-  accepi.  Liv.  1.  42.  n.  34. 
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vals  for  ranks  and  dignities,  often  determined 
the  preference  in  their  favour ; and  they 
did  not  fail  to  adorn  themfelves  with  them  up- 
on publick  folemnities.  They  a Ifo  affixed  to  Liv.  1. 10. 
the  doors  of  their  houfes  the  fpoils  they  had  n.  7.  1.  23. 
taken  from  the  enemy;  nor  was  any  future  1 38. 11.43. 
poffeffor  permitted  to  take  them  down.  Upon 
which  Pliny  makes  a fine  refiedion,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  render  in  terms  of  fo  much  fpirit 
as  his.  “ The  houfes,  fays  he,  ftill  triumphed,  Plin.l.  3;. 
“ though  they  had  changed  their  mailers.  c-  z- 
“ What  could  more  excite  to  glory,  or  be 
“ more  offenfive  to  an  unworthy  pofTeffor,  than 
“ walls,  which  reproached  him  as  often  as  he 
“ entered,  that  they  were  honoured  folely  by 
« the  trophies  of  another.”  Triumphabant  eti- 
am  dominis  mutatis , domus  ipfce.  Et  erat  hcec 
fiimulatio  ingens , exprobantibiis  t edits  quolidie  ini- 
bellem  dominum  intrare  in  alienum  triumphum. 

The  praifes  given  in  the  prefence  of  the 
whole  army  made  no  lefs  impreffion  upon  their 
minds  ; and  are  what  a good  general  never 
fpares  on  proper  occafions.  Agricola*,  lays 
Tacitus,  neither  envied  nor  leflened  any  man’s 
glory : Centurion  or  Prtefed,  in  him  they 
I found  a faithful  witnefs  of  their  exploits,  to 
which  he  never  failed  doing  the  utrnofl  juftice. 

Ctefar  upon  being  informed  of  the  valour  with  Caef  de 
which  Cicero,  the  famous  orator’s  brother,  2ell-Gall 
had  defended  his  camp  againfl  the  great  army 
of  the  Gauls,  extolled  publickly  the  grcatnefs 
of  the  adion,  praifed  the  legion  in  general, 

* Nec  unquam  per  alios  corruptum  fafti  teftem  liabe- 
■ gelta  avidus  intercepit:  ieu  bat.  Tacit,  in  <tit.  Agric . 

• ccnturio,  feu  praefeftus,  in-  c.  22. 
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and  apodrophized  particularly  to  thole  of  the 
centurions  and  tribunes,  who,  as  Cicero  has 
obferved  to  him,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  mod. 
Upon  another  occafion,  Scasva,  a centurion, 
had  contributed  very  much  to  the  defence  of  a 
breach  of  great  importance.  When  his  buck- 
ler was  brought  to  Gefar  with  two  hundred  and 
thirty  arrow-lhots  through  it ; furprized  and 
charmed  with  his  bravery,  he  immediately 
made  him  a prefent  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
federces,  (about  twelve  hundred  pounds)  and 
raifed  him  diredtly  from  the  eighth  to  the  firft 
rank  of  the  centurions,  appointing  him  Pri- 
mipilus,  a very  honourable  poll,  as  I have  ob- 
ferved elfewhere,  and  which  had  no  fuperior 
but  the  tribunes,  lieutenant-generals,  and  com- 
manders in  chief. 

Nothing  was  equal  to  this  latter  method  of 
rewarding,  for  infpiring  the  troops  with  valour. 
By  a wife  edablifhment,  there  were  many  de- 
grees of  honour  and  didindtion  in  a legion,  of 
which  none  were  granted  upon  account  of  birth, 
or  bought  for  money.  Merit  was  the  only 
means  of  attaining  them,  at  lead  it  was  the 
mod  ordinary  method.  Whatever  didance 
there  was  between  the  private  centinel  and  the 
confular  dignity,  the  door  lay  open  to  it : it 
was  a beaten  path,  and  there  were  many  ex- 
amples of  citizens,  who  from  one  degree  to 
another,  at  length  attained  that  fupreme  digni- 
ty. With  what  ardour  mud  fuch  a fight  in- 
fpire  the  troops ! Men  are  capable  of  every 
thing,  when  properly  excited  by  the  motives 
of  honour  and  glory. 

' It  remains  for  me  to  fay  fomething  upon 
trophies  and  triumphs. 


Trophies, 
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Trophies,  amongft  the  ancients,  were  origi- 
nally an  heap  of  arms  and  fpoils  taken  from 
enemies,  and  erefted  by  the  vidtor  in  the  field 
of  battle,  of  which  in  after-times  reprefenta- 
tions  were  made  in  ftone  and  brafs.  They 
never  failed,  immediately  after  a vidtory,  to 
raife  a trophy,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a fa- 
cred  thing,  becaufe  always  an  offering  to  feme 
divinity  : for  which  reafon  none  prefumed  to 
throw  it  down.  Neither  when  it  fell  through 
age,  was  it  permitted  to  eredt  it  again  ; for 
which  Plutarch  gives  a fine  reafon,  that  argues 
great  humanity  in  the  fentiments  of  the  anci- 
ents. To  re-inflate , fays  he,  and  fet  up  again 
the  monuments  of  ancient  differences  with  enemies , 
which  time  has  conveniently  demolifhed , has  fome- 
thing  odious  in  it , and  feems  to  argue  a define  to 
perpetuate  enmity. 

We  do  not  obferve  the  fame  humanity  in 
the  Roman  triumphs,  of  which  I am  ft  ill  to 
fpeak.  The  generals,  as  well  as  the  officers 
and  foldiers,  had  alfo  rewards  in  view.  The 
title  of  lmperator  granted  after  a victory,  and 
the  fupplications,  that  is  to  fay,  the  publick 
proceffions,  facrifices,  and  prayers,  decreed  at 
Rome  for  a certain  number  of  days,  to  thank 
the  gods  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  agreea- 
bly flattered  their  ambition.  But  the  triumph 
exceeded  every  thing.  There  were  two  forts 
of  it,  the  lefs  and  the  greater. 

The  lefs  triumph  was  called  Ovatio.  In  that 
the  general  was  neither  feated  on  a chariot, 
dreft  in  triumphal  robes,  nor  crowned  with 
lawrel.  He  entered  the  city  on  foot,  or,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  on  horfeback,  crowned  with 
myrtle,  and  followed  by  his  army.  This 
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kind  oi  triumph  was  granted  only,  either 
when  the  war  had  not  been  declared,  had  been 
with  a people  little  confiderable,  or  not  at- 
tended with  any  great  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

A triumph  could  properly  be  granted  only 
to  a dictator,  a conful,  or  a praetor,  who  had 
commanded  in  chief.  The  fenate  decreed  this 
honour,  after  which  the  affair  was  deliberated 
upon  in  the  affembly  of  the  people,  where  it 
often  met  with  great  difficulties.  Several  how- 
ever triumphed  without  the  fenate’s  concur- 
rence •,  provided  the  people  had  decreed  them 
that  honour.  But  if  they  could  not  obtain  it 
from  either  the  one  or  the  other  order,  they 
went  and  triumphed  upon  the  Alban  mountain 
ai.  Max.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  It  is  faid, 

2.  e.  8-  that  to  obtain  this  honour,  it  was  necefiary  to 
have  killed  five  thoufand  enemies  in  battle. 

After  the  general  had  difbributed  part  of  the 
fpoils  to  the  foldiers,  and  performed  fome  other 
ceremonies,  the  proceffion  began,  and  entered 
the  city  through  the  triumphal  port  to  alcend 
to  the  capitol.  At  the  head  of  it  were  the 
players  upon  mufical  inftruments,  who  made 
the  air  rel'ound  with  their  harmony.  They 
were  followed  by  the  beafts  that  were  to  be  fa- 
crificed,  adorned  with  fillets  and  flowers,  ma- 
ny of  them  having  their  horns  gilt.  After 
them  came  the  whole  booty,  and  all  the  fpoils, 
either  difplayed  upon  carriages,  or  borne  upon 
the  fhoulders  of  young  men  in  magnificent  ha- 
bits. The  names  of  the  nations  conquered 
were  written  in  great  characters,  and  the  cities, 
that  had  been  taken,  reprefented.  Sometimes 
they  added  to  the  pomp  extraordinary  animals, 
brought  from  the  countries  fubjebted,  as  bears, 
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panthers,  .ions,  and  elephants.  But  what  molt 
attracted  the  attention  and  curiofity  of  the 
fpettators,  were  the  illuftrious  captives,  who 
walked  in  chains  before  the  vi&or’s  chariot ; 
great  officers  of  Hate,  generals  of  armies, 
princes,  kings  with  their  wives  and  children. 
The  conful  followed,  (fuppofing  the  general  to 
be  fo)  mounted  upon  a fuperb  chariot,  drawn 
by  four  horfes,  and  robed  with  the  auguft  and 
magnificent  habit  of  triumph,  his  head  incir- 
cled  with  a crown  of  lawrel,  holding  alfo  a 
branch  of  the  fame  tree  in  his  hand  ; and  fome- 
times  accompanied  with  his  young  children  fit- 
ting by  him.  Behind  the  chariot  marched  the 
whole  army,  the  cavalry  firft,  then  the  in- 
fantry. All  the  foldiers  were  crowned  with 
lawrel,  and  thofe  who  had  received  particular 
crowns,  and  other  marks  oi  honour,  did  not 
fail  to  fhew  them  on  fo  great  a folemnity. 
They  emulated  each  other  in  celebrating  the 
praifes  of  their  general,  and  fometimes  threw 
in  expreffions,  fufficiently  olfenlive,-  of  raillery 
and  fatyr  againft  him,  which  favoured  of  the 
military  freedom  •,  but  the  joy  of  the  ceremony 
entirely  blunted  their  edge,  and  abated  their 
bitternefs. 

AfToon  as  the  conful  turned  from  the  forum 
towards  the  capitol,  the  prifoners  were  carried 
to  prifon  •,  where  they  were  either  immediately 
put  to  death,  or  often  kept  in  confinement  for 
the  reft  of  their  lives.  Upon  his  entrance  into 
the  capitol,  the  vidtor  made  this  very  remark- 
able prayer  to  the  god.  * Filled  with  gratitude 

and 

* Gratiastibi,  Jupiter  op-  noni  reginae,  & eaeteris  hu- 
tume,  maxume ; tibique  Ju-  jus  cuftodibus  habitatoribuf- 
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and  joy , I return  you  thanks , O mofi  good  and 
mojl  great  Jupiter , awi  you  queen  Juno , and  all 
the  other  gods , the  guardians  and  inhabitants  of 
this  citadel , to  this  day  and  hour  you  have 

vouch fafed  by  my  hands  to  prej'erve  and  guide  the 
Roman  republick  happily.  Continue  always , / 
implore  you,  to  preferve,  guide , protect,  and  fa- 
vour it  in  all  things.  This  prayer  was  follow- 
ed by  facrificing  die  victims,  and  a magnifi- 
cent feaft,  given  in  the  capital,  fometimes  by 
the  publick,  and  fometimes  by  the  perfon  him- 
felf  who  triumphed.  The  reader  may  fee  in 
Plutarch  the  long  and  fine  del'cription  he  gives 
of  the  triumph  of  Paulus  Emilius. 

It  mult  be  allowed,  that  this  was  a glorious 
day  for  a general  of  an  army  ; and  it  is  not 
furprizing  that  all  poflible  endeavours  Ihould 
be  ufed  to  deferve  fo  grateful  a diftindtion,  and 
fo  fplcndid  an  honour.  Nor  had  Rome  any 
thing  more  magnificent  and  majeftick  than  this 
pompous  ceremony.  But  the  fight  of  captives, 
the  mournful  objects  of  companion,  if  thofe 
victors  had  been  capable  of  any,  obfcured  and 
effaced  all  its  luftre.  What  inhuman  pleafure  ! 
What  barbarous  joy ! To  fee  princes,  kings, 
princefles,  queens,  tender  infants,  and  feeble 
old  men,  dragged  before  them ! We  may  re- 
member the  diflembled  marks  of  friendfhip, 
the  falfe  promifes,  the  treacherous  carefies  of 
young  Caefar,  called  afterwards  Auguflus,  in 
regard  to  Cleopatra,  lolely  with  the  view  of 
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inducing  that  princefs  to  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  carri- 
ed to  Rome,  that  is  to  fay,  to  adorn  his  tri- 
umph, and  gratify  him  in  the  cruel  fatisfa£lion 
of  feeing  the  molt  potent  queen  of  the  world 
proftrate  at  his  feet  in  the  mod  depreffed  and 
forlorn  condition  it  were  polfible  to  imagine. 
But  fhe  well  knew  the  fnare.  Such  a conduct 
and  fuch  fentiments,  in  my  opinion,  difhonour 
human  nature. 

In  relating  the  rewards  granted  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  foldiery,  I have  oniitted  a very 
important  circumftance,  I mean  the  edablilh- 
ment  of  colonies.  When  the  Romans  fird  car- 
ried their  arms,  and  extended  their  conquefts 
out  of  Italy,  they  punifhed  the  people,  who 
refilled  them  with  two  much  obltinacy,  by  de- 
priving them  of  part  of  their  lands,  which  they 
granted  to  fuch  of  the  Roman  citizens  as  were 
poor,  and  elpecially  to  the  veteran  foidiers, 
who  had  lerved  their  full  proportion  of  time  in 
the  army.  By  this  means  the  latter  faw  thern- 
felves  fettled  in  tranquillity  with  a comfortable 
income,  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  their  fa- 
milies. They  became  by  degrees  the  mod 
confiderable  perfons  in  the  cities  to  which  they 
were  fent,  and  obtained  the  firll  polls,  and 
and  principal  dignities  in  them.  Rome  by 
thefe  fettlements,  which  were  the  refult  of  a 
wife  and  profound  policy,  befides  rewarding 
her  foidiers  advantageoufiy,  kept  the  conquered 
nations  in  fubjedlion  by  their  means,  formed 
them  to  the  Roman  manners  and  cudoms,  and 
by  degrees  made  them  forget  their  own  ufages 
and  difpofitions,  to  embrace  thofe  of  their  vic- 
tors. I* ranee  has  edablilhed  a new  kind  of  mi- 
litary reward,  .which  merits  a place  here. 

SECT, 
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SECT.  V. 

Eft ablijhment  of  the  royal  hofpital  of  invalids  at 

Paris. 

W ^ not  e^her  amongft  the  Greeks 
* * or  Romans,  or  any  other  people,  any 
publick  foundations  for  the  relief  of  the  foldi- 
ery,  whom  either  long  fatigues  or  wounds 
had  made  incapable  of  fervice.  It  was  re- 
ferred for  Lewis  XIV.  to  fet  other  princes  that 
example,  which  England  foon  began  to  imi- 
tate ; and  we  may  fay,  that  amonglt  an  infi- 
nite number  of  great  adtions  which  have  ren- 
dered his  reign  illuftrious,  nothing  equals  the 
glorious  foundation  of  the  Hotel  roial  des  inva- 
lids s. 

There  has  been  lately  publilhed  a book  upon 
the  royal  hofpital  of- invalids,  which  anfwers 
In  fome  meafure  the  magnificence  of  that  foun- 
dation, in  the  beauty  and  number  of  its  plates 
and  ornaments.  In  this  book,  all  that  regards 
the  revenues,  expences,  buildings,  difcipline, 
and  government  temporal  and  fpiritual  of  that 
houie,  are  circumflantially  explained.  We  are 
obliged  to  perfons  who  take  pains  to  preferve 
and  tranfmit  in  this  manner  to  pofterity  an  ex- 
act knowledge  of  fadts  fo  worthy  ol  remem- 
brance. For  my  part,  my  intent  is  only  to 
give  a brief  idea  of  them. 

Every  thing  In  this  Itrudture  denotes  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  ot  its  auguft  foun- 
der. We  are  ftruck  with  aftonifhment  at  the 
light  of  a vail  and  fuperb  edifice,  capable  of 
containing  almoft  four  thoufand  perfons,  in 

which 
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which  art  has  known  how  to  unite  whatever 
could  ftrike  the  eye  on  the  out-fide  by  pomp 
and  fplendor,  with  all  that  can  conduce  to  the 
ufes  and  conveniences  of  life  within. 

There,  in  tranquillity  and  repofe,  the  offi- 
cers and  foldiers,  whom  their  wounds  or  age 
have  made  unable  to  lerve,  and  the  narrownels  ol 
their  fortunes  incapable  to  fupport  themfelves  ; 
there,  thofe  brave  warriors,  freed  from  all  care  and 
difquiet,  are  lodged,  fed,  cloathed,  and  main- 
tained, as  well  in  ficknefs  as  health,  in  a decent 
manner,  and  find  a fafe  retreat,  and  an  honou- 
rable afylum  provided  for  them,  by  the  piety 
and  paternal  goodnefs  of  Lewis  XIV. 

It  is  natural  to  conceive,  that  the  expence  for 
the  fupport  of  fuch  an  houfe  mult  be  immenfe. 

Two  thouland  five  hundred  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  about  eleven  thouland  five  hundred  hog- 
fheads  of  wine  are  annually  confirmed  in  it. 
Phyficians,  furgeons,  apothecaries,  and  fer- 
vants,  abound  in  this  houie.  The  infirmaries 
are  ferved  by  thirty  five  fillers,  Filles  dc  la  cha- 
rite , with  furprizing  induftry  and  cleanlinefs. 

But  Irom  whence  arife  the  funds  neceflary  for 
fuch  a multitude  of  wants  and  occafions  ? Who 
could  believe  it,  or  can  fufficiently  admire  the 
wifdom,  that  inftituted  fuch  order  and  oecono- 
nomy  ? It  is  the  officer  and  foldier,  who  con- 
tribute with  joy,  and  almoft  infenfibly,  to  art 
eftablifhment,  in  which  they  hope  one  day  to 
find  tranquillity  and  repofe,  and  a period  of  all 
their  labours.  The  fund  for  all  thefe  expences 
arife  from  three  deniers  (a  twelfth  part  of  a 
French  penny)  deducted  from  every  livre  of 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expences  of  war. 

I his  feems  a fmall  matter  in  itfelf,  but  the 

total 
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total  amounts  to  a very  confiderable  fum.  Du- 
ring the  war  which  ended  1714,  in  which  an 
hundred  millions  of  livres  were  yearly  expend- 
ed, thefe  three  deniers  per  livre,  produced 
About  fix - twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  livres  a year. 
ty  thtnifand  j ]iave  faid  nothing  yet  of  what  is  moft  ad- 

: pounds  ter-  • i,  • ■ • r 0 / . . 

mjrable  in  this  foundation,  is  in  a manner 
its  foul,  and  does  moft  honour  to  the  memory 
of  Lewis  XIV.  I do  not  mean  that  magnifi- 
cent temple,  wherein  the  moft  famous  mafters  in 
architecture,  painting,  and  fculpture,  the  Man- 
fards,  Decottes,  Coypelles,  Girardons,  Couftons, 
have  exhaufted  their  whole  art  to  adorn  that 
auguft  pile.  I mean  the  charitable  care  and 
chriftian  attention  of  that  prince,  after  having 
provided,  with  a magnificence  truly  royal,  for 
the  temporal  occafions  of  the  officers  and  foldi- 
ers,  in  providing  alfo  that  they  fhould  not 
want  all  the  aids  of  religion  in  their  retreat, 
it  happens  fometimes,  that  thefe  warriors  take 
upon  them  the  profeffion  of  arms  folely  from 
the  views  of  intereft  and  ambition  : that  tho’ 
moil  accomplifhed  in  military  knowledge,  they 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  religion  : and  that  full 
of  zeal  and  fidelity  for  their  prince,  they  never 
give  themfelves  anv  trouble  about  knowing 

J ^ W 

their  duty  to  God.  How  great  an  advantage 
and  confolation  is  it  to  them  to  find,  towards 
the  dole  of  their  days,  in  the  zeal  and  charity 
of  wife  and  religious  minifters  of  Jeius  Chrift, 
thofe  inftruCtions,  which  perhaps  they  have 
wanted  in  the  former  part  of  their  lives  ; to 
recal  in  the  bitternefs  of  their  hearts,  whole 
years  entirely  paft  in  vice  and  libertinifm  •,  and 
to  retrieve  by  fincere  repentance  and  forrow  the 
reward  of  all  their  actions,  even  of  the  moft 

laudable. 
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laudable,  which  were  otherwife  unfortunately 
loft  to  them  from  the  badnefs  of  their  mo- 
tives. 

The  pomp  and  magnificence  of  this  temple 
are  juftly  admired.  But  another  objedt  prefents 
itlelf  to  our  view  at  whatever  hour  of  the  day 
we  enter  it,  a fight  far  more  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, and  which  cannot  be  looked  upon  with- 
out tears  in  our  eyes : ancient  warriors  maim- 
ed, crippled,  without  legs,  arms,  eyes,  humbly 
proftrating  themfelves  before  the  God  of  armies, 
whofe  majefty  they  adore  with  the  mo  ft  profound 
refignation  •,  to  whom  they  pay  continual  thanks- 
givings for  having  delivered  them  out  of  fo  ma- 
ny dangers,  and  efpecially  for  having  taken  them 
from  the  gates  of  hell ; to  whom,  filled  with 
the  molt  lively  fenfe  of  gratitude,  they  incef- 
fantly  lift  up  their  hands  and  voices,  to  fay : 

Be  mindful,  O Lord,  of  the  prince  who  has 
opened  this  thy  facred  alylupi  for  us,  and  be 
merciful  to  him  for  the  mercy  which  he  hath 
fhewn  to  us  thy  fervants. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Of  SIEGES. 


HE  ancients  diflirsguiffied  themfelves  no 


X lefs  by  the  art  of  forming  and  fuftaining 
fieges,  than  by  that  of  making  war  in  the 
field.  It  is  agreed  by  all,  that  they  carried 
thefe  two  parts  of  military  knowledge  to  a ve- 
ry high  degree  of  perfection,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  moderns  to  exceed.  The  ufe  of 
mufkets,  bombs,  canons,  and  other  fire-arms 
fince  the  invention  of  powder,  has  occafioned 
the  alteration  of  many  things  in  the  manner  of 
making  war,  efpecially  in  fieges,  the  duration 
of  which  has  been  very  much  abridged  by  their 
means.  But  thefe  changes  have  not  been  fo 
confiderable  as  generally  imagined,  and  have 
added  nothing  either  to  the  merit  or  capacity 
of  generals. 

To  treat  what  relates  to  fieges  with  fome  or- 
der, I fhall  premife  fomething  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  fortifications  of  the  ancients  were 
formed  •,  and  lira  11  then  give  fome  general  idea 
of  the  principal  machines  of  war  ufed  by  them 
in  fieges  ; and  conclude  with  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  places.  The  Chevalier  Follard  has 
treated  thefe  feveral  articles  very  extenfively  in 
the  fecond  and  third  volumes  of  his  remarks 
upon  Polybius,  and  has  been  my  guide  in  a 
fubjeCt  that  required  the  direction  of  an  able 
and  experienced  foldier. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Of  ancient  fortifications. 

HO  W far  foever  we  look  back  into  anti- 
quity, we  find  amongft  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  cities  fortified  almofl:  in  the  fame 
manner  with  their  foflfes,  courtains,  and  tow- 
ers. Vitruvius,  in  treating  of  the  conitruction 
of  places  of  war  in  his  time,  fays,  that  the 
towers  ought  to  projedt  beyond  the  wall,  in  or- 
der that  when  the  enemy  approaches,  the  de- 
fenders upon  the  right  and  left  may  take  them 
in  flank  : and  that  they  ought  to  be  round,  and 
faced  with  many  ftones,  becaufe  fuch  as  are 
fquare,  are  foon  beat  down  by  the  machines  of 
war  and  battering  rams,  which  eafily  break 
their  angles.  He  adds  after  fbme  remarks, 
that  near  the  towers  the  wall  fhould  be  cut 
within-fide  the  breadth  of  the  tower,  and  that 
the  ways  broke  in  this  manner  fhould  only  be 
joined  and  continued  by  beams  laid  upon  the 
two  extremities,  without  being  made  faft  with 
iron,  that  in  cafe  the  enemy  fhould  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  any  part  of  the  wall,  the 
befieged  might  remove  this  wooden  bridge, 
and  thereby  prevent  his  paflage  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  wall  and  into  the  towers. 

The  beft  towns  of  the  ancients  were  fituated 
upon  eminences.  They  inclofed  them  fome- 
times  within  two  or  three  walls  and  fofses. 
Berofus,  cited  by  Jofephus,  informs  us,  that 
Nebuchadonofor  fortified  Babylon-  with  a triple 
inclofure  of  brick  walls  of  a furprizing  ftrength 
and  height.  Polybius,  fpeaking  of  Syringa, 
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the  capital  of  ITyrcania,  which  Antiochus  be- 
fieged,  fays,  that  city  was  furrounded  with 
three  fofses,  each  forty  five  feet  broad,  and 
twenty  two  deep ; upon  each  fide  of  thefe 
was  a double  entrenchment,  and  behind  all,  a 
ftrong  wall.  The  city  of  Jerufalem,  fays  Jo- 
fephus,  was  furrounded  by  a triple  wall,  except 
on  the  fide  of  the  valleys,  where  there  was  but 
one,  becaufe  they  were  inacceflible.  To  thefe 
they  had  added  many  other  works,  one  of 
which,  fays  Jofephus,  had  it  been  compleated, 
would  have  rendered  the  city  impregnable. 
The  ftones,  of  which  it  was  built,  were  thirty- 
foot  long  by  fifteen  broad,  which  made  it  fo 
ftrong,  that  it  was  in  a manner  impoffible  to 
lap  or  fhake  it  with  machines.  The  whole 
was  flanked  with  towers  from  fpace  to  fpace  of 
extraordinary  folidity,  and  built  with  wonder- 
ful art. 

The  ancients  did  not  generally  fupport  their 
wails  on  the  in-fide  with  earth,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Talus  or  flope,  which  made  the  attacks 
more  dangerous.  For  though  the  enemy  had 
gained  fome  footing  upon  them,  he  could  not 
aflure  himfelf  of  taking  the  city.  It  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  get  down,  and  to  make  ufe  of  part 
of  the  ladders  by  which  he  had  mounted  •,  and 
that  defcent  expofed  the  loldier  to  very  great 
danger.  Vitruvius  however  obferves,  that  there 
is -nothing  renders  a rampart  fo  ftrong  as  when 
the  walls  both  of  the  courtain  and  towers  are 
ftipported  by  earth.  For  then  neither  rams, 
mines,  nor  any  other  machines,  can  fhake 
them. 

The  places  of  war  of  the  ancients  were  not 
always  fortified  with  ftone  walls.  They  were 
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fometimcs  encloled  within  good  ramparts  of 
earth  of  great  firmnefs  and  folidity.  The 
manner  of  coating  them  with  turf  was  not  un- 
known to  them,  nor  the  art  of  fupporting  the 
earth  with  flrong  fafcines  made  faft  by  flakes, 
and  of  arming  the  top  of  the  rampart  with  a 
ruff  or  fraile  of  palifades,  and  the  foot  of  the 
parapet  or  pas  de  fouris  with  another  : they  of- 
ten planted  paJifades  alfo  in  the  fofse  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  fudden  attacks. 

They  made  walls  alfo  with  beams  croffed 
over  one  another,  with  fpaces  between  them  in 
manner  of  a chequer,  the  void  parts  of  which 
they  filled  up  with  earth  and  Hones.  Such  al-  ' 
moft  Were  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Bourges, 
defcribed  by  Caefar  in  his  feventh  book  of  the 
war  with  the  Gauls. 


P LATE  XI.  explain’d. 

I rofue  and  elevation  of  the  walls  of  the  ancients . 

I 

THE  lower  P^t  of  this  plate  is  a fide-view 
or  profile  of  the  walls,  towers,  and  fofse 
of  the  ancient  fortifications,  as  defcribed  in  the 
text  according  to  Vitruvius. 

A.  I he  wall  or  courtine. 

B.  The  towers.  Thefe  were  fituated  at  the 
t iflance  of  an  arrow-fhot  from  each  other,  for 

the  better  annoying  the  befiegers  upon  attacks, 
i he  iolse. 

I he  materials  of  thefe  works  differed*  ill' 
places  not  affording  the  fame  kinds,  and  the 

thenf' 7 Pr°dUCed  be,ng  the  ru]e  for  ufe  of 
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The  plan  and  profile  of  the  walls  of  Bour- 
ges,  on  the  upper  part  of  this  plate,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  thefe  materials  and  the  manner  of 
thing  them. 

Caefar  defcribes  them  thus : “ The  walls  of 
c'  Bourges,  and  almoft  thofe  of  the  country, 
6C  were  made  of  pieces  of  wood  forty  feet  in 
length  F,  laid  along  the  earth  at  the  diftance 
s‘  of  two  feet  from  each  other,  and  crofied 
over  by  others  of  equal  length  and  at  equal 
v‘  di fiance  with  their  ends  to  the  front  of  the 
“ wall  G.  The  fpaces  on  the  infide  H were 
“ filled  up  with  earth  and  fafcines,  and  on  the 
“ outfide  with  folk!  ftones  I,  in  which  manner 
“ the  work  was  carried  to  the  top  ; the  ftone* 
“ work  upon  the  ends,  and  in  the  fpaces  of 
s<  the  wood,  and  the  ends  of  the  wood,  &c. 

upon  the  ftone- work,  as  in  the  figures  N M.” 
He  adds,  “ that  the  work  by  this  difpofition  was 
“ agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  very  ftrong  •,  be- 
caufe  the  wood  was  of  great  force  againft  the 
“ ram,  and  the  ftones  againft  fire : befides  which, 
s‘  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  which  was  generally 
forty  feet,  or  the  length  of  the  beams,,  made 
“ it  next  to  impoffible  either  to  make  a breach 
in  it,  or  throw  it  down  in  any  manner.” 


What  I fhall  lay  in  the  fequel,  when  I 
come  to  explain  the  manner  of  attacking  and 
defending  places,  will  fhew  more  diftindfly 
what  kind  o fortifications  thofe  of  the  ancients, 
were.  It  is  pretended  that  the  moderns  excel 
them  very  much  in  this  point.  The  thing  is. 
not  fo  indifputable  but  it  may  be  called  in 
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queftion  ; though  no  comparilon  can  be  made 
between  them ; becaufe  their  manner  of  attack- 
ing and  defending  is  entirely  different.  The 
moderns  have  retained  all  they  could  after  the 
ancients.  Fire-arms  have  obliged  them  to  ufe 
other  precautions.  The  fame  genius  is  evident 
in  both.  The  moderns  have  imagined  nothing* 
that  the  ancients  could  ufe,  and  have  not  ufed. 

We  have  borrowed  from  them  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  fofses,  the  thicknefs  of  walls,  the 
towers  to  flank  the  courtines,  the  palifades,  the 
entrenchments  within  the  ramparts  and  towers, 
the  advantage  of  many  flanks,  in  multiplying 
of  which  only  modern  fortification  confifls  •, 
this  fire-arms  makes  the  more  eafy  to  execute. 

! have  heard  thefe  remarks  made  by  very  able 
and  experienced  perfons,  who  with  a profound 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients 
made  war  unite  a perfect  experience  of  the 
modern  pradtice  of  it. 

ARTICLE  II* 

OJ  the  machines  of  war. 

HP  H E machines  moft  ufed  and  belt  known 
amongft  the  ancients  for  befieging  places, 

• were  the  tortoife,  the  catapulta,  the  balifta,  the 
corvus  or  crane,  the  ram,  and  moving  towers. 


SECT. 
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H E tortoife  was  a machine  compofed  of 


very  ftrong  and  folid  timber-work.  The 
height  of  it  to  its  higheft  beam,  which  fuftain- 
cd  the  roof,  was  twelve  feet.  The  bafe  was 
fquare,  and  each  of  its  fronts  twenty  five  foot. 
It  was  covered  with  a kind  of  quilted  mattrefs 
made  of  raw  hides,  and  prepared  with  diffe- 
rent drugs  to  prevent  its  being  fet  on  fire  by 
combuftibles.  This  heavy  machine  was  flip- 
ported  upon  four  wheels,  or  perhaps  upon  eight. 
It  was  called  tortoife,  from  its  ferving  as  a ve- 
ry ftrong  covering  and  defence,  againft  the 
enormous  weight  thrown  down  on  it ; thofe  un- 
der it  being  fafe  in  the  fame  manner  as  a tor- 
toife under  his  fhell.  It  was  ufed  both  to  fill 
up  the  foise,  and  for  fapping. 

. For  the  filling  up  of  the  fofse,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  join  feveral  of  them  together  in  a line 
and  very  near  one  another.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
fpeaking  of  the  fiege  of  Elalicarnaffus  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  fays,  that  he  firft  caufed  three 
tortoifes  to  approach,  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
ditch,  and  that  afterwards  he  planted  his  rams 
upon  the  fpace  filled  up,  to  batter  the. wall. 
This  machine  is  often  mentioned  by  authors. 
There  were,  without  doubt,  tortoifes  of  diffe- 
rent forms  and  fizes. 
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PLATE  XII.  explained. 

Torloife  for  filling  up  the  fofse  of  a befieged  place, 

HIS  machine  is  diftindtly  enough  deferi- 
bed  in  the  text : however  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  add,  that  it  is  believed,  fo  enor- 
mous a weight  could  not  be  moved  from  place 
to  place  on  wheels,  and  that  it  was  pufhed  for- 
wards on  rollers.  Under  thefe  wheels  or  rollers 
the  way  was  laid  with  ftrong  planks  (2)  to  fa- 
cilitate its  motion,  and  prevent  its  finking  into 
the  ground,  from  whence  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  have  removed  it;.  The  anci- 
ents have  obferved,  that  the  roof  had  a thicker 
covering,  of  hides,  hurdles,  fea-weed,  &c, 
than  the  fides,  as  it  was  expofed  to  much 
greater  fhocks  from  the  weight  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  befieged.  It  had  a door  in  front  (3), 
which  was  drawn  up  by  a chain  as  far  as  was 
neceffary,  and  covered  the  foldiers  at  work  in 
filling  up  the  fofse  with  fafeines. 


The  machine  called  Mufculus , ufed  by  Cte- 
far  in  the  fiege  of  Marfeilles,  was  believed  to 
be  alfo  a tortoile,  but  very  low,  and  of  a great 
length : it  would  be  called  in  thefe  days  a 
wooden  gallery.  It  is  likely  that  its  length 
was  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  fofse.  Ctefar 
caufed  it  to  be  pufhed  on  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  in  order  to  demolifh  them  by  fap.  Ca> 
!ar  however  often  diftinguifhes  the  tortoife  from 
the  Mufculus. 
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P L A T E XIII.  explained. 

Cerfar's  Mufculus , or  wooden  gallery , at  the  fegs 

of  Mar  fellies, 

. ^ 

rlP  IIE  Mufculus,  though  very  little  under- 
-B-  flood  by  modern  authors,  who  have  re- 
prefented  it  varioufly,  was  undoubtedly  a kind 
of  tortoife,  very  low,  and  with  a (harp  roof. 
Such  was  that  of  Caelar  at  the  fiege  of  Mar- 
feilles  as  in  the  plate  (2).  It  was  fixty  feet  in 
length,  and  was  moved  forwards  to  the  walls 
upon  rollers,  where  it  was  fixed  over  the  part  of 
the  ditch  filled  up  (3).  The  tower  of  brick 
(4),  which’ he  built  there,  communicated  with 
this  mufculus  and  the  trenches  (5). 

Ctefar  fays  the  planks  of  the  roof  were  co- 
vered with  bricks  and  mortar,  over  which 
hides  were  laid  to  prevent  the  mortar  from 
tliffolving  by  the  water,  which  the  befieged 
might  pour  down  upon  it  5 and  to  fecure  it 
from  Hones  and  fire,  it  was  again  covered  over 
with  thick  quilted  mattreffes  properly  prepared ; 
all  tills  was  done  under  mantles,  (yineis)  after 
which  it  was  thruft  forwards  on  a fudden  from 
the  tower  to  the  walls.  * 

Befides  this,  there  was  another  Kvhd  of  mut- 
culus,  that  was  ufed  for  levelling  the  ground, 
and  laving  the  planks,  on  which  the  tortoifes 
and  moving  towers  were  to  advance  to  the 
fofse  ; they  were,  like  this,  of  greater  length 
than  breadth,  and  equal  in  breadth  to  the  way 
they  were  to  level, 
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PLATE  XIV.  explain’d. 

Defcent  and  faff  age  of  the  fofse's  hy  the  antients . 

TH  E manner,  in  which  the  ancients  filled 
up  the  fbfses  of  befieged  places,  differed 
little  from  that  of  the  moderns : for  except  the 
tortoife  and  mufculus,  which  the  invention  of 
artillery  has  occafioned  the  latter  to  abandon* 
there  is  nothing  pra&ifed  now,  that  was  not  iti 
ufe  amongft  the  ancients.  What  they  called 
tortoifes  of  earth  were  only  trenches  cut  in  the 
earth,  and  blinded  at  top  in  form  of  a gallery* 
from  the  lafl  line  covered  with  hurdles  or  faf- 
'cines  interwove  to  the  edge  of  the  fofse.  It 
appears  from  hiftory,  that  they  had  another  me- 
thod, when  the  fofse  was  dry.  They  opened  a 
fubterraneous  gallery  or  mine  (2)  into  the  fofse, 
which  they  entered  through  an  opening  in  the 
counterfcarp,  where  they  eredted  a mufculus, 
or  wooden  gallery  (3)  of  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  fofse.  Under  this  machine  they  worked  at 
Tapping  the  wall. 


There  were  alfo  feveral  other  machines  in- 
tended  to  cover  the  foldiers,  called  crates , flu- 
teiy  vine ce,  &c.  that  were  ufed  in  fieges,  which 
I fhall  not  undertake  to  defcribe  here,  to  avoid 
prolixity.  They  may  be  comprized  in  general 
under  the  name  of  mantles}  or  feeds. 


PLATE 
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P L A T E XV,  explained, 

‘ The  mufculus  and  pluteus  of  the  ancients . 

COME  authors,  as  Lipfius  and  Stewechius 
C*  after  Choui,  have  reprefented  the  mufculus 
of  the  ancients  as  in  the  figure  A.  Stewechius, 
fays  the  Chevalier  Follard,  adorns  it  comically 
enough  with  a beard  or  whifkers.  It  is  plain, 
adds  the  fame  author,  thefe  writers  do  not 
know  what  they  mean  themfelves,  though  they 
conclude  this  a machine  for  demolifhing  walls, 
and  give  it  as  much  as  pofhble  the  form  of  a 
rat.  If,  continues  he,  I might  venture  a plea- 
fantry,  I fhould  fay  that  abundance  of  thefe 
animals  were  necefiary  for  the  execution  of  fuch 
a defign.  They  have  put  a handle  to  it  C 
without  which  their  rat  would  have  no  tail. 
As  for  the  fcrew  D,  I leave  that,  fays  he,  to 
the  more  penetrating  j for  my  part,  it  is  above 
my  comprehenfion.  But  whatever  they  imagi- 
ned, it  is  plain,  that  Caefar’s  mufculus  was  a 
wooden  gallery  to  cover  the  troops  in  lapping 
a wall,  as  in  Plate  XIII. 

The  figure  marked  E is  the  pluteus  of  the 
antier.ts  according  to  Vegetius.  It  was  made 
of  wood  in  a kind  of  femicircular  form,  and 
covered  with  hurdles  of  ofiers  over  which  raw 
hides  were  laid.  It  moved  upon  three  fmall 
wheels,  one  in  the  centre,  and  two  at  the  ex- 
tremities. This  defcription  is  fuppofed  to  be 
erroneous,  and  that  the  pluteus  was  covered  at 
top  to  defend  the  foldiers  behind  it  againll 
downright  blows. 

The 
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The  figure  marked  F is  a kind  of  modern 
pluteus,  called  a mantle.  Its  form  was  trian- 
gular, and  it  moved  upon  three  wheels  difpo- 
fed  as  the  former.  Mr.  Follard  conceives,  the 
pluteus  or  mantle  marked  G of  his  own  inven- 
tion, would  be  of  more  fervice  in  opening  the 
trenches  neareft  to  a befieged  place.  Fie  fays 
the  fafcines  fhould  be  of  ofiers,  and  five  or  fix 
inches  thick,  and  the  height  of  the  machine 
four  or  five  feet  by  fix  long.  The  foldiers  may 
eafily  pufh  it  before  them,  and  cover  them- 
felves  behind  it  whilft  they  work.  The  wheels 
he  adds  would  make  fome  noife,  but  that  fig- 
nifies  little,  whilft  it  covers  the  workmen  from 
the  fire  of  the  place. 


Befides  the  tortoife,  the  wooden  machine  I • 
have  been  fpeaking  of,  there  was  another  com- 
pofed  of  foldiers,  which  may  be  ranked  in  the 
number  of  machines  of  wrar.  A body  of  foldiers, 
drawn  up  together,  put  their  great  fhields,  in 
the  form  of  gutter-tiles,  clofe  to  each  other 
over  their  heads.  Well  pradtifed  in  this  ex- 
ercife,  they  formed  fo  firm  a roof,  that  what- 
ever efforts  the  befieged  might  make,  they 
could  neither  break  nor  move  them.  Upon 
this  firft  tortoife  of  foldiers,  a fecond  was  made 
to  mount ; and  by  this  means  they  fometimes 
rofe  to  an  equal  height  with  the  walls  of  the 
place  befieged. 


SECT. 
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S E C T,  II. 

Catapulta.  Balijla . 

I Join  thefe  two  machines  together,  though 
authors  diftinguifh  them  : but  they  alfo  of- 
ten confound  them,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  fettle  exactly  the  difference.  They  were 
both  intended  for  difcharging  darts,  arrows, 
and  ftones.  They  were  ot  different  fizes,  and 
confequently  produced  more  or  lefs  effect. 
Some  were  ufed  in  battles,  and  might  be  called 
field-pieces,  others  were  employed  in  lieges, 
which  was  the  ufe  molt  commonly  made  oi 
them.  The  baliftae  mu  ft  have  been  the  heavi- 
eft  and  moft  difficult  to  carry  ; becaufe  there 
was  always  a greater  number  of  the  catapults 
in  the  armies.  Tivy,  in  his  defcription  of  the 
fiege  of  Carthage,  fays,  that  there  were  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  great,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  fmall  catapults  taken,  with  thirty 
three  great  baliftse,  and  fifty  two  fmall  ones. 
Jofephus  mentions  the  fame  difference  amongft 
the  Romans,  who  had  three  hundred  catapul- 
ts, and  forty  balifts,  at  the  fiege  of  Jeru- 
falem. 

Thefe  machines  had  a force,  which  it  is  not 
eafy  to  comprehend,  but  which  all  good  au- 
thors atteft. 

Vegetius  fays,  that  the  balifta  difcharged 
darts  with  fuch  rapidity  and  violence,  that  no- 
thing could  refill  their  force.  Athenseus  tells 
us,  that  Agefiftratus  made  one  of  little  more 
than  two  feet  in  length,  which  lhot  darts  almoft 
five  hundred  paces.  Thefe  machines  were  not 
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unlike  our  crofs-bows.  There  were  others  of 
much  greater  force,  which  threw  {tones  of 
three  hundred  weight,  upwards  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  five  paces. 

We  find  furprizing  effects  of  thefe  machines 
in  Tofephus.  “ The  darts  and  force  of  the 
“ catapult®  deftroyed  abundance  of  people. 
“ The  Hones  from  the  machines  beat  down  the 
“ battlements,  and  broke  the  angles  of  the 
“ towers.  There  was  no  phalanx  fo  deep  but 
“ one  of  thefe  ftones  would  fweep  an  whole 
“ file  of  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Things 

pafied  this  night  that  {hewed  the  prodigious 
“ force  of  thefe  machines.  A man  who  {tood 
“ by  Jofephus,  had  his  head  taken  off  by  a 

Hone  at  an  hundred  and  feventy  five  paces 
“ diftance.”  It  were  better  to  fuppofe  that  the 
{lone,  which  took  off  this  man’s  head,  was 
difcharged  from  a machine  at  three  hundred 
and  feventy  five  paces  diftance  •,  and  the 
Greek  feems  to  require  this  fenfe,  though  the 
interpreters  explain  it  otherwife  : TO  xpxvi'ov  ~ton  TflZv 


'HIS  plate  reprefents  the  form  and  con- 


ftruiflion  of  a catapulta,  that  is  foppofed 
to  carry  an  hundred  weight,  which  may  luffice 
as  the  dotlrine  of  all  the  reft  to  inch  as  carried 
twelve  hundred  and  upwards,  it  being  eafy  to 
encreafe  their  powers. 


PLATE  XVI.  explained. 

Battering  catapulta- , 


The 
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The  bafe  is  compofed  of  two  large  beams 
(2)  (3).  The  length  of  thofe  beams  is  fifteen 
diameters  of  the  bore  of  the  capitals,  which 
m-.afure  will  be  explained  when  we  delcribe  the 
capitals  (9).  At  the  two  extremities  of  each 
beam  two  double  mortifes  are  to  be  cut  to  receive 
the  eight  tenons  of  the  two  crofs  beams  (4)  (5), 
each  of  them  four  of  the  above  diameters  in 
length,  without  their  tenons,  obierving  to 
mark  the  center  of  them  exactly  by  a line  cut 
ffrong  in  the  wood  (6).  The  crofs  beam  (5) 
muff  be  hollowed  a little  on  the  upper  fide,  or 
made  not  fo  thick  as  that  at  the  other  end  (4}, 
to  give  the  greater  bent  to  the  tree  or  arm  (22) 
of  which’ we  fhall  foon  fpeak. 

In  the  center  of  each  of  the  beams  of  the 
bafe  (2)  (3),  at  the  fixth  diameter  of  their 
length,  a bore  (8)  perfedlly  round  fhould  be 
cut  fixtecn  inches  in  diameter : thefe  bores  muff 
be  exadlly  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  ihould 
encrcafe  gradually  to  the  infide  of  the  beams ; 
fo  that  each  of  them  being  fixteen  inches  on  the 
outfide  towards  the  capitals  (9),  fhould  be  fe- 
venteen  and  an  half  at  the  opening  on  the  in- 
fide •,  the  edges  to  be  carefully  rounded  off. 
We  come  now  to  the  defeription  of  the  capi- 
tals (9),  which  are  in  a manner  the  foul  of  the 
machine,  and  ferve  to  twiff  and  ftrain  the 
cordage,  that  are  its  principle,  or  power  of 
motion. 

The  capitals  (9)  are  either  of  caff  brafs,  or 
iron,  each  confifting  of  a wheel  with  teeth  (10) 
of  two  inches  and  an  half  thick.  The  hof'ow 
or  bore  of  thefe  wheels  fhould  be  eleven  inches 
and  about  a fourth  in  diameter,  perfectly  round 
and  with  the  edges  fmoothed  down.  The  in- 
ward 
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ward  ledge  (u)  mud  be  four  inches  deep  and 
one  thick  ; but  as  that  thicknels  would  make  it 
larger  by  one  inch  than  the  outfide  bore  of  the 
beams  (2)  (3),  they  mud  be  cut  to  the  depth 
of  four  inches  (12),  fo  as  to  receive  it  exact- 
ly. As  the  friction  would  be  too  great,  ii  the 
capitals  rubbed  againd  the  beams  by  the  ex- 
treme draining  of  the  cordage  which  draws 
them  towards  thefe  beams,  that  inconvenience 
may  be  eafily  remedied  by  the  means  of  eight 
little  wheels  (13)  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
an  inch  and  one  fixth  in  length,  as  in  Fig.  B, 
placed  circularly,  and  turning  upon  axes  as  in 
Fig.  A. 

Thefe  little  wheels  or  cylinders  of  cad  brafs 
fhould  be  round,  and  equal  in  their  diameters, 
that  the  capitals  may  work  equally  on  all  fides. 

Upon  this  number  of  cylindrical  wheels,  the 
capitals  (9)  mud  be  placed  in  the  beams  (2) 

(3),  fo  that  the  cylinders  do  not  extend  to  the 
teeth  of  the  wheels,  which  mud  receive  a drong 
pinion  (14).  By  the  means  of  this  pinicn,  the 
wheel  oi  the  capital  is  made  to  turn  for  drain- 
ing the  cordage  with  the  key  (15).  To  the 
wheel  a drong  day  (16)  is  annexed,  and  ano- 
ther of  die  fame  kind  may  be  added,  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  from  giving  way  through  the 
extreme  and  violent  force  of  the  drained  cor- 
dage. Thefe  precautions  are  necelfary  upon 
account  of  the  cylindrical  wheels,  which,  by 
entirely  preventing  the  fri&ion  of  the  capitals, 
make  them  the  more  ealy  to  give  way  through 
the  extraordinary  and  almod  inconceivable  ten- 
lion  of  the  cordage.  This  mud  be  dill  great- 
er in  a catapulta  carrying  four  hundred  weight, 
or  upwards.  In  fuch  large  machines,  the 
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wheels  ought  to  be  multiplied,  and  for  the 
greater  precaution,  a drong  day  added  to  eve- 
ry wheel.  ^ We  come  now  to  the  Capital-piece , 
or  piece  within  the  capital,  over  which  the  cor- 
dage is  folded,  and  which  fudains  the  whole 
force  in  (training  it  to  the  proper  height. 

T his  capital-piece  is  a nut  or  crofs  pin  of 
iron  (17)  hammered  cold  into  form,  that  di- 
vides the  bore  of  the  capitals  exaftly  in  two 
equal  parts  at  their  diameters,  into  which  it  is 
inferted  at  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.  This 
piece  or  nut  ought  to  be  about  two  inches  and 
one  third  thick  at  top  (18),  and  rounded  off* 
and  polifhed  as  much  as  pofiible,  that  the  cords 
folded  over  may  not  be  hurt  or  cut  by  the 
roughnefs  or  edges  of  the  iron.  Its  height 
ought  to  be  eight  inches,  decreafing  gradually 
in  thicknefs  to  the  bottom  (19),  where  it  ought 
to  be  only  one  inch,  It  mult  be  very  exactly 
inferted  in  the  capitals : its  depth  of  eight  in- 
ches adds  force  to  the  engine,  and  prevents  its 
giving  way  through  the  draining  of  the  cordage. 
Perhaps  its  being  cad  with  the  capital,  and  of 
the  fame  metal,  might  have  an  equal*  if  not  a 
better  effect. 

After  applying  the  two  capitals  to  the  bores 
of  the  two  beams  in  the  bafe,  in  an  exa£t  line 
with  each  other,  and  fixing  the  two  crofs  diame- 
trical nuts  or  pieces,  over  which  the  cordage  is 
to  fold,  one  end  of  the  cord  is  put  through  the 
void  fpace  of  one  of  the  capitals  in  the  bafe 
and  made  fad  to  a nail  within  fide  of  the  beam. 
The  other  end  of  the  cord  is  then  carried  thro’ 
the  bore  in  the  oppofite  beam  and  capital,  and 
fo  folded  or  wound  over  the  crofs  pieces  of  iron 
in  the  center  of  the  two  capitals  till  they  are 

quite 
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quite  full  the  cordage  forming  a large  fkain 
(20).  When  this  is  done,  the  laft  end  of  the 
cord  is  tied  to  the  firfb  which  I have  mention- 
ed. The  tenfion  or  ftraining  of  the  cordage 
ought  to  be  exactly  equal,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
feveral  foldings  of  cord  over  the  capital  pieces 
fhould  be  equally  ftrained,  and  fo  near  each 
other,  as  not  to  leave  the  leaft  fpace  between 
them.  Afloon  as  the  firft  folding  or  bed  of 
cord  has  filled  up  one  whole  fpace  or  breadth 
of  the  capital  pieces,  another  muft  be  carried, 
over  it  •,  and  fo  on,  always  equally  ftraining  the 
cord  till  no  more  will  pafs  through  the  capi- 
tals, and  the  fkain  of  cordage  entirely  fills 
them,  obferving  to  rub  it  from  time  to  time 
with  foap.  The  cord  may  alfo  be  carried  thro3 
with  both  ends,  taking  it  from  the  center. 

At  three  or  four  inches  behind  the  cordage 
thus  wound  over  the  capital  pieces,  two  very 
ftrong  upright  beams  (21)  are  raifed  : thefe  are 
ports  of  oak  fourteen  inches  thick,  crofted 
over  at  top  by  another  of  the  fame  folidity. 
As  this  part  of  the  machine  is  two  or  three  in- 
ches behind  the  fkain  of  cordage,  it  muft  have 
a frnall  obliquity  towards  the  cordage,  in  fuck 
a manner,  that  the  arm  or  tree  (22)  fixed  at 
the  bottom,  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  co- 
dage,  half  of  which  holds  it  on  one  fide,  and 
haft  on  the  other,  it  is  neceffary,  I fry,  that 
the  arm  ftrike  with  forne  obliquity  againft  the 
cuftiion  or  ftomacher  (23),  which  muft  be  pla- 
ced exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  crofs  beam 
(24).  Without  this  obliquity  the  fpring  of  the 
cordage  would  be  fomething  abated  from  relax- 
ing before  the  tree  reached  the  crofs  beam.  The 
height  of  the  upright  beam  (21)  is  feven  diame- 
ters 
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ters  and  an  half,  and  three  inches,  each  propped 
behindwith  very  ftrong  props,  fixed  at  bottom  in 
the  extremities  of  the  bafe  (2)  (3),  The  crofs 
beam  (24)  muft  be  propped  in  the  fame  manner 
in  the  center  (26).  The  upright  and  crofs  beams, 
props,  &c.  in  this  part  of  the  machine,  fnould 
be  {Lengthened,  efpecially  in  the  joints,  with 
double  lquares  of  iron  of  lour  inches  broad,  and 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  pinned  with  ftrong 
pins,  keyed  at  the  end  of  them  to  keep  them 
firm.  Care  muft  be  taken  to  place  the  culhion 
or  ftomacher  in  the  centre,  as  has  been  faid. 
It  Ihoukl  be  covered  with  tanned  Ox-hide  and 
fluffed  with  hair,  the  arm  ftriking  againft  it 
with  inconceivable  force. 

When  the  Catapulta  is  to  batter  with  ftones, 
the  bottom  of  the  arm  muft  be  placed  exaftly 
in  the  center  of  the  fkain  or  cordage.  This  is 
the  more  important,  becaufe,  if  it  be  not  ex- 
aftly  in  the  middle,  the  tenfion  would  be  une- 
qual ; and  whatever  cordage  ftiould  be  more 
on  the  one  than  the  other  fide,  would  infallibly 
break  in  {training,  which  is  worth  noting.  To 
prevent  miftakes  in  fo  important  a circumftance, 
a piece  of  wood,  of  the  fame  bignefs  with  the 
end  of  the  tree  or  arm,  might  be  fixed  in  the 
lkain  of  cordage  when  formed.  The  fame 
piece  of  wood  might  ferve  to  mark  the  centre 
of  the  cords,  in  carrying  them  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  fpaces  in  the  capitals. 

The  tree,  arm,  or  Stylus , as  Ammanius  Mar- 
cellinus  calls  it,  fhould  be  of  excellent  alia,  the 
foundeft  that  can  be  got.  Its  length  is  from  fif- 
teen to  fixteen  diameters  of  the  bore  of  the  capi- 
tals. The  end  at  bottom  to  be  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  the  fkain  is  ten  inches  thick,  bv 
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fourteen  broad : that  is  to  fay,  it  fhould  be 
narrower  in  the  firft  than  the  fecond  dimenfion, 
to  make  it  the  ftronger,  and  prevent  its  bend- 
ing : for  if  the  arm  bends,  it  muft  have  more 
breadth. 

The  bottom  of  the  arm  which  the  cords  re- 
ceive, muft  have  thefe  dimensions,  its  edges 
being  fmoothed  off  j for  without  that  precauti- 
on, they  would  fret  or  cut  the  cordage,  which 
are  of  cat-gut.  The  reft  of  the  arm  fhould  be 
made  in  an  eliptical  form,  not  fo  thick  by  an 
inch  as  the  end  fixed  in  the  cords,  and  of  the 
fame  breadth,  to  the  place  where  it  Strikes 
againft  the  ftomacher,  which  ought  to  be 
fomewhat  thicker,  but  flat,  leaft  the  violence 
of  the  ftroke  cut  it  in  two  : in  the  fame  place 
the  arm  fhould  be  a little  curve. 

To  ftrengthen  the  arm  or  tree,  of  which  the 
force  of  being  difcharged  is  .every  thing  that 
can  be  conceived  of  moft  violent,  it  fhould  be 
wrapt  round  with  a cloth  dipt  in  ftrong  glue 
like  the  tree  of  a faddle,  and  bound  very  hard 
with  waxed  thread  of  the  fixth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  from  the  large  end  at  bottom,  almoft 
to  the  top,  as  in  the  plate. 

The  force  of  this  arm  is  entirely  furprizing, 
when  the  trigger  is  ftruck.  The  experiments 
Mr.  Follard  made  of  it  in  his  catapulta  con- 
vinced him  of  this.  Though  his  machine 
threw  only  a weight  of  half  a pound,  the 
working  of  the  arm  in  great  machines  might 
be  judged  from  it.  The  antients  who  experi- 
enced the  fame  every  day,  had  no  better  expe- 
dient to  prevent  the  arms  of  this  kind  of  ma- 
chine from  breaking,  than  to  make  them  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  of  equal  length.  Thefe 
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they  joined  together  with  abundance  of  art  and 
care,  and  ftrengthened  with  a ftrong  binding 
ot  wax  cord.  We  proceed  now  to  the  manner 
of  working  the  catapulta. 

At  the  top  ot  the  arm  juft  under  the  iron 
hand  or  receiver  (27)  a ftrong  cord  is  made 
faft,  with  two  loops  to  it  twifted  the  one  with- 
in the  other  for  ftrength.  Into  thefe  two  loops 
the  hook  of  the  pulley  (28)  is  put  j this  pulley 
fkould  be  of  brals  with  double  wheels.  Upon 
occafton,  another  may  be  hooked  on  at  bottom 
and  to  the  center  of  the  cock  or  trigger. 

1 he  cord  (29)  is  then  put  through  the  wheels 
of  the  two  pullies,  and  faftened  to  the  roll 
(30),  round  which  in  turning  it  divides  itfelf. 
The  roll  ought  to  be  placed  in  fuels  a manner 
that  the  end  of  the  arm  at  top,  to  which  the 
pulley  is  hooked,  may  alrnoft  touch  it  when 
the  hand  or  receiver  is  come  to  its  proper  place 
at  bottom.  The  cock  or  trigger  (31)  which 
ierves  as  a ftay,  is  then  brought  to  it,  and 
made  faft  by  its  hook  to  the  extremity  of  the 
hand,  which  is  either  in  the  form  of  a fpoon, 
as  in  the  plate,  or  of  an  iron  hand,  with 
three  branches  a little  curve  : in  this  the 

body  to  be  difeharged  is  put.  If  the  ma- 
chine is  to  throw  flints,  they  are  put  into  an 
ofier  bafket,  that  exactly  fits  the  hand  or  re- 
ceiver : the  pulley  at  the  neck  of  the  arm  is. 
then  unhooked,  and  when  the  trigger  is  to  let 
it  off,  a ftroke  mult  be  given  upon  it  with  an 
iron  bar  or  crow  of  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter ; the  arm  then  goes  off  with  a force  little 
unequal  to  that  of  a modern  mortar.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  tree  or  arm  deferibes  an 
angle  of  ninety  degrees,  beginning  at  the  cock, 
and  ending  at  the  ftomacher  or  culhion..  See 

the 
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the  fecond  plate  of  the  catapulta  (32),  to  which 
this  explanation  refers  in  another  inflance  or 

two. 

My  little  catapulta,  fays  Mr.  Pollard,  is 
only  ten  inches  long  by  thirteen  broad.  It 
throws  a ball  of  lead  of  a pound  weight  a L 
molt  five  hundred  yards.  This  kind  of  ma* 
chines  carry  a greater  or  lefs  way  according  to 
the  points  of  elevation  given  them,  and  their 
different  degrees  or  beds  of  the  cordage,  which 
we  have  carried  to  thirty  fix.  We  believe, 
that  a catapulta,  according  to  the  proportions 
here  laid  down,  muff  carry  at  lead  eight  hun- 
dred yards.  However,  adds  he,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  advance  this  as  a certainty,  not  ha- 
ving had  opportunity  to  make  the  experiment. 


PLATE  XVII.  explained.  . * 

Another  battering  catapulta  with  its  capitals  af~ 
fixed  in  its  upright  beams , and  canal  fior  throw  > 
ing  great  darts  ^ cr  many  at  a time. 

A A R E the  two  double  beams  of  the  capitals 
1\  fixed  upright  upon  the  bafe  C,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  props  D,  with  tenons  and  morti- 
fies, which  ferve  to  {Lengthen  them  againft  the 
ifroke  of  the  arm  E upon  the  crofs-beam  F, 
which  fiiould  have  its  cufhion  or  ftomacher  G. 

When  the  arm  E is  to  be  brought  down  to 
the  crofs-beam  H,  it  is  done  by  the  roller  K, 
round  which  runs  the  cable  L.  The  cock  M 
is  then  brought  to  it,  which  ought  to  be  a little 
curve.  This  catapulta  is  fcarce  lefs  fimple  than 
the  former,  and  according  to  Mr.  Pollard, 

F 2 might 
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might  be  of  great  ufe  in  befieged  places,  if 
planted  at  bottom  and  behind  the  walls. 

It  was  particularly  ufed  for  throwing  darts 
of  an  extraordinary  fize,  and  fometimes  feve- 
ral  together  •,  the  other  threv/  both  Hones  and 
darts  at  once,  and  in  very  great  numbers.  The 
fame  author  fays,  that  he  doubted  at  firft 
whether  the  catapulta  could  do  this  or  no,  but 
was  not  long  without  difeoyering  the  myftery. 
As  there  is  fomething  curious  in  it,  he  gives 
the  following  explanation  of  it. 

N is  a canal  of  oak  rounded  within  fide  in 
form  cl  a gutter.  Its  length  is  fix  diameters 
ot  the  capitals,  and  its  breadth  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  large  dart  O,  or  bundle  of 
darts  to  be  difeharged.  . Thefe  darts  were  lar- 
ger and  longer,  and  more  or  lefs  in  number, 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  machine. 

• When  arrows  were  to  be  fired  in  the  manner 

t .*  . i X *■ 

ot  cartridges,  the  end  of  the  canal  or  gutter 
was  placed  in  a cut  of  the  depth  of  two  in- 
ches in  the  center  of  the  crofs-beam  F,  which 
it  fitted  exactly.  It  entered  about  two  inches 
into  the  cufhion  or  llomacher,  fupported  by 
the  prop  P,  to  hinder  it  from  bending  or  gi- 
ving way.  The  upper  part  of  the  arm  ought 
to  be  fiat  at  the  place  where  it  ftrikes  the 
great  dart  or  cartridge,  and  covered  with  a 
plate  of  fteel,  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

To  difeharge  a bundle  of  large  darts,  they 
undoubtedly  made  ufe  of  a deal  box  of  a round 
form,  into  which  the  bundle  of  arrows  were 
put,  tied  with  a very  fmall  twine  in  the  mid- 
dle, to  keep  them  in  a right  line  and  parallel, 
with  each  other.  This  box  was  put  into  the: 
canal  or  gutter,  and  projected  fix  or  feven  in- 
ches 
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dies  beyond  the  cufhion  towards  the  arm.  It 
muft  have  been  very  flight,  loofely.put  toge- 
ther, and  of  little  or  no  weight,  except  at  the 
end  ftruck  by  the  arm,  which,  it  is  luppofed, 
might  be  an  inch  thick  or  upwards.  Its 
length  was  according  to  that  of  the  arrows, 
that  is  to  fay,  it  fbould  be  about  half  as  long, 
their  length  being  two  diameters  and  an  half, 

(of  the  bore  of  the  capitals  as  in  the  former 
catapulta.)  The  trigger  was  then  ftruck,  and 
the  arm  coming  flat  againft  the  box,  drove 
it  with  the  arrows  to  a very  great  diftance. 

The  wind  took  the  pieces  of  the  box, 
which  foon  leparated,  and  the  arrows  Mat- 
tering and  fpreading  in  their  flight,  did  ter- 
rible execution  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

My  little  catapulta,  fays  Mr.  Follard,  from 
whole  Polybius  mod  ol  thefe  extracts  are 
made,  difcharged  ten  arrows  in  this  manner, 
to  the  diftance  of  almoft  an  hundred  paces, 
at  eight  degrees  of  elevation.  The  antients 
no  doubt  made  ufe  of  the  quadrant  in  plant- 
ing their  machines,  as  the  moderns  do  for 
their  mortars. 
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PLATE  XVIII.  explained, 

! Ihe  balijla  ufed  in  fteges. 

_ — • 1 

rlP  H E balilta  was  ufed  particularly  to  dif- 

charge  darts  of  a furprizing  length  and 
weight,  and  often  many  fmall  ones  together. 
It  fometimes  carried  leaden  bullets  of  equal 
weight  to  the  darts  it  difcharged.  This,  fays 
Mr.  Follard,  is  plain  from  experiments,  but 
we  are  convinced,  adds  he,  that  it  was  feldom 
ufed  in  the  latter  manner.  Its  form  was  not 
unlike  that  .of  a broken  bow ; it  had  two 
arms,  but  ftrait  and  not  curve  like  thole  of  the 
crofs-bow,  of  which  the  whole  afting  force 
confifts  in  bending  the  bow.  That  of  the  ba- 
lifta,  as  well  as  of  the  catapulta,  lies  in  its 
cords  •,  which  will  difpenfe  with  our  entering 
too  circumftantially  into  the  defcription  of  its 
different  parts.  The  plate  will  explain  infL 
nitely  better  its  ftrufture,  and  the  powers  that 
aft  it,  than  can  be  done  in  words. 

The  balifta  in  the  plate  is  fuppofed  to  be  one 
that  carried  a dart  of  fixty  pound  weight,  of 
the  length  of  three  feet,  nine  inches,  and  three 
quarters,  that  is  to  fay,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
that  the  bores  of  the  capitals  were  eight  inches 
and-  three  quarters  in  diameter,  or  one  fifth  of 
the  length  of  the  dart  \^hich  the  machine  car- 
ried. It  is  compofed  of  a bafe  (2),  two  up- 
right beams  (3)  (4)  of  fifteen  diameters  and  five 
fixths  in  height  without  the  tenons  •,  and  of 
two  crofs-beams  (5)  (6),  feventeen  diameters 
five  fixths  long,  (7)  The  capitals  of  the  crols- 

beam 
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beam  (5).  (8)  The  capitals  of  the  crofs-beams 

below  (6) ; both  which  mull  be  underltood  to 
anfwer  exa&ly  to  thofe  above  (7).  Thefe  two 
crofs-beams  are  propped  and  llrengthened  by 
the  fquare  polls  (9),  which  are  live  diameters 
in  height  without  the  tenons,  and  of  equal 
thicknefs  with  the  upright  beams.  The  ipace 
between  the  two  polls  (9),  and  the  upright 
beams  (3)  (4),  is  about  feven  diameters.  (10) 

The  two  fkains  of  cordage  on  the  right  and 
left.  (1 1)  The  two  arms  engaged  in  the  center 
of  thofe  fkains.  The  length  of  thofe  arms  is 
ten  diameters,  including  the  two  hooks  at  the 
extremity  of  each  of  them,  in  which  the  cord 
{12),  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  great  ca- 
ble is  fallened  like  the  llring  of  a crols-bow. 

This  cable  ought  to  be  of  cat-gut,  exceeding- 
ly llrained  and  twilled  together  ; whence  it 
lengthens  in  charging,  and  contracts  in  dis- 
charging, and  thereby  gives  fome  addition  of 
force  to  the  machine. 

The  ends  of  the  arms  have  no  receiver  as 
the  catapulta,  and  ought  to  be  of  one  form, 
perfectly  equal  in  their  thicknefs,  length,  and 
weight,  without  bending  when  llrained  to  the 
utmoll.  The  darts  (13)  ought  to  be  as  exadl- 
ly  equal  in  all  refpedts  as  the  arms,  which  muft 
be  placed  in  a parallel  line,  and  in  confequence, 
on  the  fame  height  in  the  center  of  the  two 
Ikains  of  cordage  (10), 

The  two  upright  beams  (3)  (4)  ought  to  be 
curve  at  the  place  marked  (14),  where  the 
arms  llrike  in  difcharging.  In  this  hollow  or 
curve  place,  the  culhions  (15)  mull  be  affixed. 

By  the  hollowing  thefe  upright  beams  in  this 
manner,  the  arms  are  ig  a parallel  line  with 
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the  cordage,  and  each  defcribes  a right  angle, 
when  {trained  to  the  utmod  in  charging.  It 
is  of  no  great  confequence  whether  the  arms  of 
the  balifta  drike  againft  the  cufhions  with  their 
ends  or  middles  •,  fo  that  the  crofs-beams  (5) 
(6),  wherein  the  capitals  (7)  are  affixed  with 
the  cordage,  may  be  ffiortcned  as  much  as 
convenient  without  retrenching  the  height  of 
the  machine.  This  muft  fuit  the  field-balida 
belt. 

The  fpace  between  the  two  pods  (9),  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  center  between  the  two  crofs- 
beams,  where  the  tree  (16)  is  inferted,  mud  be 
fomething  narrower  than  that  tree,  in  order  that 
cuts  of  two  or  three  inches  may  be  made  in 
each  fide  the  pods  (9)  to  keep  it  in  form.  In 
this  tree  ( 1 6)  a canal  or  gutter  mud  be  made 
in  an  exadtly  right  line,  to  receive  and  guide 
the  great  dart,  Its  length  is  in  proportion  to 
the  bending  of  the  two  arms  with  the  cord 
(12):  in  the  fame  manner  the  length  of  its 
canal  is  known,  and  the  place  where  the  nut  of 
the  cock  or  trigger  {17)  is  to  be  fixed,  to  re- 
ceive the  cord  or  cable  at  the  end  of  the  arms, 
as  the  dring  of  a bow,  in  its  center.  This 
nut  or  hook  holds  fad  the  cord,  and  the 
cock  or  trigger  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
of  the  crofs-bow.  In  refpedt  to  the  tree  with 
the  canal  in  it  (16),  it  mud  be  exactly  of  the 
fame  height  with  the  cord  (12},  which  ought 
to  rub  upon  it : for  if  the  cord  were  higher,  it 
would  net  take  the  dart  ; and  if  it  preded  too 
much  upon  it,  there  would  be  a fridtion  upon 
the  tree  with  the  canal  in  which  the  dart  lies, 
that  would  lefien  the  force  impelling  it. 
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At  the  two  feet  below  the  trigger  is  the  roll 
or  windlafs  (18),  round  which  a cord  turns 
with  an  iron  hand  or  grappling  (19)  at  the  end 
of  it.  This  grappling  feizes  the  cord  of  the 
arms  or  bow  in  the  center  to  charge  the  ma- 
chine. It  has  two  hooks,  which  are  wider 
from  each  other  than  the  breadth  of  the  nut, 
that  ought  to  have  an  opening  in  the  middle 
like  that  of  the  crofs-bow,  to  receive  the  end 
of  the  dart  againft  the  cord,  when  feized 
by  it. 

The  upright  beams  (3)  (4),  befides  their  te- 
nons and  mortifes  at  the  bafe,  were  ftrongly 
propped  and  Hayed  behind  and  before.  Some 
authors,  and  even  Vitruvius,  give  the  machine 
a kind  of  table  (20),  upon  which  the  tree  (16) 
is  partly  fupported  •,  the  height  of  which  with 
the  tree  ought  to  be  exactly  equal  with  that  of 
the  cord  (12).  This  table  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  intended  only  to  fupport  the  tree  (16), 
which  muff  have  been  a verv  large  beam  of 
fixteen  diameters  and  two  feet  in  length,  and 
of  a breadth  and  thicknefs  in  proportion  to  the 
lize  of  the  dart  it  difcharged.  It  is  very  na- 
tural to  be  of  this  opinion,  if  we  confider  the 
vaff  force  neceliary  in  charging  this  machine, 
which  was  capable  of  bending  the  flrongcfl 
beam,  if  its  thicknefs  did  not  exceed  its 
breadth. 

As  to  the  powers  neccflary  in  charging 
this  machine,  it  is  certain  that  thole  which 
carried  darts  or  beams  of  an  extraordinary  lize, 
befides  feveral  wheels  with  teeth  for  twilling 
the  cordage  in  the  capitals,  mull  have  ufed  the 
roi!  (18),  with  feveral  double- wheeled  pulleys, 
and  perhaps  the  windlafs,  for  bending  the 

arms. 
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arms,  and  bringing  the  cord  (12)  to  the  flay 
or  nut  of  the  cock  or  trigger : after  this  the 
great  dart  was  laid  in  the  canal  cut  along 
the  tree  (16).  Procopius  tells  us,  De  Bell. 
Gcib.  c.  28,  that  becaufe  feather-wings  could 
not  be  put  to  thefe  arrows,  the  antients  ufed 
pieces  of  wood  fix  inches  thick,  which  had 
the  fame  effect.  Under  the  name  of  balifta, 
Vitruvius,  lib.  10.  cap.  17.  gives  us  the  pro- 
portions of  the  capitals  of  the  catapulta,  and 
confequently  of  the  whole  machine,  by  the 
weight  of  the  ftones  it  difcharged  •,  how  juftly, 
the  ingenious  commentator  upon  Polybius  refers 
to  be  examined 
is  as  follows. 

“ The  catapulta,  that  throws  a ftone  of  two 
“ pounds,  ought  to  have  the  bores  of  its  capi- 
“ tals  five  inches  wide.  If  the  ftone  be  four 
44  pounds,  they  muft  be  from  fix  to  feven  in- 
44  ches  : if  ten  pounds,  eight  : if  twenty 
44  pounds,  ten  inches : if  forty  pounds,  twelve 
44  inches  and  three  quarters : if  fixty  pounds, 
“ thirteen  inches  and  one  eighth  ; if  fourfcore 
44  pounds,  fifteen  inches;  if  an  hundred  and 
44  twenty  pounds,  eighteen  inches  and  an  half ; 
“if  an  hundred  and  fixty  pounds,  two  feet 
44  five  inches : if  two  hundred  pounds,  two 
44  feet  fix  inches  : if  two  hundred  and  ten 
44  pounds,  two  feet  feven  inches : if  two  hun- 
44  dred  and  fifty  pounds,  two  feet  eleven  inches 
44  and  an  half.” 


by  better  judges.  The  pafiage 
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PLATE  XIX.  explained. 

Batteries  of  balijlas  and  catapult  as. 

MR.  Foilard  proves  the  batteries  in  this 
plate  to  be  of  the  form  of  thofe  of  the 
antients  from  a part  of  Trajan’s  column,  a 
plate  of  which  he  has  inferred  in  his  Polybius. 

(2)  A battery  of  baliftas. 

(3)  The  embrazures  through  which  the  ba- 
liftas difcharge. 

(4)  The  breaftwork  or  covert  for  the  men 
that  worked  the  machines  ; which  muft  un- 
doubtedly have  been  much  higher  than  thofe  of 
the  modern  batteries,  becaufe  the  timbers  of 
the  balifta  ufed  in  fieges  were  very  high. 
They  did  not  make  thefe  works  fo  thick  as  we 
do,  and  raifed  them  higher,  proportioning  their 
thicknefs  only  to  their  height.  Neither  is  it  to 
b$  doubted,  but  that  they  made  them  fome- 
times  of  fmall  beams  laid  a-crofs  each  other  at 
equal  diftances,  filling  up  the  fpaces  with  earth 
and  turf. 

The  batteries  of  catapultas  (5)  are  not  fo 
well  known,  nothing  being  laid  of  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  them  in  hiftory  •,  but  if  we  confi- 
der  attentively  the  manner  in  which  they  dis- 
charged, it  mull  be  agreed,  that  the  antients 
were  under  the  neceffity  of  placing  them  be- 
hind fuch  a work,  as  the  moderns  cover  their 
batteries  of  mortars  with  ; and  that  with  no 
addition  except  in  the  height,  as  in  thofe  of 
the  balifta.  This  is  evident  to  every  man’s 
common  fenfe ; it  being  utterly  impoftible  to 
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invent  any  other  method  for  covering  thefe 
machines  from  the  view  of  the  befleged  in 
ufing  them.  The  upper  beam  of  the  catapuita 
was  very  high,  which  made  it  neceffary  to  raife 
the  work  or  covert  (6)  in  proportion. 

The  ingenious  commentator  upon  Polybius, 
who  treats  the  balifta  and  catapuita  with  great 
extent,  tells  us  their  force  was  very  near  equal 
to  that  of  artillery.  He  prefers  the  ufe  of  the 
latter,  for  many  very  folid  reafons,  to  that  of 
the  mortar  •,  which,  he  fays,  it  would  foon  ba- 
niih  from  armies,  if  the  ignorance  of  its  ef- 
fects and  the  prejudice  of  cuftom,  did  not 
oppofe. 


SECT.  III. 

'•The  ram . 


np  H E ufe  of  the  ram  is  very  ancient,  and 
L the  invention  of  it  afcribed  to  different 
people.  It  feems  difficult,  and  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  to  difcover  the  author  of  it. 

The  ram  was  either  flung  or  not  flung. 

The  fwinging  ram  was  compofed  of  a large 
beam  of  oak,  refembling  a fliip’s  mail,  of 


prodigious  length  and  thicknefs,  with  the  end 
armed  with  an  head  of  iron  proportioned  to 
the  body,  and  in  the  Ihape  of  a ram’s,  from 
whence  it  had  its  name,  becaufe  it  ftrikes 
againff  the  walls,  as  a ram  doth  with  his  head 
again  ft  all  he  encounters.  This  ram’s  bignefs 
fhould  be  conformable  to  its  length.  Vitruvi- 
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us  gives  that  he  mentions  four  thoufand  talents 
in  weight,  that  is  to  fay,  four  hundred  and 
fourfcore  thoufand  pounds  *,  which  is  not  very 
exorbitant.  This  terrible  machine  was  fuf- 
pended  and  balanced  equally,  like  the  beam  of 
a pair  of  fcales,  with  a chain  or  large  cables, 
which  fupported  it  in  the  air  in  a kind  of 
building  of  timber,  which  was  pufhed  forwards 
upon  the  filling  up  of  the  fofse  to  a certain  dis- 
tance from  the  wall,  by  the  means  of  rollers  or 
wheels.  The  building  was  fecured  from  being 
fet  on  fire  by  the  befieged  by  feveral  coverings, 
with  which  it  was  cafed  over.  This  manner  of 
working  the  ram  feems  the  moll  eafy,  and  re- 
quires no  great  flrength.  The  heavieft  body 
fufpended  in  the  air  may  be  moved  with  in- 
confiderable  force. 


PLAT  E XX.  explained. 

Battering  ram  fiifpended. 

(2)r  |pHE  ram. 

^ (3)  The  form  of  its  head,  according 

to  all  the  monuments  Greek  and  Roman, 
made  fail  to  the  enormous  beam  by  four  bands 
or  fillets  of  iron,  of  four  feet  in  length.  At 
the  extremity  of  each  of  thefe  bands  (4)  was  a 
chain  (5)  of  the  fame  metal,  one  end  of  which 
was  fattened  to  an  hook  (6),  and  at  the  other 
extremity  of  each  of  thefe  chains  was  a cable 

. * The  Roman  found  weighed  left  than  the  french  by  almoji 
a quarter. 


very 
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very  firmly  bound  to  the  laft  link  : thefe  ca- 
bles ran  the  whole  length  of  the  beam  to  the 
end  of  the  ram  (7),  where  they  were  all  made 
as  faft  together  as  poffible  with  fmall  cordage. 

At  the  end  of  thefe  cables  another  was 
affixed,  compofed  of  feveral  ftrong  cords  plat- 
ted together  to  a certain  length,  and  then  run- 
ning fingle  (8).  At  each  of  thefe  feveral  men 
were  placed,  to  balance  and  work  the  machine. 
To  ftrengthen  the  ram,  it  was  bound  with 
ftrong  cords  from  two  feet  to  two  feet,  the 
whole  length  of  the  beam. 

The  thicknefs  of  this  terrible  machine,  as 
uis  calls  it,  was  in  proportion  to  its 
length . 

(10)  The  chains  or  cables  by  which  it  hung 
to  the  crofs-beam  (11)  upon  the  top  of  the 
frame  of  very  ftrong  timbers. 

The  bafe  (12)  was  not  fuch  as  Vitruvius  and 
Jofephus  reprefent  it,  fays  Mr.  Follard,  but  an 
oblong  fquare  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and 
fometimes  more,  in  length,  by  more  or  lefs  in 
breadth,  according  to  the  length  of  the  ram. 

It  was  planted,  the  frame  being  firft  well 
covered  in  the  manner  of  the  tortoife,  upon  the 
part  of  the  fofse  filled  up,  and  was  worked  by 
men  behind  the  blinds  of  the  trench  next  the 
counterfcarp  ; the  batteries  of  baliftas  and 
catapultas  from  the  fide  of  the  counterfcarp, 
the  moving  towers,  and  cavaliers,  all  covering 
the  workmen,  by  clearing  the  works  of  the 
befieged. 
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But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  comprehend  how 
thefe  rams  were  carried  from  place  to  place. 

For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  beams  of 
iuch  immenfe  thicknefs  and  extraordinary- 
length  could  be  found  wherever  there  was  cc- 
ccafion  for  them  ; and  it  is  certain  that  armies 
never  marched  without  thefe  machines.  The 
Chevalier  Follard,  for  want  of  information  in 
this  point  from  the  writers  of  antiquity,  con- 
jectures, that  they  carried  this  ram-beam  upon 
a four-wheel  carriage  of  a particular  form, 
compofed  of  very  llrong  timbers ; the  beam 
fufpended  fhort  to  a ftrong  flay  or  crofs-beam 
. in  form  of  a gibbet  (as  in  Plate  XXL)  power- 
fully fuftained  by  all  the  wood-work  capable 
of  refilling  the  moil  violent  fhocks,  and  the 
whole  joined  and  ftrengthened  well  with  bind- 
ings and  plates  of  iron. 


PLATE  XXL  explained. 

' \ 

Carriage  of  the  battering  ram. 

A -TP  H E carriage  according  to  Mr.  Follard. 

A B The  ram  tied  up  fnort  to  the  crofs- 
beam,  laid  over  two  others  in  form  of  a gib- 
bet C. 

As  it  mufl  have  been  very  difficult  to  carry 
beams  of  this  great  length  thro’  deep  and  nar- 
row defiles  and  hollow  ways,  it  feems  almoft 
impoffible  to  have  carried  them  in  any  other 
manner  than  flung  fhort  to  a crofs-beam,  as  in 
the  plate,  in  order  to  their  being  either  raifed 
or  lowered  on  the  fides  D E,  according  to  oc- 
cafion,  and  the  nature  of  the  ways, 

1 
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The  fame  author  thinks  the  figure  of  this 
carriage  a fufficient  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  ancients  mull  neceflarily  have 
tranfported  thefe  machines  from  place  to  place  j 
which  he  fubmits  to  the  reader’s  judgment. 


There  was  another  kind  ol  ram  which  was 
not  fufpended  or  Hung.  We  fee  upon  the  co- 
lumn of  Trajan  the  Dacians  befieging  fome 
Romans  in  a fortrefs,  which  they  batter  with  a 
ram  worked  only  by  ftrength  of  arms.  They 
are  not  covered  with  any  thing,  fo  that  both 
the  ram  and  thofe  who  work  it,  are  expoied 
to  the  darts  of  the  befieged.  It  could  not  in 
this  method  of  ufing  it  produce  any  great 
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PLATE  XXII.  explained. 
Battering  ram  r.ot  fufpended. 

A r|^  OR T OISE  for  the  ram  according  to 

B The  two  ends  of  the  ram  out  of  the  tor- 
toife,  which  ran  upon  a chain  of  little  wheels. 

C The  canal  or  groove  cut  in  the  great 
beam. 

D Soldiers  working  the  ram  in  the  tortoife 
by  the  cordage  at  each  end  E. 

F Cordage  fattened  to  the  ram  and  the  crofs- 
beam  G,  to  flop  the  ram,  and  prevent  its 
quitting  its  canal  or  groove  in  being  pufhed 
backward  and  forward. 

H Roller*  with  its  cordage  and  pulley  at 
top,  for  raifing  the  ram,  and  placing  it  upon 
its  canal. 

Powers  for  moving  the  ram  explained . 

I Ram  upon  its  canal  and  chain  of  little 
wheels  before  quite  let  down. 

L Ring  in  which  the  cordage  is  faftened 
that  Hop  the  ram  at  a certain  proper  diflance. 

* Mr . Rolhn  fee  ms  to  have  fronts  and  part  of  the  roof 
leen  led  hi  to  a miftake>  in  re - and  files , covered  again fl  the 

fpect  to  this  kind  of  ram , by  machines  and  fires  of  t he  be- 
the  plate  of  it  in  Mr.  Foliar  d*s  fieged>  (hewy  that  it  w as  not 
Polybius  ; in  which  it  was  open,  ( as  he  fuppofes)  but  co - 
ncccfary  to  give  a view  of  the  versd  like  other  tortoifes ; o - 
infide  of  the  tortoife , to  Jhew  t her  wife,  as  he  obferves , it 
the  manner  of  working  it  by  could  have  been  of  very 
the  foldiers . 7 he  very  name  (mall,  or  rather  of  ?io,  ufe  a- 

pf  tor  toife y as  well  as  the  ^ainit  the  enemy. 

y o u II.  G M Draught 
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M Draught  of  the  ram,  and  its  canal  or 
groove  N at  length. 

O Draught  of  the  little  cylinders,  that  turn 
upon  their  axes,  fixed  in  two  bands  of  iron, 
each  of  a fingle  piece  P,  which  are  held  at 
due  diftancc,  and  parallel  to  each  other  for 
the  moving  oi  the  wheels  by  the  crofs-pieces 

R Pullies  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the  two 
cables  S faflened  to  the  two  crofs-pieces  at  the 
extremities  T of  the  wheels,  which  put  the 
ram  in  motion. 

V Axis,  or  pin  of  iron  put  in  a bore,  made 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  beams,  which  fup- 
port  the  ram,  for  turning  it,  and  battering  the 
v/all  in  different  places. 

X Crofs-view  of  the  wheels  between  the  ram 
and  the  groove. 

Y Plan  of  the  little  cylinders  or  wheels, 
as  fixed  by  the  axis  in  the  iron  frames  or 
bands  P. 


It  has  been  queflioned  whether  the  rams, 
fixed  in  the  moving  towers,  or  in  a kind  of 
tortoife,  were  flung  or  not,  and  there  are  ftrong 
reafons  on  both  fides.  My  plan  does  not  ad- 
mit my  entering  into  this  difpute. 

I fhail  prefently  relate  the  prodigious  efiedls 
of  the  ram.  As  it  was  one  of  the  machines 
that  hurt  the  befieged  moft,  many  methods 
were  contrived  to  render  it  ufelefs.  Fire  was 
darted  upon  the  roof  that  covered,  and  the 
timbers  that  fupported  it,  in  order  to  burn 
them  with  the  ram.  To  deaden  its  blows, 
facies  of  wool  were  let  down  againft  the  place 

at 
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at  which  it  was  levelled.  Other  machines  were 
oppofed  againft  it  to  break  its  force,  or  to  turn 
afide  its  head,  when  battering  the  works. 
Abundance  of  means  were  employed  to  pre- 
vent its  effects.  Some  of  them  may  be  feen  in 
the  fieges  I have  cited  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paragraph.  Jofephus  relates  a furprizing  a£ti-  De  Bell, 
on  of  a Jew,  who,  at  the  fiege  of  Jotaphat,  Jud-  3 
threw  a lfone  of  an  enormous  fize  upon  the  c' 
head  of  the  ram  with  fuch  violence,  that  he 
loofened  it  from  the  beam,  and  made  it  fall 
down.  He  leaped  afterwards  from  the  top  of 
the  wall  to  the  bottom,  took  the  head  from  the 
midft  of  the  enemies  , and  carried  it  back  -with 
him.  He  received  five  arrows  in  his  body, 
and  notwithfbanding  thofe  wounds,  boldly 
kept  in  his  poft,  till  through  lofs  of  blood 
and  ftrength,  he  fell  from  the  wall,  and  the 
ratrfs  head  with  him,  with  which  he  would  ne- 
ver part. 


— — - 
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PLATE  XXIII.  explained. 

' The  corvus  ( crow  or  crane ) with  nippers  for  feiz- 

ing  the  battering  ram. 

H I.  ancients  called  many  different  ma- 
chines  by  the  name  of  corvus,  (crane)  the 
invention  of  which  is  afcribed  to  feveral,  and 
amongft  others  to  Archimedes •,  but  that  opini- 
on is  refuted  by  the  teftimony  of  authors, 
fome  of  whom  afcribe  it  to  Chariftion  at  the 
liege  of  Samos,  two  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  that  of  Syracufe.  If  we  may  believe 
Quintus  Curtins,  neither  Archimedes,  nor  Cha- 
riftion, had  any  fhare  in  this  invention,  the 
Tyrians  having  ufed  the  fame  machine  againft 
Alexander  the  Great,  lcng  before  either  of 
them  came  into  the  world.  The  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  it  are  inferred  in  this  place,  and  at 
Chapter  III,  that  treats  of  the  navies  of  the 
undents. 

The  plate  reprefents  the  corvus  with  nippers 
or  claws,  that  have  teeth,  and  opened  and  fhut 
like  fciffars,  to  feize  the  ram,  or  any  thing, 
between  them.  They  were  ufed  in  many  an- 
cient fieges,  and  particularly  in  that  of  By- 
zantium by  the  emperor  Severus.  Dion  fays, 
that  the  befieged  had  corvi  ( harp  agones ) with 
iron  claws,  which  carried  off  whatever  they 
fattened  upon  with  furprizing  velocity.  The 
plate  fufficiently  explains  the  dotttrine  of  the 
machine,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  the  ballance 
and  leaver. 
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PLATE  XXIV.  explained. 

Double  corvus  (or  crane)  for  breaking  the  blow  of 

the  battering  ram. 

r I""  HIS  machine  was  ufed  at  the  famous  liege 
-*■  of  Platsa,  Thucydides  fays:  “ They 
“ made  ufe  of  this  artifice:  They  fattened  a 
“ large  beam  by  the  two  ends  to  long  iron 
“ chains.  Thole  chains  were  at  the  ends  of 
4‘  two  long  timbers,  that  projected  over  the 
44  wall.  As  the  ram  was  thruft  forward  to 
“ batter  it,  they  raifed  the  beam  in  the  air, 
“ and  then  let  it  fall  crofs-wife  with  its  whole 
“ weight  upon  the  head  of  the  ram,  which 
*c  rendered  its  blow  ineffectual.” 

Lipfius  is  not  in  the  wrong  for  reckoning 
this  machine  among!!  the  corvi  or  cranes.  It 
was  two  cranes,  as  in  the  plate,  with  their  ex- 
tremities within  the  walls.  They  turned  upon 
their  axes  on  the  fame  line,  at  fomething  lefs 
than  the  diftance  of  the  beam  fufpended,  and 
broke  the  blows  of  the  ram,  in  railing  up 
the  beam,  and  letting  it  fall  upon  it.  There 
are  many  examples  of  this  machine  to  be  found 
in  hiftory. 


^ 3 
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P L A T E XXV.  explained. 

Corvus  or  crane  for  demolijhing  walls. 

\T  Itruvius  Ipeaks  of  the  demolijhing  corvus  of 
* Diades,  which  feems  to  be  the  fame  ma- 
chine Vegetius  calls  a tortoife.  Within  this  tor- 
toife  were  one  or  two  pieces  of  wood  made  round 
and  very  long  for  reaching  a great  way.  At 
the  end  (3),  they  had  ftrong  hooks  of  iron* 
and  were  flung  or  fufpended  upon  an  equili- 
brium like  the  rams.  They  were  applied  ei- 
ther to  the  battlements  or  the  parts  of  the  wall 
looiefied  by  the  ram  to  pull  them  down. 

Caefat*  mentions  this  machine  in  his  com- 
mentaries, where  he  fays,  “ that  the  Gauls, 
“ befleged  in  Bourges,  turned  afide  the  hooks, 
with  which  the  ruins  of  the  works  were 
pulled  down,  and  after  having  leized  them 
“ with  their  machines,  drew  them  up  to  the 

* * -Li 

tops  of  the  walls.” 
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PLATE  XXVI.  explained. 

Corvus  (or  crane')  with  daws,  to  take  up  men  in 

failing , or  upon  a faults. 

THE  machine  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in 
the  war  of  Civilis  was  a real  corvus,  the 
ancients  having  given  it  that  name.  The  Ro- 
mans, when  attacked  in  their  camp  by  the  ar- 
my of  that  rebel,  made  ufe  of  all  the  artifices 
invented  by  the  ancients  for  the  defence  of  the' 
ftrongeft  and  beft  fortified  cities.  “ As  the 
“ Romans  were  fuperior  in  addrefs  aud  experi- 
“ ence,  fays  that  author,  they  oppofed  the  in- 
“ ventions  of  the  enemy  with  others  of  their 
“ own,  and  made  a pendent  machine,  which 
“ being  let  down,  catched  up  the  aflailants, 
cc  and  threw  them  with  a fudden  turn  upon 
“ the  ramparts.”  Many  may  imagine  this  a 
very  mylterious  machine,  but  the  plate  fuffici- 
ently  fhews  that  nothing  is  lefs  fo.  Vitruvius 
is  of  the  fame  opinion,  who  fays,  As  to  the 
crane  for  hoi/ling  up  men , 1 do  not  think  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  fay  any  thing,  being  perfectly  eafy  to 
form , and  ufually  made  by  the  foldiers  themfelves. 

I am  furprized,  fays  Mr.  Foliat'd,  that  Taci- 
tus fhould  call  fo  known  a machine  an  invention 
in  the  above  cited  paflage,  when  Polybius, 
and  all  the  hiftorians  after  him,  tell  us,  that 
Archimedes  ufed  it  at  tine  fiege  of  Syracufe. 
After  having  mentioned  the  Ioffes  which  the 
Romans  fuftained  by  the  great  machines  of 
Archimedes,  Polybius  adds,  without  inclu- 
“ ding  thofe  occafioned  by  the  iron  hooks, 
f which  catched  up  the  troops,  and  either 

G 4 “ dallied 
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“ dafhed  them  againft  the  ground,  or  plun-. 
*(  ged  them  into  the  fea,” 

PLATE  XXVII.  explained. 

Corvus  (or  crane ) with  a cage , or  the  tellennon. 
ufed  by  the  ancients  for  lifting  men  to  the  toy 
of  works. 


rT*'  H E tellennon,  as  Vegetius  reprefents  it, 
A is  very  feldom  mentioned  in  the  lieges  of 
the  ancients.  The  machine  fufpended  muft 
have  been  of  a fquare  form  with  a door  in 
front  ot  it  to  let  clown  as  a bridge  for  palling 
to  the  w'all.  The  tellennon  of  Vegetius  is 
manifeftly  fuch  as  reprefented  in  this  plate, 
v/hich  fufliciently  explains  the  nature  of  it. 

The  machine  ufed  by  Herod  to  diflodge  a 
great  number  of  robbers  who  had  fled  into 
the  caverns  of  certain  rocks  and  mountains  was 
of  this  kind  : the  paflage  of  Jofephus  is  wor- 
thy the  reader’s  curioflty. 

“ Thefe  caverns,  fays  he,  were  in  vaft 
*'•  mountains  inacceffible  on  all  fldes.  There 
was  no  approaching  them  but  by  very  nar- 
row winding  paths  on  the  fide  of  a vaft 
fteep  rock  in  the  front,  which  extended  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  broke  in  feveraj 
places  by  the  impetuofity  of  torrents.  A 
fituation  of  fuch  ftrength  furprized  Herod, 
who  did  not  know  how  to  put  his  enter- 
“ prize  in  execution.  He  at  length  thought 
4‘  of  a method  unknown  before.  He  caufed 
foldiers  to  be  let  down  in  fquare  chefts  of 

“ great 
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“ great  ftrength  to  the  entrance  of  the  ca- 
“ verns,  who  killed  the  robbers  with  their  fa- 
“ milies  that  were  in  them,  and  put  fire  in- 
<c  to  thofe  where  thofe  fculked  who  would 

not  furrender : fo  that  this  race  of  thieves 
« were  foon  deftroyed  either  by  the  fword, 

“ fire,  or  finoke.”  But  to  return  to  our  tel- 
lennon. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  this  machine 
was  invented  for  railing  and  throwing  men 
upon  the  towers  and  walls  of  befieged  pla- 
ces ; unlefs  we  fuppofe,  that  a multiplicity 
of  thefe  machines  might  be  of  great  fervice, 
when  placed  near  one  another : but  as  there 
is  no  mention  of  that  in  any  hiftorian,  it 
is  probable  that  this  kind  of  corvus  was 
intended  for  difcovering  what  the  befieged 
were  doing  upon  the  towers  and  within  the 
walls,  for  which  purpofe  one  man  fuificed 
as  well  as  four. 


SEC  T. 
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S E C T.  IV, 


Moving  towers . 


Vcget;  de  XT  Egetius  defcribes  thefe  towers  in  a manner, 
[c™It]7  * that  gives  a fufficiently  clear  idea  of  them. 

The  moving  towers,  fays  that  author,  are 
made  of  an  afiemblage  of  beams  and  flrong 
planks,  not  unlike  an  houfe.  To  fecure  them 
againft  the  fires  thrown  by  the  befieged,  they 
are  covered  with  raw  hides,  or  with  pieces  of 
cloth  made  of  hair.  Their  height  is  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  their  bafe.  They  are  fome- 
times  thirty  feet  iquare,  and  fometimes  forty  or 
fifty.  They  are  higher  than  the  walls  or  even 
towers  of  the  city.  They  are  fupported  upon 
feveral  wheels  according  to  mechanick  princi- 
ples, by  the  means  of  which  the  machine  is 
eafily  made  to  move,  how  great  foever  it  may 
be.  The  town  is  in  great  danger,  if  this  tow- 
er can  approach  the  walls.  For  it  has  ftairs 
from  one  ftory  to  another,  and  includes  diffe- 
rent methods  of  attack.  At  bottom  it  has  a 
ram  to  batter  the  wall,  and  on  the  middle 
ftory  a draw-bridge,  made  of  two  beams  with 
rails  of  bafket-work,  which  lets  down  eafily 
upon  the  wall  of  a city,  when  within  the  reach 
of  it.  The  befiegers  pafs  upon  this  bridge,  to 
make  themfelves  matters  of  the  wall.  Upon 
the  higher  ftories  are  foldiers  armed  with  par- 
tifans,  and  miffive  weapons,  who  keep  a per- 
petual difcharge  upon  the  works.  When  af- 
fairs are  in  this  pofture,  a place  feldom  holds 
out  long.  For  what  can  they  hope  who  have 
nothing  to  confide  in  but  the  height  of  their 

ramparts, 
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ramparts,  when  they  fee  others  fuddenly  appear 
which  command  them  ? 


PLATE  XXVIII.  explained. 

S the  moving  towers  of  the  ancients  were  the 


molt  ftupendious  machines  they  ufed  in  war, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  give  an  idea  of  them, 
their  ftruCture,  and  the  Mechanick  Powers  for 
moving  them,  in  the  following  feven  plates 
and  plans  of  fome  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
mentioned  in  antient  hiltory. 

Plan  of  the  bafe  of  the  Helepolis  of  'Demetrius 
fupported  upon  wheels  with  their  axis  turning 
upon  a pivot. 

^Tp  HIS  plan  relates  to  the  Moving  tower 
& in  plate  XXXI. 

A are  beams  laid  crofs  each  other  at  the  bafe 
ol  the  tower.  They  projected  three  or  four 
feet  beyond  the  lower  frame  or  bafe,  to  facili- 
tate the  moving  of  the  machine,  when  it  arri- 
ved near  the  fofse  of  the  befieged  place,  and 
the.  cordage  could  work  no  longer : Befides 
which,  this  projection  ferved  to  cover  the 
wheels  againfi  the  fhot  of  the  machines,  and 
to  prevent  it  from  overturning,  in  cafe  the 
wheels  funk  jn  in  fome  bad  way,  as  it  fome- 
times  happened. 

B and  C reprefent  the  pieces  of  wood  for 
the  pivot  and  frame  to  receive  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  D.  Thefe  pieces  were  of  a folidity  pro- 
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portioned  to  the  weight  they  fuftained  : the 
upper  part  E was  not  To  large  as  the  lower  C, 
in  order  to  its  forming  a pivot  B,  that  went 
through  the  two  Tides  of  the  bafe.  This  is 
Mr.  Perrault’s  explanation  oi  what  Vitruvius 
calls  Amaxapodes.  The  ledge  F muft  have  been 
very  large  to  fupport  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  tower  •,  and  as  the  wheel  was  two  cubits  or 
three  feet  from  the  axis  to  the  extremity,  the 
pivot  and  frame  B C muft:  have  been'  made  of 
three  pieces  of  wood,  ftrongly  joined  together 
with  great  art,  and  (Lengthened  with  bindings 
of  iron  G. 

The  frame  of  the  bafe  therefore  muft  have 
been  compofed  of  eight  great  beams  on  the 
four  Tides  H,  to  receive  the  Amaxapodes  or  pi- 
vot and  frame.  The  Chevalier  Follard  fays, 
he  does  not  fee  how  this  fort  of  wheels  with 
their  pivots,  being  To  few,  could  move  every 
way  without  breaking  in  the  mortife  or  hole 
in  which  the  axle  turns : Fie  adds,  that  he 
chufes  rather  to  believe  thele  wheels  an  imagi- 
nation of  Vitruvius, 
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PLATE  XXIX,  explained. 

Towers  with  bridges  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I. 

at  Jerufalem, 

THIS  plate  reprefents  two  towers  before 
the  walls  of  the  city,  each  having  a 
bridge  (2)  compofed  of  feveral  long  beams 
covered  with  planks,  and  equal  in  breadth 
to  the  tower,  in  order  to  receive  a greater 
front  of  allailants. 

(3)  Shews  the  bridge  drawn  up  againft 
the  tower,  beginning  at  the  firft  ftory,  in 
order  to  be  let  down  in  a parallel  line  with 
the  top  of  the  wall. 

(4)  The  cables  or  chains,  by  which  that 
enormous  draw-bridge  was  let  down  when  at 
a proper  diftance. 

(5)  The  bridge  let  down,  and  the  troops 
paffing  to  the  walk 
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PLATE.  XXX.  explained. 

. * i 

Cafar's  moving  tower  at  the  fiege  of  Namur „ 
with  the  powers  for  moving  it. 

TH  E people  of  Namur  demanded  to  ca- 
pitulate, when  they  faw  the  prodigious 
tower  A,  of  which  they  had  made  a jeft, 
whilft  it  was  building  at  a confiderable  diftance 
from  their  walls,  move  towards  them  very  fall. 
“ They  believed  this  a prodigy,  fays  Cslar, 
and  were  aftonilhed,  that  fuch  little  people, 
“ as  we  feemed  to  them,  Ihould  think  of  car- 
“ rying  fo  vaft  and  heavy  a machine  to  their 
“ walls.”  It  is  no  wonder  they  were  furpri- 
zed,  as  they  had  never  fee n nor  heard  of  any 
fuch  thing,  and  as  this  tower  feemed  to  ad- 
vance by  enchantment  and  of  itfelf,  the  me- 
chanick  powers  that  moved  it  being  impercep- 
tible to  thofe  of  the  place.  The  deputies, 
whom  they  fent  to  Caefar,  faid,  that  they  be- 
lieved the  Romans  mult  be  affilted  by  the 
gods  in  their  wars,  who  could  make  machines 
of  fo  enormous  a fize  advance  fo  fwiftly  to 
command  their  walls.  Non  fe  exiftimare  Roma- 
nos fine  ope  deorum  helium  gerere , qui  ex  t antes 
altitudinis  machinationes  tanta  celeritate  promove- 
re,  & ex  propinquitate  pugnare  pojfent. 

In  the  following  plate,  this  tower,  and  the' 
powers  for  moving  it,  are  explained  at  large. 
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PLATE  XXXI.  explained. 

Helepolis  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  the  fiege  of 
Rhodes , with  its  two  draw-bridges. 

£ 

TH  E defcription  of  this  plate  includes  that 
of  the  laft. 

The  machines,  like  that  in  the  foregoing 
plate  and  this,  were  erefted  upon  cylinders,  in 
the  nature  of  rollers  (2),  laid  a-crofs  upon  a 
platform  (3),  compofed  of  flat  beams  covered 
with  thick  planks : when  it  was  to  move  feve- 
ral  fmall  trenches  were  cut  in  the  ground  (4), 
difpofed  in  the  manner  of  a quincunx,  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  length  by  as  many  in 
breadth,  parallel  to  the  tower  : in  each  of  thefe 
trenches  a large  round  piece  of  oak  (5)  was 
laid  length-ways,  fupported  by  four  ftrong 
ftakes  (6),  driven  obliquely  a good  depth  into 
the  ground,  which  hindered  the  crofs-piece 
(5)  from  breaking  the  earth  when  drawn  by  the 
cables  (7)  that  were  made  as  fall  to  it  as  pofli- 
ble.  Let  us  imagine  the  crofs-piece  in  the 
ground  with  four  or  two  ftakes  againft  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  not  fuppoflng 
that  one  ftake,  how  deep  foever  driven  in 
the  earth,  could  fuftain  the  draught  of  the  cor- 
dage, that  muft  have  inevitably  pulled  it  up  ; 
befides  which,  the  following  method  is  much 
more  Ample,  and  more  capable  of  bearing  the 
force  of  the  cords.  But  as  the  cables  were  each 
of  them  to  draw  level  with  the  piece  of  tim- 
ker  (5),  it  was  necefiary  to  make  a cut  in  the 
earth,  of  the  fame  depth  and  breadth  as  the 
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trench  (4)  •,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T : with-* 
out  which  precaution,  the  cable,  in  drawing 
againft  the  fide  of  the  trench  (4)  would  have 
drawn  the  crofs-piece  (5)  out  of  its  place. 

rn  the  center  of  thefe  crofs-pieces  ftrong 
loops  were  faftened,  to  which  pul  lies  with  dou- 
ble or  treble  wheels  (9)  were  hooked,  fitted 
with  cables,  to  which  others  anfwered  (10), 
that  were  made  fail  in  the  fame  manner  to  the 
beams  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower  ; each  of 
thefe  pullies  had  hooks  at  the  ends  of  them, 
to  put  on  and  take  olf  from  time  to  time. 

After  having  fixed  thefe  pulleys  to  the  loops 
of  the  crofs-pieces  in  the  trenches  and  to  the 
towers,  with  their  cables  in  them,  they  were 
let  loofe,  and  not  lirained,  till  each  of  the  ca- 
bles were  made  ftfl  to  the  fame  number  of 
windlafies  or  capftanes  (11),  which  were  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ma- 
chine •,  feveral  men  turning  at  each  of  their 
arms ; but  it  was  necefiary  for  them  to  work 
the  windlafies  or  capftanes  exactly  together  *, 
that  all  the  cables  might  have  their  effedl  at 
one  and  the  fame  motion  ; without  this  agree- 
ment in  the  moving  powers,  the  machine 
would  have  turned  fometimes  towards  one  fide, 
and  fometimes  towards  the  other. 

It  moved  forwards  upon  rollers  or  cylinders. 
There  were  men  within  (12),  and  others  with- 
out, who  took  away  the  roller,  as  the  tower 
left  it  behind  in  advancing  ; thole  within  pufii- 
ed  the  rollers  before  the  tower,  as  faft  as  it  quit- 
ted them  behind  ; fo  that  it  continually  went  on 
upon  the  (ame  number  of  rollers.  When  the 
tower  came  near  the  crols-beams  in  the  tren- 
ches, they  unhooked  the  pulleys  from  the  loops, 
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and  carried  them  with  the  cables  to  other  tren- 
dies, cut  at  the  fame  diftance  as  the  former  ; 
there  they  hooked  the  pullies  on  again  as  at 
firft,  after  having  brought  forwards  the  wind- 
lafles  or  capftanes  to  the  proper  diftance  : and 
this  was  repeated,  till  the  tower  arrived  on  the 
fide  of  the  fofise  of  the  place  befieged,  without 
any  danger  to  the  workmen,  or  the  enemy’s 
perceiving  the  powers  that  moved  the  ma- 
chine •,  the  windlafifes,  &c.  being  behind  it : 
for  when  they  approached  the  walls,  thofe  who 
turned  them  worked  under  cover,  and  behind, 
the  hurdles  or  fence-work  of  the  lines  of  ap- 
proach. 

Thefe  the  Chevalier  Follard  conjectures  to 
have  been  the  mechanick  principles  for  mov- 
ing great  towers  ; which,  he  adds,  do  not 
only  leem  very  fimple,  but  argue  the  tanta  ce- 
leritate  of  Caefar.  The  pent-houfe  (13)/ that 
moved  up  and  down  at  the  difcretion  of  thofe 
within,  was  to  cover  the  men  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  rollers  to  the  front  of  the  tower : it  is 
left  open  purpofely  in  the  plate  to  fhew  their 
manner  of  working  within  the  machine. 

He  continues,  that  it  is  his  opinion,  the  fame 
mechanick  powers  were  as  likely  to  be  ufed  in 
moving  final!  towers  as  great  ones  : though  it 
is  pofilble,  that  the  latter  had  wheels  (16), 
with  this  difference,  that  a greater  force  was  re- 
quired  for  making  them  go  forwards,  and  con- 
fequently,  that  the  cables  fliould  go  under  the 
machine,  as  in  the  helepolis  with  wheels,  Tho* 
Diodorus  pretends  that  this  laft  machine  went 
upon  eight  wheels,  I have  given  it  fixteen,  be- 
caufe  to  me  it  feems  impofilble  for  it  to  move 
upon  eight,  and  I have  placed  its  two  bridges 
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(18)  at  the  middle  {lory,  which  it  is  not  im- 
probable were  let  down  and  drawn  up  by  cap- 
ftanes. 

Had  the  rollers,  upon  which  thefe  towers 
moved,  been  turned  by  leavers,  the  fame  lear- 
ned commentator  upon  Polybius  fays,  they 
could  not  have  made  two  yards  a day,  which 
he  proves  by  the  example  of  Vitiges  the  Goth 
at  the  fiege  of  Rome,  defended  by  Belifarius, 
as  related  by  Procopius. 


P L A T E XXXII.  explained. 

‘lower  with  corridors  or  galleries , and  a ram 

not  Jufpended. 

rTP  PIE  corridors  or  galleries  (A)  that  fur- 
round  this  tower  at  each  {lory,  were  in- 
tended to  prevent  its  being  fet  on  fire,  and  in- 
deed, nothing  could  have  been  better  invented 
for  that  purpofe  ; thofe  galleries  being  full  of 
troops,  armed  with  miffive  weapons,  who 
made  their  difeharges  trom  behind  the  kind  of 
parapets  or  battlements  (B),  and  were  always 
ready  to  pull  out  the  darts  of  fire,  and  extin- 
sruifh  all  other  combuftibles  thrown  againR 
the  tower  •,  fo  that  it  was  impofilble  for  the 
fire  to  make  the  leaft  progrefs,  the  remedy 
being  always  at  hand.  Thefe  corridors  were 
built  upon  beams  that  projected  five  or  fix  feet 
beyond  the  tower  feveral  of  which  kind  are 
{till  to  be  feen  upon  Trajan’s  column. 
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PLATE  XXXIII.  explained. 

Tower  of  ftone  moved  from  one  place  to  another  by 

an  architect  of  Boulogne. 

IT  is  fuppofed,  that  this  architect  muft  have 
• taken  the  following  method  for  removing 
this  tower.  He  began  by  making  Cuts  in  it 
at  the  bottom,  level  with  the  ground  on  all 
fides,  and  exactly  facing  one  another.  Thefe 
Cuts  were  wide  enough  to  receive  feveral  large 
fquare  beams,  prepared  beforehand  to  form  a 
double  frame,  and  ferve  as  a bafe  to  the  tow- 
er ; thefe  beams  thus  laid,  and  projecting  fix 
feet  on  each  fide  of  the  bafe  of  the  tower, 
other  crofs-beams  were  carried  through  the 
Cuts  in  the  other  fides  (3),  and  laid  chequer- 
wife  as  a fquare  bafe  (5).  All  thefe  beams 
were  inferted  at  the  ends,  into  four  other  beams 
(6)  with  tenons  and  mortifies,  and  into  each 
other  by  cuts  hewed  in  them,  at  which  they 
were  made  firm  by  tenons.  This  double 
frame,  upon  which  the  tower  was  to  move, 
and  which  ferved  it  as  a bafe,  fhculd  have 
projected  five  or  fix  feet  beyond  the  tov/er. 
All  this  being  done  in  the  ftrongeft'and  molt 
exa<5t  manner,  the  whole  was  raifecl  on  the  four 
fides  with  leavers,  and  long  cylindrical  beams 
or  rollers  (7),  all  equal  in  their  diameters  put 
under.  A platform  was  then  laid  of  beams 
covered  with,  ftrong  planks,  and  the  parts  of 
the  wall,  that  ftill  fupported  the  tower  in  the 
fpaces  between  the  beams  of  the  bafe  were  lap- 
ped and  taken  away  as  level  with  the  reft  of 
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the  bottom  as  pofilble  : thefe  parts  of  the  wall 
thus  lapped  and  removed  all  at  the  fame  time, 
the  tower  being  fixed  on  the  bafe  of  beams, 
and  thofe  on  the  rollers,  nothing  remained  but 
to  fet  it  in  motion  by  the  fame  mechanick 
powers  as  are  defer ibed  in  moving  the  helepo- 
lis,  encreafing  the  number  of  pulleys  and 
windlafles  to  the  force  neceflary,  and  adding  a 
greater  number  of  rollers  than  it  had  at  Hrft. 


PLATE  XXXIV.  explained. 

floating  towers  and  galleries  of  Demetrius  at  the 

fiege  of  Rhodes. 

DEmetrius  caufed  two  tortoifes  to  be  built 
upon  flat-bottomed  vefiels,  for  approach- 
ing the  nearer  to  the  places  he  had  occafion  to 
batter.  Thofe  machines  may  be  called  Floating 
Tortoifes  (2),  the  one  to  cover  his  troops  againfl: 
the  enormous  weight,  thrown  by  the  befieged 
from  the  tops  of  their  walls  and  towers,  or  dif- 
charged  by  the  catapultas  planted  at  the  bottom 
of  them.  The  other  (3)  was  covered  at  top 
with  timber- work  of  fomething  lefs  folidity  than 
the  firft,  and  was  intended  to  fhelter  the  troops 
againfl:  the  arrows  and  darts  difeharged  by 
the  baliftas.  Thefe  two  tortoifes  were  in  a 
line,  and  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other. 
There  were  alfo  two  veflels  or  prahins  in 
the  front  of  the  tortoifes  or  galleries,  upon 
which  two  towers  with  battering  rams  (4) 
were  erected,  each  of  four  ftories,  and  high- 
er than  thofe  that  defended  the  entrance  of 
the  port.  Thefe  floating  towers  were  intend- 
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ed  to  batter  thofe  of  the  port,  whilft  the  troops 
from  the  feveral  ftories  difcharged  perpetually 
on  the  enemy  that  appeared  on  the  walls. 

As  thefe  four  floating  machines  were  intend- 
ed, at  leaft  thofe  with  the  rams,  to  batter  the 
two  towers  that  defended  the  entrance  oi  the 
port,  and  Demetrius  was  in  hopes  of  carrying 
the  place  by  the  port,  which  could  not  be  ta- 
ken but  by  attacking  the  two  branches  of  the 
mole,  on  the  fide  next  the  main,  at  the  fame 
time  with  a great  body  of  troops,  well  provi- 
ded for  that  fervice,  he  at  lafl  thought  of  this, 
as  the  moil  happy  method  that  could  be  ima- 
gined. 

He  commanded  a number  of  his  leaft,  but 
ftrongeft  fhips  (5)  to  be  drawn  up  in  a line,  on 
the  fides  of  the  mole,  at  a certain  diftance  from 
each  other  ? over  thefe  he  built  a covered  gal- 
lery (6),  with  doors  along  the  ftdes  of  it  for 
going  in  and  out.  Within  this  gallery  he 
polled  a great  body  of  foldiers  and  archers  that 
could  be  immediately  reinforced  from  his  other 
fhips  as  the  occafions  in  attacking  the  mole 
fhould  require. 

Notwithftanding  many  furprizing  inventions 
of  the  fame  nature,  the  Rhodians  obliged  him 
to  raife  the  flege,  after  he  had  been  a year  be- 
fore the  place. 

See  the  hiftory  of  this  flege  in  Yol.  VIII.  of 
this  work. 
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A R T I C L E III. 

Attack  and  defence  of  places. 

T Join  the  attack  and  defence  of  places  foge- 
ther,  in  order  to  abridge  this  fubjedt, 
which  of  itfelf  is  very  extenfive  : I fhall 

even  treat  only  the  moil  effential  parts  of 
it,  and  that  in  as  brief  a manner  as  pof* 
fible. 


SECT.  I. 

Lines  of  circmnvallation  and  countervallation. 

WHEN  the  cities  were  extremely  ftrong 
and  populous,  they  were  furrounded 
with  a fofse  and  entrenchment  againft  the 
bdleged,  and  by  another  fofse  on  the 
fide  next  the  country  againft  the  troops, 
which  might  come  to  the  aid  of  the  place  ; 
and  thefe  were  called  lines  of  circumvallati- 
on  and  countervallation.  The  befiegers  pitch- 
ed their  camp  between  thefe  two  lines.  Thofe 
of  countervallation  were  againft  the  befteged 
city,  the  others  againft  attempts  from  with- 
out. 

When  it  was  forefeen,  that  the  fiege  would 
be  of  long  duration,  it  was  often  changed  in- 
to a blockade,  and  then  the  two  lines  in  quefti- 
on  were  folid  walls  of  ftrong  mafonry,  flank- 
ed with,  towers  at  proper  diftances.  There  is 
a very  fenflble  example  of  this  at  the  fiege  of 
TIatsea  bv  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans, 
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of  which  Thucydides  has  left  us  a long  defcrip-  Thucvd 
tion.  “ The  two  furrounding  lines  were  com-  j.2.p.i47, 
“ pofed  of  two  walls  fixteen  feet  diftant,  &c. 

“ and  the  loldiers  lay  in  that  lpace,  which 
“ was  divided  into  quarters : fo  that  it  might 
have  been  taken  for  only  one  wall  with  high 
towers  from  diftance  to  diftance,  which  oc- 
cupied the  whole  interval,  in  order  to  enable 
“ the  befiegers  to  defend  at  the  fame  time 
againft  thofe  within  and  thofe  without. 

The  quarters  of  the  foldiers  could  not  be 
gone  round  without  eroding  the  towers  of 
the  wall,  and  the  top  of  the  wall  was  fkir- 
ted  with  a parapet  of  ofier.  There  was  a 
fofse,  on  each  fide  of  which,  the  earth  had 
been  ufed  to  make  bricks  for  the  wall.” 

In  this  manner  Thucydides  deferibes  thefe  two 
furrounding  walls,  which  were  of  no  very  great 
circumference,  the  city  being  very  fmall.  I 
have  elfewhere  related  with  fufficient  extent  the  Vo!.  III. 
hiftory  of  this  fiege,  or  rather  blockade,  very 
famous  amongft  the  ancients,  and  have  obferv-  ,p' 
ed  in  what  manner,  notwithstanding  thefe  for- 
tifications, part  of  the  garrifon  efcaped. 

The  camp  of  the  Roman  army  before  Nu-  Appian.iu 
mantia  took  up  a much  greater  extent  of^benc’ 
ground.  That  city  was  four  and  twenty  ftadia  ’>°  ' 
in  circumference,  that  is  to  fay,,  a league.  Sci- 
pio,  when  he  inveiled  it,  caufed  a line  of  cir- 
cumvallation  to  be  drawn,  which  inclofed  more 
than  twice  the  ground  the  city  flood  upon. 

When  this  work  was  finifhed,  another  line  was 
thrown  up  againft  the  befieged,  at  a reafonable 
diftance  from  the  firft,  compoled  of  a rampart 
of  eight  feet  thick  by  ten  high,  which  was 
ftrengthened  withftrong  palifulcs.  The  whole 
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was  flanked  with  towers  of  an  hundred  feet 
irom  each  other.  It  is  not  eafy  to  compre- 
hend in  what  manner  the  Romans  compleated 
thefe  immenfe  works  •,  a line  of  circumvallation 
oi  more  than  two  leagues  in  compafs  : but  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  thefe  fabts.  Let  us 
now  advance  towards  the  place. 


PLATE  XXXV.  explained. 

Profile  cf  fart  of  the  circumvallation  with  its 
fofse , and  advanced  fofse  of  Cevfar’s/  camp  be- 
fore Alexia. 


' H E work  (2}  was  formed  of  fafcines  in- 
ftead  ol  turf,  with  its  parapet  (3),  and 
fraife  (4),  made  of  large  flakes  with  their  bran- 
ches cut  in  points,  and  burnt  at  the  ends  like 
a flag’s  horns  j they  feetned  like  wings  at  the 
foot  of  the  parapet,  or  like  the  oars  of  a gal- 
ley inclining  downwards.  Of  the  fame  nature 
are  the  fraifes  of  the  moderns,  that  are  far 
from  being  lo  well  imagined,  and  are  hnooth- 
pointed  palifides  bending  downwards  to  pre- 
vent foaling.  The  moderns  fix  them  in  the 
fame  manner  at  the  bottom  of  the  parapet, 
where  they  form  a kind  of  cindfure  very  agreea- 
ble to  the  eye.  The  battlements  mentioned  by 
Ctefar,  were  like  the  modern  embrazures  for 
cannon  (5)  ; here  the  archers  were  placed. 
Upon  the  parapet  of  the  towers  (6),  field-ba- 
liflas  were  planted  to  flank  the  works.  Thefe 
towers  were  not  always  of  wood,  but  fome- 

times 
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'times  of  earth  coverd  with  turf,  or  (Lengthened 
with  fafcines.  They  were  much  higher  than 
the  reft  of  the  entrenchment,  and  fometimes 
had  towers  of  wood  raifed  upon  them,  for 
battering  the  places  that  commanded  the  camp. 

Some  authors  have  believed,  that  theie  en- 
trenchments and  works  of  the  ancients  in  the 
field,  like  thofe  of  mafonry,  were  perpendicu- 
lar ; but  that  opinion  is  very  abfurd.  Theie 
had  a platform  with  its  talus  or  dope,  and 
fometimes  banquettes  (7)  in  the  form  of  fteps 
for  afcending  •,  befides  which,  at  the  towers, 
there  were  ways  made  (8)  to  go  up.  All  this 
was  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  CaTar’s  lines,  as 
they  were  very  high,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
falling  away.  Thus  much  for  the  two  lines  of 
circumvallation.  We  proceed  to  the  ground 
enclofed  between  the  two  fofses  (9)  and  (10), 
which  is  far  the  moft  curious  part  of  this  cele- 
brated blockade,  and  will  be  beft  explained  in 
Crefar’s  own  words. 

“ As  the  foldiers  were  employed  at  the  fame 
“ time  to  fetch  wood  and  provifions  from  a 
“ confiderable  diftance,  and  to  work  at  the 
“ fortifications,  and  the  enemy  often  fallied  at 
“ feveral  gates  to  interrupt  the  work  ; Caefar 
“ found  it  neceffary  to  make  fome  addition  to 
“ his  lines,  that  they  might  not  require  fo  ma- 
“ ny  men  to  guard  them.  He  therefore  took 
“ trees  o(  no  great  height,  or  large  branches, 
“ which  he  caufed  to  be  made  fliarp  at  the 
“ ends,  and  running  a trench  of  five  feet  deep 
“ before  the  lines,  he  ordered  them  to  be  put 
“ into  it,  and  made  faft  at  bottom,  fo  that  they 
“ could  not  be  pulled  up.  This  trench  was 
“ again  filled  up  in  fuch  a manner,  that  no- 
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“ thing  but  the  branches  of  the  head  (u)  ap- 
“ peared,  of  which  the  points  muft  have  run 
“ into  thoie  who  fhould  have  endeavoured  to 
“ pa'fs  them  : as  there  were  five  rows  of  them 
“ (n)  interwoven  in  a manner  with  each 
“ other,  they  were  unavoidable.  In  the  front 
“ of  thefe  he  caufed  pits  of  three  feet  deep  to  be 
“ dug  in  the  form  of  the  quincunx  (12).  In 
“ thefe  pits  he  fixed  ftrong  flakes,  burnt  and 
“ fharpened  at  the  top,  which  rofe  only  four 
“ inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  into 
“ which  they  were  planted  three  feet  deeper 
“ than  the  pits  for  the  fake  of  firmnefs.  The 
“ pits  were  covered  over  with  bufhes  to  de- 
tc  ceive  the  enemy.  There  were  eight  rowrs  of 
“ them,  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  from  each 
“ other.  In  the  front  of  all  he  fowed  the 
“ whole  fpace  between  the  pits  and  the  advan- 
“ ced  fofse,  (9)  with  crows  feet  of  an  extraor- 
“ dinary  fize  (13),  which  the  foldiers  called 
“ /purs”  The  other  line  to  prevent  fuc- 
cours  from  without,  was  entirely  the  fiime 
with  this. 
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PLATE  XXXVI.  explained. 

Blockade  of  Platea  by  a double  line  of  mafonry 

fur  rounding  it. 

THIS  fiege  is  related  in  the  third  volume 
of  this  hiftory. 

(2)  Is  the  platform  or  Terrafs  upon  the  top 
and  between  the  two  walls,  which  were  fixteen 
feet  afunder. 

The  garrifon  of  Plataea  (7)  made  ufe  of  lad- 
ders in  efcaping  over  thefe  works,  which  they 
applied  to  the  inward  wall.  After  they  had 
got  upon  the  platform  (2),  and  feized  the  two 
towers  (4)  (5),  they  drew  up  the  ladders,  and 
let  them  down  on  the  other  fide  of  the  out- 
ward wall  (6),  by  which  they,  defeended  to  the 
bottom,  drawing  up  in  line  of  battle  as  fall 
as  they  came  down  (7)  ; in  which  manner,  by 
the  favour  of  a dark  night,  they  marched  to 
Athens. 
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PLATE  XXXVII.  explained. 

Celebrated  blockade  of  Numantia  with  its  two 

furrounding  lines. 

(2) " | ' H E firfl  -line  of  circumvallation  next 
the  country. 

(3)  The  other  line  next  the  place. 

(4)  The  rampart. 

(5)  The  palifades  in  the  nature  of  a fraize. 

(6)  The  towers  at  an  hundred  feet  diftance 
from  each  other. 

(7)  A bank  or  mole  over  a marfh,  with  a 
parapet  upon  it  equal  to  the  height  of  the  wall. 

(8)  The  four  forts  Scipio  caufed  to  be  erect- 
ed upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Duaera  conti- 
guous to  the  lines. 

(9)  A floccado,  or  chain  of  floating  beams, 
pierced  through  crofs-wife  with  long  flakes 
pointed  with  iron,  to  prevent  barks  from  en- 
tering and  divers  from  getting  any  intelligence 
of  what  -was  doing  in  the  camp. 
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SECT.  II. 

Approaches  of  the  camp  to  the  body  of  the  place. 

THOUGH  trenches,  oblique  lines,  mines, 
and  other  the  like  inventions,  feem  nei- 
ther often  nor  clearly  exprefled  in  authors,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  with  reafon,  that  they  were 
not  in  ufe  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Is  it  probable,  that  with  the  ancients,  whole 
generals  amongft  their  other  excellent  qualities, 
had  that  of  taking  great  care  to  fpare  the 
blood  and  lives  of  their  foldiers,  approaches 
were  made  in  befieging  without  any  precauti- 
ons againft  the  machines  of  the  befteged, 
whofe  ramparts  were  fo  well  provided,  and 
defence  fo  bloody.  Though  there  is  no  menti- 
on of  this  in  any  of  the  hiftorians,  who  might 
poftibly  in  the  defcription  of  fieges,  omit  this 
circumftance,  as  well  known  to  all  the  world  i 
we  fhould  not  conclude,  that  fuch  able  gene- 
rals either  did  not  know,  or  neglected,  things, 
on  the  one  fide  fo  important,  and  on  the  other 
fo  eafy  •,  and  which  rauft  naturally  have  en- 
tered the  thoughts  of  every  man  ever  fo  little 
verfed  in  attacking  places.  But  feveral  hifto- 
rians fpeak  of  them  •,  of  which  one  fhall  ferve 
for  all  the  reft  : this  is  Polybius,  where  he  re- 
lates the  fiege  of  the  city  of  Echinna  by  Phil- 
lip. He  concludes  the  defcription  of  it  with 
thefe  words  : To  cover  from  the  arrows  of  the  p0]vb.j 
befteged,  as  well  thofe  who  went  from  the  camp  p.  571. 
to  the  works , as  thofe  who  returned  from  the 
works 
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works  to  the  camp , trenches  were  drawn  * from 
the  camp  to  the  tortoifes  \ and  thofe  trenches  co- 
vered at  top. 

Long  before  Phillip,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
had  ufed  the  fame  method  at  the  fiege  of 
Rhodes.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that  fa- 
mous warrior  caufed  tortoifes , and  galleries , cut 
in  the  earth , or  covered  mines , to  be  made , for 
communication  with  the  batteries  of  rams , and 
ordered  a trench  with  blinds  over  heady  to  cover 
and  fecure  the  troops  in  going  and  coming  from 
the  towers  and  tortoifes.  The  feamen  and  ma- 
rines were  appointed  for  this  fervice  ; the  work 
was  four  ftadia  in  lengthy  that  is  to  fay , five 
hundred  paces.  ' . 

* Si/pcy/ss  y.uTct?iyrA,  Sui-  fofTa  longa.  Longus  cunicu- 
das  underfiands  by  trupty a ]us.  Sc  meatus  fubterraneus, 
long  trench : £V</w>)s  bidfv §, 
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PLATE  XXXVIII.  explained. 

' Trenches  and  galleries  of  approach  of  the  ancients. 

TH  E approaches  of  the  ancients,  fays  Mr. 

Follard,  were  not  entirely  like  thofe  ol 
the  moderns,  nor  fo  deep  in  the  earth,  the  fire 
from  our  works  being  of  a quite  different  na- 
ture from  that  of  the  baliftas  and  catapultas, 
though  furprizingly  violent. 

It  is  certain,  that  they  went  under  cover  from 
their  camp  to  their  batteries,  and  ufed  more  or 
lei's  precaution,  according  to  the  ftrength  and 
valour  of  the  befieged,  and  the  number  of 
their  machines,  by  which  they  regulated  the 
form  of  their  approaches  or  trenches.  Thefe 
were  of  two  forts.  The  firft  were  compofed  of 
a blind  (2)  of  fafcines  or  ftrong  hurdles  placed 
on  the  fide  of  each  other  without  any  fpace  be- 
tween them  ; fo  that  they  formed  a kind  of 
wall  of  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  loop-holes 
cut  from  fpace  to  fpace  between  the  fafcines  or 
through  the  hurdles.  To  fupport  this  blind, 
it  is  fuppoled  they  planted  forked  pieces  of 
wood  in  the  ground,  upon  which  long  poles 
were  laid  crofs-wile  with  the  fafcines  or  hurdles 
made  fall  to  them,. 

There  was  another  kind  of  approaches  very 
different  from  the  former  ; thefe  were  feveral 
trenches  or  galleries  of  communication  covered 
at  top  (3),  drawn  in  a right  line  from  the 
camp  (4)  to  the  works,  or  to  the  parallels  (2) 
not  much  unlike  ours.  Thefe  galleries  of 
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communication,  of  which  there  is  a fide-view 
or  profile  in  the  plate  (5),  were  cut  ten  or 
twelve  feet  broad  in  the  earth.  The  workmen 
threw  up  the  earth  on  both  fides,  which  they 
fupported  with  fafcines,  and  covered  the  fpace 
with  hurdles  and  earth,  laid  upon  by  poles  and 
ratters.  The  whole  length  of  thefe  galleries  in 
the  earth,  they  cut  loop-holes  through  the 
fides  and  ifiues  (6)  to  go  out  at.  On  the  fides 
df  thefe  covered  trenches  or  communications 
were  efplanades,  or  places  of  arms,  which  ex- 
tended the  whole  front  of  the  attack.  Thefe 
places  were  fpacious,  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing  a great  body  of  troops  in  order  of  battle  : 
for  here  they  were  polled  to  fupport  their 
towers,  tortoifes,  and  batteries  of  rams,  ba- 
liltas,  and  catapultas,  againfl  the  Lilies  of  the 
befieged. 

The  firft  parallel  trench  (2),  next  the  body 
of  the  place,  was  drawn  along  the  fide  of  the 
fofse,  and  ferved  as  a communication  to  the 
battering  towers  and  tortoifes  (7)  of  the  be  lie- 
ge rs.  This  fort  of  communications  to  the  mo- 
ving towers  were  fometimes  covered  at  top  by 
a blind  of  hurdles  or  fafcines  •,  becaufe  as  they 
ran  along  the  fide  of  the  counterfcarp,  they 
were  expofed  to  the  downright  difcharges  of 
the  towers  and  ramparts  of  the  befieged. 
Loop-holes  were  cut  in  the  fides  of  them, 
through  which  the  befiegers  fired  perpetually 
upon  the  works.  Thefe  covered  lines  ferved 
befides  for  filling  up  the  folses,  and  had  paffa- 
ges  of  communication  (7)  with  the  battering 
tortoifes  cut  in  them,  which  tortoifes  were 
pufhed  forwards  upon  the  part  of  the  fofse  fil- 
led up  (8).  When  the  walls  of  a place  were  not 
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high,  thefe  trenches  were  not  covered  with 
blinds  either  at  top  or  in  front,  but  only  with 
a parapet  of  the  earth  dug  out  of  them,  like 
thofe  of  the  moderns. 

At  fome  di fiance  from  this  parallel,  another 
was  cut  behind  it,  which  left  a fpace  between 
them  of  the  nature  of  our  cfplanades  or  places 
of  arms  : here  the  batteries  of  baliftas  and 
catapultas  were  eredted,  which  differed  from 
ours  only  in  being  higher.  There  was  fome- 
times  a third  upon  the  fame  parallel  line  : thefe 
places  of  arms  contained  all  the  troops  that 
guarded  the  works ; the  lines  communicated  by 
the  galleries  or  trenches  covered  at  top. 

(13)  Reprefents  the  infide  and  outfide  of 
thefe  covered  approaches. 


It  is  certain  therefore  that  the  ufe  of  trenches 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  without  which  . 
they  could  have  formed  no  fiege.  There  were 
different  forts  of  them.  They  were  either 
fofses  parallel  to  the  front  or  the  attacks,  or 
communications  cut  in  the  earth  and  covered 
over  head,  or  open,  and  drawn  obliquely  to 
prevent  being  fcowered  by  the  enemy.  Thefe 
trenches  are  often  exprelfed  in  authors  by  the 
Latin  word  aggeres,  which  does  not  always 
fignify  cavaliers  or  platforms. 

The  cavaliers  were  mounts  of  earth,  on 
which  machines  were  planted,  and  were  thrown 
up  in  the  following  manner.  The  work  was  be- 
gun at  a fmall  diftance  from  that  fide  of  the  fofse 
next  the  country.  It  was  carried  on  under  the 
cover  of  mantles,  or  moving  fheds,  of  confide- 
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ruble  height,  behind  which  the  foldiers  work- 
ed in  fecurity  from  the  machines  of  the  be- 
fieged.  This  fort  of  mantles  or  galleries  were 
not  always  compofed  of  hurdles  and  fafcines, 
but  of  raw  hides,  mattrefies,  or  of  a curtain 
made  of  ftrong  cables  *,  the  whole  fufpended 
between  very  high  malls  fixed  in  the  ground, 
which  broke  the  force  of  whatever  was  dif- 
charged  againft  it.  The  work  was  continu- 
ed to  the  height  of  thefe  fufpended  curtains, 
which  were  raifed  in  proportion  with  it. 
At  the  fame  time  the  void  fpaces  of  the 

^ X 

platform  were  filled  up  with  flones,  earth,  and 
any  thing ; whilft  forne  were  employed  in 
levelling  and  beating  down  the  earth,  to  make 
it  firm  and  capable  of  fuflaining  the  weight 
of  the  towers  and  machines  to  be  planted 
upon  it.  From  thefe  towers  and  batteries  of 
baliftas  and  catapultas,  an  hail  of  flones,  ar- 
rows, and  large  darts,  were  difcharged  upon 
the  ramparts  and  works  of  the  befieged. 

* Cafar  made  ufe  of  fuch  a curtain  at  the  ftege  of  Mar- 
feilles.  De  bell.  civ.  1.  3. 
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PLATE  XXXIX.  explained. 

Profile  and  manner  of  erecting  the  cavaliers  or 

platforms  of  the  ancients . 


(2)r|nHE  mantles  behind  which  the  befie- 
A gers  worked  in  railing  the  cavaliers. 

(3)  The  mattrefs  thrown  over  the  mantles. 

(4)  A fecond  cavalier  railed  behind  the  fir!! 
when  very  high. 

(5)  The  void  fpace  which  was  filled  up  be- 
tween both  cavaliers  to  the  fame  height  with 
them. 


The  terrafs  which  Alexander  the  Great  cau-  Arrian. 1.4. 
fed  to  be  raifed  again!!  the  rock  of  Corim-  P-  l8°- 
nae,  was  very  furprizing.  That  rock,  which 
was  fuppofed  impregnable,  was  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  paces  high,  and  feven  or  eight 
hundred  round.  It  was  excefiively  fteep  on  all 
fides,  having  only  one  path,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
by  which  no  more  than  one  man  could  alcend, 
without  difficulty.  It  was  befides  furroundecl 
with  a deep  abyfs,  which  ferved  it  inftead  of  a 
fofse,  and  which  it  was  neceffary  to  fill  up,  in 
order  to  approach  it.  All  thefe  difficulties 
were  not  capable  of  difeouraging  Alexander, 
to  whofe  valour  and  fortune  nothing  was  im- 
poffible.  He  began  therefore  by  ordering  the 
high  fir  trees,  that  furrounded  the  place  in 
great  numbers,  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to 
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life  them  as  flairs  to  defcend  by  into  the  fofse. 
1 lis  troops  worked  night  and  day  in  filling  it 
up.  Though  the  whole  army  were  employed 
in  their  turns  in  this  work,  they  could  do  no 
more  than  thirty  feet  a day,  and  fomething  lefs 
a night,  fo  difficult  was  the  work.  When  it 
was  more  advanced,  and  began  to  come  near- 
er the  due  height,  they  drove  piles  into  both 
f ides  of  the  fofse  at  proper  diflances  from  each 
other,  (with  beams  laid  crofs)  in  order  to  lup- 
port  the  weight  to  be  laid  on  it.  They  then 
formed  a kind  of  floor  or  bridge  of  wicker 
and  fafcines,  which  they  covered  with  earth  to 
equal  the  height  of  the  fide  of  the  fofse,  fo 
that  the  army  could  advance  on  a way  even 
with  the  rock.  Till  then  the  Barbarians  had 
derided  the  undertaking,  believing  ir  utterly 
impracticable.  But  when  they  faw  themfelves 
expofed  to  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  who  work- 
ed upon  their  terrafs  behind  mantles,  they  be- 
gan to  lofe  courage,  demanded  to  capitulate, 
and  foon  after  furrendered  the  rock  to  Alex- 
ander. 
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PLATE  XL.  explained. 

Surprizing  terrafs  of  the  Romans  at  the  fiege  of 

Maffada. 

THIS  terrafs  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  of 
the  nature  of  that  of  Alexander  menti- 
oned in  the  text. 

Sylva  having  befieged  Maffada  on  the  fide 
of  the  caflle  or  citadel,  where  there  was  a 
rock,  larger  than  that  upon  which  it  was  built, 
but  not  fo  high  by  two  hundred  cubits  (three 
hundred  feet)  •,  after  he  had  feized  this  poll,  he 
raifed  a terrafs  upon  it  of  an  hundred  cubits 
(2),  which  he  ftrengthened  with  a wall  of 
great  ftones  (3).  Upon  this  he  eredled  a fe- 
cond  cavalier  (4)  of  fifty  cubits,  upon  which 
he  planted  a tower  (5)  of  fixty  feet  high. 

It  was  under  the  difchars;es  from  thefe  ter- 
raffes,  that  the  ancients  brought  their  battering 
tortoifes  to  work.  At  th  o ll  w of  Maffida, 
Sylva  could  not  ruin  the  wall,  becaufe  fituated 
upon  a rock,  till  he  had  created  the  prodigious 
terrafs  (2)  ; but  as  this  terrafs  was  only  equal 
in  height  to  the  rock  (7),  and  the  ram  (8) 
could  batter  only  the  bottom  of  the  wall  (q), 
Sylva,  to  purfue  this  attack,  caufed  the  fecond 
cavalier  (4)  to  be  erebfed,  as  is  laid  above. 
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The  filling  up  of  the  fofses  was  not  always 
fo  difficult  as  in  this  inftance,  but  always  re- 
quired great  precautions  and  labour.  The  fol- 
diers  worked  under  cover  in  the  tortoifes,  and 
other  the  like  machines.  To  fill  up  the  fofses, 
they  made  ufe  of  Hones,  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  fafcines,  the  whole  mingled  with  earth. 
It  was  neceffary  that  thefe  works  fnouid  be  of 
great  folidity,  to  bear  the  prodigious  weight  of 
the  machines  planted  upon  them,  which  would 
have  made  them  fall  in,  if  this  kind  of  caufe- 
way  had  been  compofed  only  of  fafcines.  If 
the  fofses  were'  full  of  water,  they  began  by 
drawing  it  off  either  entirely  or  in  part  by 
different  drains,  which  they  cut  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  ■ 

Whilft  thefe  works  were  carrying  on,  the 
befieged  were  not  idle.  They  ran  many 
mines  under  the  fofse  to  the  part  of  it  filled  up, 
in  order  to  carry  off  the  earth,  which  they 
handed  from  man  to  man  into  the  city  : this 
prevented  the  work  from  advancing,  the  befie- 
ged carrying  off  as  much  as  the  befiegers  laid 
on  it.  They  ufed  alfo  another  more  effedtuai 
ftratagem,  which  was  to  cut  large  cavities  un- 
derneath the  works  of  the  latter.  After  ha- 
ving: removed  Some  of  the  earth  without  its 
being  discovered,  they  fupported  the  reft  with 
props  or  large  beams,  which  they  fmeared  over 
with  greafe  and  other  combuftibles.  They 
then  filled  up  the  void  fpace  between  the  props 
with  dry  wood,  and  fuch  things  as  would  foon- 
cft  burn,  and  fet  them  on  fire  : hence  when 
the  props  gave  way,  the  whole  fell  into  a kind 
of  gulph,  with  the  tortoifes,  battering  rams, 
and  men  employed  in  working  them. 
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PLATE  XLI.  explained. 

Terrafs  of  Cofroez  at  the  fiege  of  Edejfa  under- 
mined by  the  befteged. 

HT  HE  hiftory  of  this  terrafs  is  the  bed 
-5-  manner  of  explaining  this  plate. 

The  befieged,  apprehending  a work  already 
above  the  height  of  their  walls,  attempted  to 
raife  one  in  front  of  it,  but  the  greatnefs  of 
the  work,  and  the  time  it  would  take  up  in  the 
execution,  difeouraging  them,  they  took  the 
fhorteft  method,  which  was  to  undermine  the 
terrafs  or  platform,  and  to  fet  it  on  fire.  For 
this  purpofe  they  opened  a mine  (2),  which 
they  carried  under  the  fofse  (3),  to  the  middle 
of  the  cavalier  (1),  under  which  they  dug, 
and  taking  away  the  earth,  propped  up  the 
terrafs  A ftrongly,  after  having  rummaged  it 
confiderably  on  the  infide.  The  befiegers,  per- 
ceiving that  the  befieged  were  under  them,  had 
no  other  remedy  in  lb  urgent  a danger,  than 
to  open  countermines  on  each  fide  of  the  plat- 
form B.  The  miners  of  the  befieged,  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  working  to  come  at 
them,  replaced  the  earth  on  the  fide  they 
worked,  to  keep  them  employed,  and  filled  up 
the  mine  A and  part  of  the  cavalier  with  dry 
wood,  pitch,  oil,  fulphur,  and  other  combuf- 
tibles  •,  to  which,  after  they  had  fet  fire,  they 
retired.  The  Perfians,  whether  out  of  negli- 
gence of  their  work,  or  from  whatever  other 
caufe,  did  not  perceive  at  firft,  that  there  was 
any  fire  in  the  terrafs ; but  as  the  fire  did  not 
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make  all  the  progrefs  the  befieged  defired, 
time  being  precious,  as  the  cavalier  was  finifti- 
ed  and  commanded  their  walls,  they  carried  in 
fo  great  a quantity  of  combuftibles  to  thofe 
that  were  already  on  fire,  that  the  flames  be- 
gun ;0  take  hold  every  where  within  the  terra  is. 
As  the  fmoke  came  through  it  at  different  pla- 
ces, the  oefieged,  Searing  the  enemy  would 
render  the  fire  ineffectual,  by  having  recourfe 
fo  immediate  remedies  •,  to  make  them  believe 
that  the  fire  was  without,  and  not  within,  the 
work  ; tney  had  tne  addrels  to  throw  fo  great 
a quantity  of  darts  and  arrows  with  fire  and 
other  combuftibles  upon  the  platform,  that 
thofe  fires  which  poured  from  all  parts  prevent- 
ed the  enemy  from  discovering  the  far  greater 
under  their  ieet,  and  they  applied  themfeives  to 
extinguifh  the  former,  without  thinking  at  all 
ol  the  latter.  Cofroez  went  to  the  terrais  him- 
feir,  and  perceived  the  real  danger.  He  im- 
mediately cau fed  the  work  to  be  opened  in  fe- 
deral places,  in  order  to  extinguifh  the  fire 
within  it  with  earth  and  water;  which  only 
augmented  the  violence  of  the  flames.  The 
whole  day  palled  at  this  work  ; the  people  in 
the  place  laughing  at  the  befiegers  all  the  while. 
The  air  coming  in,  and  the  fire  finding  a vent 
a;  the  openings,  it  foon  burnt  with  prodigious 
violence.  1 he  befieged  took  the  advantage  of 
the  confuuon  it  occafioned,  and  drove  the 
Perfians  out  of  all  their  works. 
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The  befiegers  ufed  the  fame  artifice  to  make 
the  wails  of  places  fall  down.  When  Darius  p0]yb.]. 5. 
befieged  Chalcedon,  the  walls  were  fo  ftrong,  c.  5. 
and  die  place  fo  well  provided  with  all  necef- 
faries,  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  no  pain 
about  the  fiege.  The  king  did  not  make  any 
approaches  to  the  walls,  nor  lay  wafte  the 
country.  He  lay  ft  ill,  as  if  he  expedted  a 
confiderable  reinforcement.  But  whilft  the 
people  of  Chalcedon  had  no  other  thoughts 
than  of  guarding  their  walls,  he  opened  at  the 
diftance  of  three  quarters  of  a league  from  the 
city  a mine,  which  the  Perfians  carried  on  as 
far  as  the  market-place.  They  judged  them- 
felves  directly  under  it  from  the  roots  of  the 
olive-trees,  which  they  knew  grew  there.  They 
then  opened  their  mine,  and  entering  by  that 
paifage,  took  the  place  whilft  the  befieged 
were  ltill  employed  in  keeping  guard  upon  the 
w ills. 

In  the  fame  manner,  A.  Servilius  the  didta-  r • 1 
tor  took  the  city  of  Fidenae,  having  caufed  fe-  n.  22. 
veri  1 falfe  attacks  to  be  made  on  different  fides, 
whiift  a mine  carried  on  as  far  as  the  citadel, 
openeu  him  a paffage  there  for  his  troops. 

Another  dictator  (the  celebrated  Camillus)  could  L-1V  ] 
not  terminate  the  long  fiege  of  Veii,  but  by  n.  19.  1 
this  ftratagem.  He  untertook  to  run  a mine 
as  far  as  the  citadel  of  that  place.  And  that 
the  work  might  not  be  difeontinued,  nor  the 
troops  difeouraged  by  the  length  of  it,  he  di- 
vided them  into  fix  brigades,  who  relieved 
each  other  every  fix  hours.  The  work  being- 
carried  on  night  and  day,  it  extended  at  length 
to  the  citadel,  and  the  city  was  taken. 
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Appian  clc  _ At  the  fiege  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  it  is  afto- 

ti'rid^11"  t0  C01»fider  the  mines  and  countermines 

p /h;:.  uhed  on  both  Tides.  The  miners  were  not  long 
before  they  met  and  fought  furioufiy  under 
ground.  The  Romans  having  cut  their  way  as 
far  as  the  wall*  Tapped  a great  part  of  it,  and 
fupported  it  in  a manner  in  the  air  on  props  of 
wood,  to  which  they  fet  fire  without  lofs  of 
time.  The  wall  fell  fuddenly  into  the  fofse 
with  an  incredible  noife  and  ruins,  and  all  that 
were  upon  it  perifhed.  This  was  one  of  the 
methods  of  attacking  places. 


PLATE  XLII.  explained. 

Inline  from  the  camp  to  the  infide  of  a place, 

r W~'  HIS  kind  of  mines  were  long  ufed  be- 
fore  the  invention  of  Tapping,  and  con- 
fided at  fit  ft  in  only  running  the  mine  A from 
the  camp  to  the  wall  •,  and  from  thence  a con- 
Tiderabie  way  into  the  place,  underneath  Tome 
large  temple,  or(bther  great  building  little  fre- 
quented in  the  night.  When  they  came  thi- 
ther, they  cut  a large  fpace  B,  which  they 
propped  up  with  ftrong  timbers  C ; they  then 
cut  the  paffage  D,  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
large  chamber  B,  for  entering  the  place  in  the 
greater  number,  whiilt  the  Toldiers  filed  off 
through  the  narrow  part  of  the  mine  E into 
the  chamber  B with  the  utmoft  diligence. 
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PLATE  XLIII.  explained. 

Mine  for  fapping  the  foundations  of  a wall. 

THE  mine  (2)  was  opened  very  near  the 
camp,  to  avoid  its  being  difcovered,  and 
was  carried  under  the  fofse  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall  (4),  when  it  was  enlarged  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  foundations  (5).  This  latter  part 
ought  to  be  very  large  for  receiving  the  great 
number  of  workmen,  and  long  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  wall  to  be  thrown  down. 
This  being  done,  they  began  to  fap  at  bottom, 
and  as  the  ftones  were  pulled  out,  and  the 
work  advanced,  they  propped  the  fuperftruc- 
ture  with  timbers  four  feet  high  (6)  upon  the 
bottom  ftones  of  the  foundation  (5).  AfToon 
as  the  work  was  finifhed,  they  laid  faggots  and 
other  combuftibles  between  the  props,  and  af- 
ter they  had  fet  them  on  fire,  they  quitted  that 
part  of  the  mine,  and  repaired  the  fofse  to 
avoid  being  ftifled  by  the  fmoke •,  befides 
which,  there  was  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  wall 
in  falling  would  break  into  the  mine,  and  bu- 
ry all  under  it  in  its  ruins. 
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S E C T.  III. 

Means  ufed  in  repairing  breaches . 


T \r 


4 


r 3 H E ancients  u fed  feveral  methods  to  de- 
fend themfelves  againft  the  enemy  after 
the  breach  was  made. 

Sometimes,  but  not  fo  frequently,  they  made 
ufe  of  trees  cut  down,  which  they  extended 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  breach  very  near 
each  other,  in  order  that  tire  branches  might 
mingle  together  ; they  tied  the  trunks  very 
firmly  to  one  another,  fo  that  it  was  impoliible 
to  feparate  thefe  trees,  which  formed  an  im- 
penetrable fence,  behind  which  a multitude  of 
foldiers  were  polled,  armed  with  pikes  and 
long  partifans, 

The  breaches  were  fometimes  made  fo 
fuddenly,  either  by  faps  above,  or  under 
ground,  or  by  the  violent  blows  of  the  rams, 
that  the  befieged  often  found  their  works  laid 
open,  when  they  lead  thought  of  it.  They 
had  recourfe  on  fuch  occafions  to  a very  Am- 
ple refuge,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  look  about 
them,  and  to  intrench  behind  the  breach. 
They  threw  down  upon  the  ruins  of  the  wall 
a prodigious  quantity  of  dry  wood,  and  other 
combuftible  matter,  to  which  they  fet  fire : 
this  occafioned  fo  violent  a flame,  that  it  was 
i m poiTible  for  the  befieged  to  pais  thro5  it  or 
approach  the  breach.  The  garrifon  of  Hali- 
artus  in  Boeotia  thought  of  this  remedy  againft 
the  Romans. 

But  the  mod  ufual  method  was  to  eretl  new 
walls  behind  the  breaches,  which  are  now  cal- 
led 
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led  in  French,  retirades , retrenchments.  Thefe 
works  generally  were  not  parallel  with  the  ru- 
ined walls.  They  defcribed  a kind  of  femi- 
circle  towards  the  place,  of  which  the  two 
ends  joined  the  two  tides  of  the  wall  that  re- 
mained whole.  They  did  not  omit  to  cut  a 
very  large  and  deep  fofse  before  this  work,  in 
order  that  the  befieged  might  be  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  attacking  it  with  no  leis  difficulty, 
and  all  the  machines  employed  againft  the 
ftrongeft  wails. 

SyJla,  having  beat  down  great  part  of  the  Appian.de 
walls  of  the  Piraeum  with  his  battering  rams, 
caufed  the  breach  to  be  immediately  attacked,  p 
where  fo  furious  a battle  enfued,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  found  a retreat.  The  befieged,  im- 
proving the  opportunity  this  gave  them,  im- 
mediately ran  a fecond  wall  behind  ■ the  breach. 

Sylla,  perceiving  it,  made  his  machines  ad- 
vance to  batter  it,  rightly  judging,  that  being 
newiy  built,  it  could  not  long  refill  their  vio- 
lence. The  effedt  anfwered  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty, and  he  immediately  ordered  the  affault 
to  be  given.  The  action  was  warm  and  vi- 
gorous ; but  he  was  at  laft  repulfed  with  lofs, 
and  obliged  to  abandon  his  defign.  Hiltory 
abounds  with  examples  of  this  kind. 
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P LATE  XLIV.  explained 

Entrenchments  of  the  ancients  behind  breaches . 

A T?  Ntrenchment  in  form  of  an  angle  re- 
J—rf  verfed  ; it  was  fometimes  in  the  form 
of  a feftion  of  a circle. 

B The  lodgment  of  the  befiegers  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  breach,  which  was  fometimes 
made  level  for  the  pafiage  of  the  machines  to 
batter  the  new  work. 


J0~ 


SECT.  IV. 

Attack  and  defence  of  places  by  machines. 

HE  machines  moft  ufed  in  fieges  were, 
as  I have  obferved  before,  the  catapulta, 
balifta,  tortoifes,  battering  rams,  and  moving 
towers.  To  know  the  force  of  them,  the  rea- 
der need  only  turn  back  to  the  relations  of 
the  moft  important  fieges  treated  in  this 
hiftory,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily 
by  the  Romans  •,  of  Carthage  by  Scipio  •,  of 
Syracufe,  firft  by  the  Athenians,  and  after- 
wards by  Marcellus ; of  Tyre  by  Alexander  ; 
of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  j and  of 
Athens  by  Sylla. 

I fhall  cite  here  no  more  than  one,  of  which 
I fhall  repeat  only  fome  detached,  but  very 
proper,  circumftances,  in  my  opinion,  to  fhew 
the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  attacked  and 
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defended  places,  and  the  ufe  they  made  of  ma- 
chines of  war.  This  is  the  famous  fiege  of  Je- 
rufalem  by  Titus,  related  at  large  by  the  hifto- 
rian  Jofephus,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the 
whole. 

The  city  of  Jerufalem  was  fortified  with  a Jofeph. 
triple  wall,  except  on  the  fide  of  the  valleys,  j^ell.  .M- 
v/here  there  was  but  one,  becaufe  they  were  in-  ' 
acceffible. 

Titus  began  by  caufing  all  the  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  be  cut  down,  and  made  ufe 
of  that  wood  in  eredting  feveral  platforms  or 
tetraffes.  The  whole  army  were  employed  in 
this  work  ; the  workmen  were  covered  by  hur- 
dles and  gabions.  The  Jews  omitted  nothing 
on  their  fide,  that  might  contribute  to  their 
defence  : the  ramparts  were  foon  covered  with 
a great  number  of  machines. 

The  firft  wall  was  firft  attacked.  When  the 
platforms  were  eredted,  Titus  caufed  the  rams 
to  be  planted  upon  them,  with  the  other  ma- 
chines to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  battered  the 
wall  in  three  different  places.  The  Jews  per- 
petually poured  an  incredible  number  of  fires 
and  darts  upon  thefe  machines,  and  the  foldiers 
that  worked  the  rams.  They  made  alfo  feve- 
ral fallies  to  fet  them  on  fire,  and  were  repul- 
fed  with  great  difficulty. 

Titus  had  caufed  three  towers  to  be  eredted 
on  thefe  platforms,  each  of  feventy  five  feet  in 
height,  to  command  the  ramparts  and  works 
of  the  place.  In  the  night,  one  of  thefe  tow- 
ers fell  of  itfelf,  and  occafioned  a great  con- 
fternadon  throughout  the  whole  army.  They 
galled  the  befieged  exceedingly,  for  they  were 
full  of  portable  machines,  "(lingers,  and  ar- 
chers. 
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chers,  who  poured  a continual  Ihower  of  darts, 
arrows,  and  (tones  upon  them,  which  they  did 
not  know  how  to  remedy,  becaufe  they  could 
neither  raife  platforms  of  an  equal  height 
with  thofe  towers,  nor  throw  them  down, 
they  were  fo  ftrcng  ; nor  burn  them,  be- 
caufe covered  all  over  with  plates  of  iron. 
Nothing  therefore  being  able  to  retard  the 
effedt  ot  the  rams,  and  thofe  dreadful  ma- 
chines perpetually  advancing,  the  Jews  aban- 
doned the  firft  wall,  after  a defence  of  fif- 
teen days.  The  Romans  entered  the  breach 
without  difficulty,  and  opened  the  gates  to 
the  reft  of  the  army. 

The  fecond  wall  gave  them  no  great  trou- 
ble : Titus  foon  made  himfelf  mafter  of 

that  with  the  new  city.  The  Jews  then 
made  very  extraordinary  efforts,  and  drove 
him  out  of  them,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
continual  and  very  rude  battle  of  four  days, 
that  he  regained  them. 

But  the  third  wall  coft  him  much  labour 
and  blood,  the  Jews  refilling  to  hearken  to 
any  propofals  of  peace,  and  defending  thern- 
felves  with  an  obftinacy,  that  refembled  ra- 
ther the  madnels  and  fury  of  men  in  de- 
fpair,  than  valour  and  fortitude. 

Titus  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies, 
in  order  to  form  two  attacks  on  the  fide  of 
the  fort  Antonia,  and  made  his  troops  work 
in  eredting  four  terraffes,  upon  each  of  which 
a legion  was  employed.  Though  the  work 
was  carried  on  night  and  day,  it  took  up 
above  fifteen  days  to  compleat  it  •,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  machines  were  planted 
upon  it.  John  and  Simon  were  at  the 
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head  of  the  feditious,  who  ruled  all  things  in 
the  city.  The  firft  caufed  a mine  to  be  ran  as 
far  as  the  terrafs  in  the  front  of  the  iort  Anto- 
nia, the  ground  under  it  to  be  lupported  by 
props,  a great  quantity  of  wood  prepared  with 
rofin  and  pitch  to  be  carried  irto  it,  and  then 
ordered  it  to  be  fet  on  fife.  The  props  being 
foon  confumed,  the  terrafs  fell  in  with  a dread- 
ful noife.  Two  days  after,  Simon  attacked 
the  other  terraffes,  upon  which  the  befiegers 
had  placed  their  rams*  and  Begun  to  batter 
the  wall.  Three  young  officers,  followed  by 
foldiers  as  determinate  as  themfelves,  opened 
their  way  with  torches  in  their  hands  through 
the  midft  of  their  enemies,  as  if  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  multitude  of  darts  and 
fwords,  and  did  not  retire  till  they  had  fet  fire 
to  the  machines.  When  the  flames  began  to 
rife,  the  Romans  ran  from  their  camp  to  fave 
their  machines.  The  Jews  repulfed  them  by 
the  ihower  of  darts  from  the  top  of  their  walls* 
where  they  had  three  hundred  catapults  and 
forty  balifts.  They  alfo  (allied  in  large  bo- 
dies, and  defpifing  danger,  came  to  blows  with 
thofe  Who  advanced  to  extinguifh  the  fire. 
The  Romans  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to 
draw  off  their  rams,  of  which  the  covers  were 
burnt;  and  the  Jews,  to  prevent  them,  conti- 
nued amidfl:  the  flames  without  giving  way. 
The  fire  from  the  machines  carched  the  ter- 
raffes,  the  Romans  not  being  able  to  hin- 
der it.  So  that,  feeing  themfelves  furrounded 
on  all  fides  with  the  flames,  and  defpairing  of 
all  means  to  preferve  their  works,  "they  re- 
treated to  their  camp.  They  were  inconfolea- 
ble  for  having  lofl:  in  one  hour,  by  the  ruin  of 
their  works,  what  had  cod  them  fo  much,  time 
Vol.  II,  K and 
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and  pains,  and  many,  feeing  all  their  machines 
deflroyed,  defpaired  of  ever  being  able  to  take 
the  place. 

But  Titus  did  not  lofe  courage.  Having 
called  a great  council  of  war,  he  propofed  the 
building  of  a wall  round  ihe  city,  to  de- 
prive the  befieged  of  all  hopes  of  receiving 
aid  or  provifions,  of  which  they  began  to  be 
in  want.  This  advice  was  generally  approved, 
and  the  troops  recovered  fpirit.  But  what 
leems  incredible,  and  was  truly  worthy  of  the 
Romans,  is,  that  this  great  work,  which  ap- 
peared to  require  three  months  for  the  executi- 
on of  it,  the  city  being  two  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, was  begun  and  finifhed  in  three  days. 
The  city  being  inciofed  in  this  manner,  the 
troops  were  polled  in  the  towers  with  which  the 
new  wall  was  flanked  at  proper  diflances.  Ti- 
tus at  the  fame  time  caufed  four  more  terraffes 
to  be  raifed  againft  the  fort  Antonia,  larger 
than  the  former.  They  were  compleated  in 
twenty  one  days,  notwithflanding  the  difficulty 
of  finding  the  wood  neceflary  for  fo  great  a 
work. 

John,  who  commanded  in  fort  Antonia,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  danger  confequential  of  a 
breach’s  being  made  by  the  befiegers,  loft  no 
time  in  fortifying  himfelf  •,  and  to  try  all  things 
before  the  rams  began  to  batter,  he  made  a 
Tally  with  torches  in  hand,  in  order  to  let  fire 
to  the  enemy’s  works,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn without  being  able  to  approach  them. 

The  Romans  then  advanced  their  rams  to 
batter  the  tower  Antonia : but  feeing,  not- 
withflanding  reiterated  * efforts,  that  they  could 
not  make  a breach,  they  refolved  to  fap  it, 
and  covering  themfelves  with  their  bucklers 
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In  form  of  a tortoife,  againft  the  quantity  of 
ftones  and  flints,  which  the  Jews  poured  down 
upon  them,  they  perfevered  to  work  in  fuch  a 
manner  with  their  leavers  and  hands,  that  they 
loofened  four  of  the  ftones  in  the  foundation  of 
the  tower.  Night  obliged  both  hides  to  fome  re- 
fpite  : and  in  that  time,  the  part  of  the  wall, 
under  which  John  had  caufed  the  mine  to  be 
run,  by  the  means  ot  which  he  had  ruined  the 
firft  terrafles  of  the  Romans,  being  weakened 
by  the  ftrokes  they  had  given  it,  fell  down 
on  a fudden.  The  Jews  the  fame  moment 
raifed  another  wall  behind  it. 

As  it  was  fo  newly  built,  it  was  expected, 
that  it  would  be  the  more  eafily  thrown  down  : 
but  nobody  dared  be  the  fiift  to  aftault  it,  fo 
much  the  determinate  courage  of  the  Jews  had 
difmayed  the  troops.  Several  attempts  were 
however  made,  but  without  fuccefs.  Provi- 
dence opened  them  another  way.  Some  foldi- 
ers,  who  guarded  the  terrafles,  got  up  with- 
out noife  towards  the  clofe  of  the  night  by 
the  ruins  of  the  wall  into  the  fort  Antonia. 
They  found  the  centinels  upon  the  advanced 
polls  afleep,  and  cut  their  throats.  Having 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  wall  in  this 
manner,  they  caufed  their  trumpets  to  found, 
which  they  had  taken  care  to  bring  with  them. 
Upon  that  alarm,  the  guards  at  the  other  polls, 
imagining  the  number  of  the  Romans  much 
greater  than  it  was,  were  feized  with  fuch  fear 
that  they  fled.  Titus  came  up  foon  after  with 
part  of  his  troops,  and  entering  by  the  fame 
ruins  purfued  the  Jews  to  the  gates  of  the 
tenVple,  which  they  defended  with  incredible 
valour.  I he  adtion  was  very  hot,  and  conti- 
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nued  at  leaft  ten  hours.  But  at  length  the  fu- 
ry and  defpair  of  the  Jews,  who  faw  their 
lafety  depended  upon  the  fuccefs  of  this  battle, 
prevailed  over  the  valour  and  experience  of 
the  Romans.  The  latter  thought  proper  to 
content  themfelves  with  having  taken  fort  An- 
tonia, though  only  a part  of  their  army  was 
prefent  in  the  battle. 

Several  other  affaults  pafled  which  I omit. 
The  g reate  ft  of  the  rams,  that  Titus  had  cau- 
fed  to  be  made,  and  planted  upon  the  plat- 
form, battered  the  walls  of  the  temple  conti- 
nually for  fix  days,  without  being  able  to  make 
any  more  progrefs  than  the  reft ; of  fuch 
proof  was  that  fuperb  edifice  againft  their  ef- 
forts. The  Romans  having  loft  all  hopes  of 
Succeeding  by  attacks  of  this  kind,  refolved  to 
'proceed  by  fealing  the  walls.  The  Jews,  who 
uad  not  iorefeen  it,  could  not  prevent  them 
from  planting  their  ladders.  But  never  was 
refiftance  greater  than  theirs.  They  threw 
down  fuch  as  had  got  on  the  wall,  killed 
thofe  upon  the  upper  fteps  of  the  ladders  before 
they  could  cover  themfelves  with  their  Shields, 
and  even  threw  down  the  ladders  quite  covered 
with  foldiers,  which  coft  the  Romans  many 
men.  The  reft  were  obliged  to  retire  without 
being  able  to  fucceed  in  the  attempt. 

The  Jews  made  many  fallies,  in  which  they 
fought  with  the  utmoft  fury  and  defperation, 
and  killed  abundance  ol  the  Romans.  But 
Titus  at  laft  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  tem- 
ple, to  which,  notwithstanding  the  moft  fe- 
rere  orders  to  the  contrary,  a foldier  fet  fire, 
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and  it  was  confumed  entirely.  And  thus  the 
prediction  of  Jefus  Chrift  concerning  it  was 
accomplilhed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  navies  of  the  ancients. 

I Have  already  fpoke  elfewhere  of  the  mari-  Vol.  IV. 

time  atfairs  of  the  ancients,  their  fhips,  P-  3-t1- 
and  naval  troops.  I muft  beg  the  reader  to 
have  recourfe  to  what  I have  faid  there,  to 
fupply  what  may  be  wanting  in  this  place. 

Nothing  certain  can  be  faid  concerning  the 
origin  of  navigation.  We  may  however  be 
allured,  that  the  oldeft  velfel  mentioned  in  hifto- 
ry  is  Noah’s  ark,  of  which  God  himfelf  gave  the 
defign,  and  directed  the  form  and  all  the  mea- 
fui  •es,  but  folely  with  the  view  which  he  had 
of  its  containing  the  family  of  Noah,  and  all 
the  animals  of  the  earth  and  air. 

This  art  without  doubt  was  in  its  beginning 
grofs  and  imperfect  : planks,  rafts,  fmall 

boats,  and  little  barks.  The  manner  in  which 
fifh  move  in  the  water,  and  birds  in  the  air, 
might  fuggeft  to  mankind  the  thoughts  of  imi- 
tating the  aids  nature  has  given  thofe  animals 
by  oars  and  fails.  However  it  were,  they 
have  attained  by  degrees  the  art  of  building 
velfels  in  the  perfection  we  now  fee  them. 

The  fhips  ol  the  ancients  may  be  divided 
into  two  Ipecies : thofe  for  tranlporting  mer- 
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chanciize,  * onerariee  naves ; and  fhips  of  war, 
often  called  long  fhips,  long  a;  naves . 

The  firll:  were  liriall  veffels,  which  wrere 
commonly  called  open  barks , becaufe  they  had 
no  deck.  Tbefe  little  barks  had  no  beaks, 
called  roftra , tiled  in  fea-fights,  to  run  againft 
and  fink  the  enemy’s  fhips. 

The  long  fhips  ufecl  in  war  were  oi  two 
forts.  The  one  had  only  one  bench  of  oars 
on  each  fide,  the  other  more. 

Of  thofe  which  had  only  one  bench,  feme 
had  twenty  oars,  uxicropat others  thirty,  TQlVKOVTZp a y 
home  fifty,  jwrvioVfpw ; or  even  an  hundred, 
iKXTOVTSpOl,  Nothing  is  more  common  than  thefe 
names  of  fhips  in  Greek  authors.  The  row- 
ers were  placed  half  on  one  fide  of  the  veffel, 
and  half  on  the  other,  on  the  lame  line, 

Amongfb  the  velTels  cf  feveral  benches  of 
oars,  forne  had  two  only,  biremes  ; others 
three,  triremes  •,  fome  four,  quadriremes  •,  others 
five,  quinquer ernes  •,  and  others  a greater  num- 
ber, as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel.  Thofe  mofb 
fpoken  of  by  authors,  and  of  which  the  anci- 
ents made  molt  ufe  in  battles,  were  the  triremes 
and  quinqueremes : by  which  names  the  reader 
will  permit  me  to  exprefs  the  fhips  with  three 
and  five  benches  of  oars. 

We  find  in  all  the  ancient  authors  a clear 
and  evident  diftindtion  between  thefe  two  forts 
of  vellels.  Some  were  called  Tp«s*9mf»<,  Jhips  of 
thirty  cars  ; Jhips  of  fifty  oars , &c. 

and  thefe  were  ranked  in  the  number  of  fmall 
fhips.  We  fhall  fee  prcfently  the  difference 
there  was  in  the  number  of  the  crews  on  board 
each  of  them.  The  latter  were  diftinguifhed 

* Bomilcar centum trigintg  t*is  onerariis  profeftus.  Liv. 
navibus  longis,  & feptingen-  1.  25,  n.  27. 

by 
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by  their  feveral  benches  of  oars,  as  well  as  Liv.  1. 37. 
magnitude.  And  Livy  fays  exprefsly  : Quin-  n'  3°- 

queremis  Rom  an  a pluribus  remorum  or  dint - vEn.  1.  3. 

bus  fcindentibus  vortices  ; as  well  as  Virgil,  Ter- 
no  confurgunt  ordine  remi.  It  is  therefore  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  ancients  had  fhips  with 
feveral  benches  of  oars,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
fix,  to  thirty  or  forty  : but  only  thofe  ol  a 
ffnall  number  of  benches  were  of  ule : the  rell 
being  only  for  fhew. 

To  know  of  what  nature  thefe  feveral  ben- 
ches of  oars  were,  and  how  they  could  be  put 
in  motion,  is  a difficulty,  and  has  always  been 
a matter  of  difpute  amongft  the  learned  mo- 
derns, which  in  all  probability  may  continue 
for  ever  undecided.  The  moil  able  and  expe- 
rienced perfons  in  naval  affairs  amongft  us, 
believe  the  thing  utterly  impoffible.  And  in- 
deed it  would  be  fo,  if  we  luppofe,  that  thefe 
different  ranks  of  oars  were  placed  perpendicu- 
larly over  one  another.  But  we  fee  the  contra- 
ry upon  Trajan’s  column,  on  which  the  biremes 
and  triremes  have  their  benches  placed  oblique- 
ly, and,  as  it  were,  by  fteps  one  above  the 
other. 

The  arguments  oppofed  to  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  admit  feveral  ranks  of  oars  in  vef- 
fels,  are,  it  muft  be  owned,  very  firong  and 
conclufive  : but  what  force  can  the  bed  reafons 
in  the  world  have  againft  real  fluffs,  and  an 
experience  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  all 
the  ancient  writers.  Interp. 

It  appears,  that  the  rowers  were  did inmiifh-  Anibp'i. 
ed  from  the  place  or  Hep  where  they  fate.  ° The  " ' 

lowed  were  called  Thalamites , thofe  in  the  mid-  Thucyd. 
die  Zugites,  and  thofe  above,  Thranites.  The  1.6.  p-431 . 
latter  had  larger  pay  than  the  others,  without 

K 4 doubt. 
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doubt,  becaufe  they  handled  longer  and  heavi- 
er oars  than  thofe  of  the  lower  benches. 

It  is  ftill  a queftion,  whether  in  great  fhips 
each  oar  had  only  one  man  to  it,  or  more,  as 
now  in  the  galleys  of  France.  In  the  biremes 
and  triremes  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  there  is 
only  one  rower  to  a bench  on  each  fide.  It  is 
very  probable,  that  there  were  more  in  larger 
vefiels  : but  I avoid  entering  into  difcuffions, 
which,  would  carry  me  a great  way  beyond 
the  extent  of  my  plan. 

There  are  defcriptions  in  Athenaeus  of  fhips 
of  alLonifhing  and  incredible  magnitude.  The 
Athen.13.  two  firft  were  Ptolemy  Philopator’s,  king  of 


oars,'  and  was  four  hundred  feet  long,  and  fifty 
feven  broad.  Four  thoufand  rowers  hardly 
fufficed  to  put  this  enormous  hulk  in  motion. 
It  was  launched  by  a machine,  com  pc  fed  of 
as  much  wood  as  was  neceflfary  in  making  fi‘ ty 
fhips  of  five  benches  of  oars.  How  (hail  we 
conceive  the  making  ufe  of  the  fifty  benches  of 
oars  in  this  veffel  ? But  indeed  it  was  only  for 
Ihew. 

The  other  fhip  called  Talamera,  becaufe  it 
had  beds  and  apartments  in  it,  was  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  feet  and  an  half  in  length, 
and  forty  five  in  its  greateft  breadth.  Its 
height,  including  the  tent  or  pavilion  upon  its 
deck,  was  almoft  fixty  feet.  All  around  it, 
(except  the  head)  there  was  a double  gallery  of 
immenfe  extent.  It  was  really  a floating  pa- 
lace. Ptolemy  caufed  it  to  be  built  to  carry 
himfelf  and  his  whole  court  upon  the  Nile. 
Athenaeus  does  not  mention  the  number  of  its 
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The  third  vefifel  is  that  which  Hiero  II,  king  I^d.  p. 
of  Syracufe,  caufed  to  be  built  under  the  direc-  zc6> 209 
tjon  ot  the  famous  Archimedes.  It  had  twenty 
benches  of  oars,  and  was  of  incredible  mag- 
nificence. No  port  of  Sicily  being  capable  of 
containing  it,  Hiero  made  a prelent  of  it  to 
Ptolomy  Philopator,  and  lent  it  to  Alexandria. 

Though  the  hold  or  fink  was  very  deep,  one 
man  emptied  it  by  the  means  of  a machine  in- 
vented by  Archimedes. 

Tilde  veflels,  which  were  only  for  fhew, 
have,  properly  fpeaking,  no  relation  to  the 
fubjece  I treat.  As  much  may  be  faid  ot  that 
of  Philip,  the  father  of  Perfeus,  mentioned  by 
Livy.  It  had  fixteen  benches  of  oars : but 
could  fcaree  be  made  to  move,  upon  account  ot 
its  magnitude. 

• O 


What  Plutarch  fays  of  the  gallics  of  Derre-  Plut.  in 
jtrius  Polio, rcetes  is  very  furprizing,  and  he  takes  ^e^r* 
care  to  apprize  the  reader  th it  he  fpeaks  with1’’ 
the  flr;<5teft  truih,  and  without  any  exaggerati- 
on. That  prince,  who  ’ds  known,  was  well 
verfed  in  the  arts,  and  very  inventive  in  regard 
to  machines  of  war,  had  alfo  caufed  feveral  gal- 
leys of  fifteen  and  fixteen  benches  of  oars  to  be 
built ; not  merely  for  pftentation,  as  he  made  a 
wonderful  ufe  of  them  in  battles  and  fieges. 
Lyfimachus,  not  being  able  to  believe  what  was 
faid  of  them,  font  to  defire  him,  though  his 
enemy,  to  let  his  galleys  row  before  him  : and 
when  he  had  feen  their  fwift  and  eafy  motion, 
he  was  inexprtfiibly  furprized,  and  could  fcarce 
venture  to  believe  his  own  eyes.  Thefe  vcfiels 
were  of  aftonifhing  beauty  and  magnificence  ; 
but  their  lightnefs  and  agility  feemed  (till  more 
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worthy  ol  admiration,  than  their  fize  and  fplen- 
dor. 

But  we  will  confine  ourfclves  to  thofe  which 
were  more  known  and  common,  I mean,  prin- 
cipally the  galleys  of  three,  four,  and  five 
benches  ol  oars  •,  and  obferve  upon  the  ufe 
made  of  them  in  battles. 

There  is  no  mention  in  Homer  of  veffels 
with  leveral  benches  of  oars  : it  was  not  till  af- 
ter the  Trojan  war  that  the  ufe  of  them  was  in- 
troduced : and  the  aera  unknown . The  Corin- 
thians were  the  firft,  who  changed  the  antient 
form  of  the  galleys,  and  built  thofe  of  three 
benches  of  oars,  and  perhaps  alfo  of  five.  Sy- 
racufe,  a Corinthian  colony,  piqued  herfelf,  ei- 
pecially  in  the  time  of  Dionyfius  the  elder,  up- 
on imitating  the  induftry  of  the  city,  from 
which  flic  derived  her  origin  •,  and  even  at  length 
furpafTed  it,  by  carrying  that  to  perteftion, 
which  the  former  had  only  defigned.  The 
wars,  which  ilie  had  to  fupport  againft  Car- 
tilage, obliged  her  to  devote  all  her  cares  and 
application  to  naval  affairs.  Thofe  two  cities 
were  at  that  time  the  greateft  maritime  powers 
in  the  world. 

Greece,  in  general,  had  not  yet  diftinguiihed 
herfelf  in  this  refpect.  It  had  been  the  plan  and 
defign  of  Lycurgus  abfolutely  to  prohibit  the 
ufe  of  navigation  to  his  citizens  and  that  from 
two  motives,  equally  worthy  the  wife  and  pro- 
found policy  of  that  legiflator.  His  firft  view 
was  to  remove  from  his  republick  all  commerce 
with  ftrangers,  leaft  i'uch  mixture  fhould  alter 
the  purity  of  its  manners,  and  weaken  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  maxims  he  had  eftablifhed.  In  the 
fecond  place,  he  was  lor  banifhing  from  the  La- 
cedaemonians 
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cedaemonians  all  deftre  of  aggrandizing  them- 
felves,  and  all  hope  of  making  conqueffs  ; con- 
fidering  that  dire  ambition  as  the  ruin  of  Hates. 

Sparta  therefore  at  firff  had  only  a very  fmall 
number  of  fhips. 

Athens  was  originally  no  better  provided  with 
them.  It  was  Themiffocles,  who  penetrating 
into  the  future,  and  forefeeing  at  a diffance 
what  they  had  to  apprehend  from  the  Perfians, 
converted  the  whole  power  of  Athens  into  a 
maritime  force,  equipped  upon  a different  pre- 
text a numerous  fleet,  and  by  that  wife  provi- 
fion,  preferved  Greece,  obtained  immortal  glory 
for  his  country,  and  put  it  into  a condition  to 
become  in  a flnort  time  fuperiour  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring Hates. 

During  almoH  five  ages,  Rome,  if  Polybius 
may  be  believed,  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  a 
veil'd,  galley,  or  fleet  were.  As  fhewas  folely  em- 
ployed in  fubjedting  the  Hates  around,  fhe  had 
no  occafion  for  them.  When  Ihe  began  to  fend  Polyb.  l.i. 
her  troops  into  Sicily,  Hie  had  not  a Angle  bark  P-  25  • 
of  her  own,  and  borrowed  veffejsof  her  neigh- 
bours to  tranfport  her  armies.  But  Hie  foon 
perceived,  that  Hie  could  not  oppofe  the  Car- 
thaginians, whilff  they  were  mailers  of  the  fea. 

She  therefore  conceived  the  defign  of  difputing 
the  empire  of  it  with  them,  and  of  equipping 
a fleet.  A quinqueremis,  which  the  Romans 
had  taken  from  the  enemy,  gave  birth  to  the 
thought,  and  ferved  them  for  a model.  In  lefs 
than  two  months  they  built  an  hundred  galleys 
of  five,  and  twenty  of  three  benches  of  oars. 

They  formed  mariners  and  rowers  by  an  cxer- 
cife  before  unknown  to  them  ; and  in  the  firft 
battle  they  gave  tne  Carthaginians,  they  over- 
came 
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came  them,  though  the  moft  powerful  nation 
of  the  world  by  fea,  and  the  moft  expert  in  na- 
val affairs. 

The  fleet  of  Xerxes,  when  it  fet  out  from 
Afia  to  attack  Greece,  confided  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  galleys  with  three  benches  of 
oars,  of  which  each  carried  two  hundred  and 
thirty  men  ; and  three  thoufand  galleys  of  thirty 
or  fifty  oars,  befides  tranfports,  which  one  with 
another  carried  fourfcore  men.  T he  other  gal- 
leys, fupplied  by  the  provinces  of  Europe, 
had  each  two  hundred  men  on  board.  Thofe 
which  fet  out  from  Athens,  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  to  attack  the  Syracufans,  car- 
ried as  many.  From  whence  we  may  fuppofe 
the  ufual  compliment  of  thofe  veffels  was  two 
hundred  men. 

I could  have  wifhed,  that  hiftorians  had  dif- 
tinguifhed  clearly  in  regard  to  thefe  two  hun- 
dred men,  who  were  the  compliment  of  the 
fhips  •,  how  many  of  them  were  merely  feamen, 
and  how  many  foldiers.  Plutarch,  in  fpeaking 
of  thofe  of  the  Athenians,  that  were  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamin,  obferves,  that  each  of  the  hun- 
dred and  fourfcore  galleys,  of  which  their  fleet 
confifted,  had  only  eighteen  fighting  men  on 
board,  of  whom  four  were  archers,  and  the 
reft  heavy-armed  troops  : which  is  a very  fmall 
number. 

The  battle  of  Salamin  is  one  of  the  moft  fa- 
mous of  antiquity:  but  we  have  no  very  parti- 
cular account  of  it.  The  Athenians  diftinguilh- 
ed  themfelves  in  it  by  invincible  valour,  and 
their  commander  ftill  more  by  his  ability  and 
prudence.  He  perfuaded  the  Greeks,  not  with- 
out much  difficulty,  to  ftop  in  a ftreight,  which 
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rendered  the  fuperiority  in  number  of  the  Per- 
fian  veffels  ufelefs : and  he  delayed  engaging, 
till  a certain  wind  very  contrary  to  the  enemy 
began  to  blow. 

The  laft  battle  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  port 
of  Syracufe,  occafioned  their  ruin.  Becaufe 
they  exceedingly  apprehended  the  beaks  of  the 
enemy’s  galleys,  of  which  they  had  made  a 
fad  experience  in  the  former  aft  ions,  Nicias  had 
provided  grappling  irons  in  order  to  prevent 
their  effeft,  and  come  immediately  to  blows  as 
upon  fhore.  But  the  enemy,  who  perceived  it, 
covered  the  heads  and  upper  parts  of  their  gal- 
leys with  leather,  in  order  to  give  lefs  hold  to 
the  grapples,  and  avoid  being  boarded.  Their 
difcharges  did  much  greater  execution.  The 
Athenians  were  overwhelmed  by  an  hail  of 
ftones,  which  never  miffed  their  aim,  whilft 
their  darts  and  arrows  were  almoft  always  inef- 
feftual,  from  the  motion  and  agitation  of  the 
velfels.  Their  antient  glory  and  power  fuf- 
fered  fhipwreck  in  this  laft  battle. 

Polybius  has  a fhortbut  very  fine  defcription 
of  a fea-fight,  which  was  to  the  Romans  an 
happy  omen  of  the  future,  and  made  way  for 
the  conquefts,  which  were  to  affure  them  of  the 
empire  of  the  fea.  It  is  that  of  Myla  in  Sicily 
againft  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  the  conful 
Duillius  commanded.  I have  related  it  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Carthaginians.  What  is  parti- 
cular in  this  battle,  is  a machine  of  a new  inven- 
tion, made  faft  to  the  top  of  the  heads  of  the 
Roman  fhips,  and  called  Corvus.  It  was  a 
kind  of  crane,  drawn  up  on  high  and  fufpended 
by  cords,  which  had  an  heavy  cone  of  iron, 
called  Corvus > at  its  extremity  that  was  let  down 

with 
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with  impetuofity  upon  the  flips  of  the  enemy, 
to  break  through  the  planks  of  the  decks,  and 
grapple  them.  This  machine  was  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  victory,  the  fir II  the  Romans  ever 
gained  at  lea. 


PLATE  XLV.  explained.  . 


Grappling  Corvus  (or  crane ) of  Duillius. 

H I S Corvus,  or  crane,  confifted  of  the 
malt  or  tree  (2)  fixed  in  the  foreeaftle 


o _ 
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(3),  of  the  height  of  four  fathom,  and 
bout  twelve  or  fixteen  inches  in  diameter.  Up- 
on the  top  of  it  there  was  an  iron  pivot  (4), 
upon  which  turned  the  neck  of  the  crane  (5) 
with  the  Corvus  (6)  very  fharp  pointed.  The 
Corvus  hung  by  the  rope  (8),  which  ran  through 
a pulley  at  the  end  of  the  neck  of  the  crane. 
When  the  end  of  this  rope  (9)  was  let  go,  it 
fell  with  fuch  a force  into  the  enemy’s  lk ip, 
that  it  pierced  through  the  deck  in  the  foreeaftle  ; 
but  as  it  might  come  out  again  through  the 
fame  hole,  it  was  necefiary  to  add  the  movea- 
ble hooks  (10)  that  were  affixed  to  it  in  the 
manner  of  hinges,  fo  that  when  the  Corvus 
pierced  through  the  deck  they  gave  way,  and 
opened  again  of  themfelves  immediately,  to 
feize  whatever  they  were  drawn  againft.  The 
Corvus  was  let  fall,  when  within  the  proper 
diftance  from  the  enemy’s  ill  ip,  from  the  high- 
eft  part  of  the  neck  of  the  crane  (5),  and  as 
foon  as  it  had  grappled,  the  bridge  (n),  with 
iron  claws  to  fallen  by,  was  let  down. 
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iron  claws  to  laiten  oy,  was  let  down. 
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PLATE  XL VI.  explained. 


Dhe  Dolphin  of  the  Greeks. 

HIS  machine,  like  the  former,  was  only 


a mafsof  call  iron  (2)  which  hung  at  the 
yards  of  fhips.  It  mull  have  been  of  an  excef- 
live  weight,  to  have  produced  the  effects  related 
of  it  by  authors.  It  was  in  ufe  amongft  the 
Greeks,  according  to  Suidas,  and  the  fcholiaft 
of  Arifbophanes.  They  called  it  a Dolphin, 
perhaps  from  its  being  of  a fimilar  form  to  that 
fifh  •,  it  hung  by  a cord  at  the  end  of  the 
yard,  from  whence  it  was  let  fill  upon  the  ene- 
my’s fhip,  which  it  pierced  from  the  deck  to 
the  hold.  In  the  famous  battle  in  one  of  the 
ports  of  Syracufe,  the  Athenians  having  been 
defeated,  the  Syracufans  purfued  them  towards 
the  fhore,  but  were  Hopped,  fays  Thucydides, 
by  the  yards  of  the  Athenian  fhips,  at  the  ends 
of  which  hung  Dolphins  of  lead,  capable  of 
finking  them  : two  of  their  fhips,  that  went  too 
near  them,  actually  were  funk.  Authors  do  not 
mention  the  origin  of  thefe  machines. 
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PLATE  XL VII.  explained. 

Corvus  ( or  crane ) of  Archimedes , according  to 
Polybius  and  Plutarch)  for  feizing  and  lifting 
fhips  out  of  the  water . 

FROM  what  Plutarch  fays,  the  Corvus  of 
Archimedes  feems  to  have  been  a kind  of 
crane,  with  the  addition  of  feveral  other  powers 
of  motion*  not  ufed  by  the  moderns  with 
that  kind  of '.machine. 

Polybius  exprefsly  fays,  that  it  confifted  of  a 
balance  and  a leaver,  which  feems  moft  probable, 
thofe  powers  being  moft  capable  of  producing  the 
effects  afcribed  to  it,  as  well  as  of  being  worked 
with  more  expedition  and  eafe.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly a beam  or  maft  of  prodigious  length, 
confifting  of  feveral  pieces  or  mails  joined  to- 
gether, to  render  it  the  ftronger  and  the  lefs  flex- 
ible. Thefe  were  very  well  {Lengthened  in  the 
middle  with  iron  work,  and  bound  from  fpace 
to  fpace  with  cordage,  like  the  maft  of  a fit  ip 
compofed  of  feveral  pieces.  This  enormous 
beam  was  lengthened  by  another  of  almoft  e- 
qual  ftrength. 

This  vaft  leaver  muft  have  been  fufpended, 
almoft  in  the  nature  of  a crane,  to  a. great  tree 
fixed  upright,  and  made  faft  within  the  wall  by 
ftrong  rings  of  iron  wound  about  with  cords,  as 
in  the  plate. 
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The  leaver,  being  firmly  flung  in  this  man- 
ner by  a vaft  cable  or  chain  to  the  tree  that 
fupports  it,  had  the  greater  effeCt,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diftance  of  the  power  or  line  of  di- 
rection from  the  center  of  motion,  (at  the  beam 
to  which  it  was  fattened  ) by  adding  other 
powers  A,  aCting  perpendicularly,  or  drawing 
direCtly  down  from  the  iame  point  with  the  line 
of  direction. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  vaft  leaver  were 
feveral  grapplings,  like  flooks  of  anchors  B, 
hanging  at  the  end  of  chains,  which  were  flung 
over  the  (hips,  when  they  came  within  reach  of 
the  machine.  A confiderable  number  of  men 
C lowered  the  end  of  this  leaver  by  the  means 
of  cords,  made  fall  to  two  great  cables  at  the 
ends  of  it.  As  foon  as  the  iron  claws  had  ta- 
ken hold,  a fignal  was  given  to  thefe  work- 
men C,  and  the  end  of  the  leaver  within  the 
walls  drawn  down,  whilft  the  other  rofe  up, 
carrying  the  fhip  with  it  to  a certain  height, 
which  after  was  either  beat  to  pieces  by  vibra- 
tion againfl:  the  walls,  or  let  fall  into  the  fea  by 
cutting  the  great  cable,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
fhip  hung  by  the  chains,  and  claws  or  flooks. 
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P L A T E XLVIII.  explained. 

Columna  roftrata  : or  naval  trophy  creeled  in 
memory  of,  the  viElcry  of  Duillius  over  the 
Carthaginians. 


I”'  HIS  was  the  fir  ft  victory  gained  by  the 
L Romans  at  fea.  Fiorns  tells  us,  that 
they  erected  a column,  or  naval  trophy,  with 
an  infeription  in  memory  of  it.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  for  about  the  end  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  part  of  it  was  dug  up  at  Rome. 
Thefe  columns  were  called  Rojlrata , from 
roftra,  the  beaks  of  fhips,  with  which  they 
were  adorned,  and  which  projected  from  the 
pillar,  and  were  difpofed,  as  in  the  plate. 
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The  fame  Polybius  defcribes  more  exten  lively 
a famous  naval  battle  near  Ecnoma,  a city  of 
Sicily.  The  Romans,  commanded  by  the  con- 
fuls  Attilius  Regulus,  and  L.  Manlius,  had 
three  hundred  and  thirty  deck  fhips,  and  an 
hundred  and  forty  thoufand  men,  each  veflfel 
carrying  three  hundred  rowers,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  foldiers.  The  Carthaginian 
fleet  commanded  by  Hanno  and  Amilcar  had 
three  hundred  and  fifty  veffds,  and  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men.  The  defign  of 
the  former  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa, 
which  the  others  were  extremely  interefted  to 
prevent.  Every  thing  therefore  was  difpofed 
for  a battle. 

The  order  of  battle  of  the  Romans  at  this  time 
was  entirely  unufual.  They  did  not  draw  up  in 
one  or  more  lines,  which  was  very  common,  leaft 
the  enemy  fhould  get  between  their  lines  with 
the  advantage  of  their  number,  and  took  care 
to  face  on  all  fides.  Befides  which,  as  the  ene- 
my’s flrength  confifted  in  the  agility  of  their 
fnips,  they  thought  it  necefi'ary  to  row  in  an 
oblique  line,  and  obferve  an  order  of  battle 
not  eafy  to  be  broke. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  two  fhips  of  fix  bench- 
es, on  board  of  which  were  the  confuls  Regu- 
lus and  Manlius,  were  placed  in  the  front,  fide 
by  fide.  They  were  each  followed  by  a file  of 
fhips  •,  called  the  firft  and  fecond  fleet.  The 
veffels  of  each  file  flood  off,  and  enlarged  the 
file  as  they  drew  up,  turning  their  heads  out- 
wards. The  two  firft  fleets  being  thus  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a beak  or  wedge,  the  third 
line  of  fhips  v/as  formed,  called  the  third  fleet, 
i his  clofed  the  fpace,  and  faced  the  enemy  •, 
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fo  that  this  order  of  battle  had  the  form  of  3 
triangle.  Theie  three  lines  compofed  a kind 
or  divided  Whole,  confiding  of  three  fleets  •, 
for  lo  they  were  called.  This  third  line,  or  third 
fleet,  towed  the  tninfports,  on  board  of  which 
were  the  cavalry,  which  formed  a fecond  body. 
And  laill y,  the  fourth  fleet,  or  the  Triarii,  (for 
fo  it  was  called  ) brought  up  the  rear,  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  it  extended  beyond  the  two- 
Tides  of  the  line  in  front  of  it : and  this  was  the 
third  body.  In  this  diipofition  the  order  of  bat- 
tle reprefented  a wedge  or  beak,  of  which  the 
forepart  was  hollow,  and  the  bafe  folid  •,  but 
the  whole  flrong,  fit  for  action,  and  hard  to 


break. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  their  fide,  drew  up 
almoft  their  whole  fleet  in  one  line.  The  right 
wing  commanded  by  Hanno,  and  confiding  of 
the  lighted  and  nimbleft  galleys,  advanced  very 
much  a head  of  the  fleet,  to  furround  thofe  of 
the  enemy,  that  were  oppofite  to  it,  and  had 
their  heads  all  facing  towards  it.  The  left 
wing,  confiding  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  fleet, 
was  drawn  up  in  form  of  an  horn-work,  or 
gibbet,  and  inclined  towards  the  coad.  Amil- 
ear,  as  admiral,  commanded  the  centre,  and  this 
left  wing.  He  made  ule  of  dratagem  to  feparate 
the  Roman  fleet.  The  latter  , who  allured 
themfelvesof  viftoryovera  fleet  drawn  up  with 
fo  great  an  extent,  began,  by  attacking  the  centre, 
which  had  orders  to  retire  by  little  and  little,  as 
if  giving  way  to  the  enemy,  and  preparing  to 
fly.  The  Romans  did  not  flail  to  purfue  them. 
By  which  movement  the  fird  and  fecond  fleet 
(we  have  before  cbferved  which  to  diflinguifh 

bv  thofe  names  ) parted  from  the  third,  that 
• ; had 
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had  the  tranfports  in  tow,  and  the  fourth,  in 
which  were  the  Triarii  defigned  to  fupport  them. 
When  they  were  at  a certain  diftance,  upon  a 
fignal  given  from  A mil  car’s  galley,  tne  Car- 
thaginians fell  all  at  once  upon  the  veffels  that 
purfued  them.  The  Carthaginians  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Romans  in  the  nimblen'efs  of 
.their  Ihips,  and  the  addrefs  and  facility  with 
which  they  either  advanced  or  retired  : but  the 
vigour  of  the  Romans  in  the  charge,  their 
cranes  for  grappling  the  enemy’s  veffels,  the 
prefence  of  the  two  confuls,  who  fought  at  their 
head,  and  in  whofe  fight  they  were  infinitely 
ardent  to  fignalize  themfelves,  inipired  them 
with  no  lefs  confidence,  than  the  Carthaginians 
had  on  their  fide.  Such  was  the  engagement 
here. 

At  the  fame  time  Hanno,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing,  fell  in  with  the  fhips  of  the 
Triarii,  and  put  them  into  diforder  and  corrfu- 
fion.  On  the  other  tide,  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  in  form  of  a fork  or  gibbet,  and  near 
fhore,  drew  up  in  a line,  and  charged  the 
fhips  that  towed  the  tranfports.  The  latter  im- 
mediately let  go  the  cords  and  came  to  blows 
with  them,  fo  that  the  whole  battle  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  which  made  as  many  different 
fights  at  confiderable  diftances  from  each  o- 
ther. 

As  the  forces  were  very  near  equal  on  both 
fides,  fo  was  the  advantage  at  firft.  At  length 
the  fquadron  commanded  by  Amilcar,  not  be- 
ing able  to  refill  any  longer,  was  put  to  flight, 
and  Manlius  made  faft  the  fhips  he  had  taken 
to  his  own.  Regulus,  at  the  fame  time,  went 
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to  the  aid  of  the  Triarii  and  tranfports,  with 
the  veffels  of  the  fecond  fleet,  which  had 
not  fullered  at  all.  Whilfl  he  engaged  Han- 
no,  the  Triarii,  who  had  before  given  way, 
relumed  courage,  and  returned  to  the  charge 
with  vigour.  The  Carthaginians , attacked 
in  front  and  rear,  could  not  refill  long,  and 
fled. 

Whilfl  this  pafled  Manlius  returned,  and 
perceived  the  third  fleet  driven  clofe  to  the 
fhore  by  the  left  wing  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  tranfports  and  Triarii  being  fafe,  they  joined 
him  and  Regulus,  to  make  hafle  and  extricate 
it  out  of  the  danger  in  which  they  faw  it  •,  and 
it  would  have  been  entirely  defeated,  if  the 
Carthaginians,  through  fear  of  being  grappled, 
and  thereby  reduced  to  come  to  blows,  had 
not  contented  themfelves  with  (hutting  it  in 
near  the  fhore , without  daring  to  attack 
it.  The  confuls,  coming  up  at  very  good 
time,,  furrounded  the  Carthaginians,  and  took 
fifty  fail  of  them  with  their  whole  compli- 
ments. 

Such  was  the  event  of  this  fea-fight,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  entirely  victorious.  Twenty- 
four  of  their  (hips,  and  above  thirty  of  the 
Carthaginians  perifhed  in  it.  None  of  the  Ro- 
man  fhips  of  war  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands, 
who  loll  more  than  fixty-four. 

The  Romans  never,  even  in  the  time  of 
their  greatefl  power,  fitted  out  in  their  own 
names  and  alone  lb  great  a fleet  as  this  we 
now  fpeak  of  ; which  Polybius  obferves  up- 
on it.  Four  years  before  they  were  abfo- 

lutely  ignorant  of  what  a fleet  was  ; and 

now 
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now  fet  fail  with  three  hundred  and  thirty 
deck-fhips. 

When  we  confider  the  rapidity,  with  which 
thefe  veflels  were  built,  we  are  tempted  to 
imagine , that  they  were  or  a very  fmall 
fize , and  could  not  contain  abundance  of 
hands.  We  find  here  the*  contrary.  Polybi- 
us tells  us  a circumllance,  which  is  no  where 
elfe  fo  clearly  explained,  and  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  know : that  is , that 
each  galley  carried  three  hundred  rowers,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  foldiers.  How  much 
room  mult  the  rigging,  provifion,  water,  and 
other  ftores  of  Rich  a galley  require!  We  fee 
in  Livy,  that  they  fometimes  carried  provi- 
fions  and  water  for  forty-five  days,  and  with- 
out doubt. fometimes  for  h longer  term. 


The  Corvus,  or  crane,  of  which  mention  is 
often  made  in  lea-fights,  a machine  for  grap- 
pling fhips,  thews  us,  that  the  antients  found 
no  means  fo  effectual  to  allure  themfelves  of 
victory,  as  to  join  in  clofe  fight,  or  board  the 
enemy.  They  often  carried  baliltas  and  cata- 
pultas  on  board  to  difcharge  darts  and  Hones. 
Though  thefe  machines,  which  ferved  them 
inltead  of  our  cannon,  had  furprizing  ef- 
fects, they  only  ufed  them,  when  fhips  were 

and  boarded  them  as 
is  in  this  indeed,  and 
e valour  of  troops  really 

appears. 

The  galleys,  of  which  thefe  two  fleets  con- 


at  a certain  diflance, 
foon  as  polfible.  It 
only  in  this,  that  th 


filled,  were  of  three  benches  of  oars,  or  at 
moft,  of  five,  except  thole  of  the  two  con- 
fills,  which  had  fix.  At  the  battle  of  My- 
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la,  the  admiral  galley  had  feven  benches  of 
oars.  It  is  eafy  to  judge,  that  thefe  admi- 
ral-galleys were  not  merely  for  fhew , and 
that  they  muft  have  been  of  more  fervice  in 
the  battle  than  any  of  the  reft. 
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Liberal  Arts,  and  Sciences. 


INTRODUCTION. 

WE  are  at  length  arrived  at  the  arts 

and  fciences,  which  relate  merely  to 
the  mind,  and  are  intended  to  en- 
rich it  with  all  the  branches  of  knowledge, 
neceflfary  to  inftruft  man , to  give  his  nobler 
part  all  the  perfection  ot  which  it  is  capa- 
ble •,  to  form  his  underftanding  and  heart, 
and  in  a word,  to  enable  him  to  difcharge  the 
fcveral  functions,  to  which  the  divine  provi- 
dence fhall  vouchfafe  to  call  him.  For  we 
mult  not  deceive  ourfelves  in  this  relpedt : The 
end  ot  the  fciences  is  neither  to  become  learned 
lolely  for  ourfelves,  nor  to  fatisfy  a reftlefs  and 
barren  curiofity,  which  draws  us  on  by  a redu- 
cing pleafure  from  objects  to  objects  •,  but  to 
contribute,  each  in  his  way,  to  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  fociety.  To  confine  one’s  labours 
and  ftudies  to  one’s  own  iatisfadtion,  and  to 
center  every  thing  in  one’s  felf,  is  to  be  igno- 
rant that  man  is  the  part  of  an  whole,  to  which 
he  ought  to  adhere  and  refer  himfelf,  of  which 

the 
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the  beauty  confifts  effentially  in  the  union  and 
harmony  of  the  parts  that  compofe  it ; and 
which  all,  though  by  different  means,  tend  to 
the  fame  end,  the  publick  utility. 

It  is  in  this  view  God  diftributes  to  mankind 
their  different  talents  and  inclinations,  which  are 
fometimes  fo  ftrongly  implanted,  that  it  is  al- 
moft  impoffible  to  refift  them.  Every  body 
knows  what  an  inclination  the  famous  Mr.  Paf- 
chal  had  from  his  earlieft  infancy  for  geometry, 
and  what  a wonderful  progrefs  he  made  in  it  by 
the  pure  force  of  his  genius,  notwithftanding 
the  care  taken  by  his  father  to  hide  all  the  books 
and  inflruments  from  him,  which  could  give 
him  any  idea  of  it.  I could  quote  a great 
number  of  the  like  examples  in  every  art  and 
fcience.  . . 1 

A fequel  and  effect  of  thefe  natural  inclinati- 
ons, which  always  denote  great  talents,  is  the  in- 
duftrious  application  of  the  learned  to  certain 
ftudies  , often  abftraCted  and  difficult , and 
fometimes  even  difagreeable  and  tedious,  to 
which,  however,  they  find  a ferret  pleafure 
attach  them  with  an  almofc  irrefiftible  vio- 
lence. Who  can  doubt  but  this  pleafure  is  a 
kind  of  attractive  charm,  which  providence  an- 
nexes to  certain  fevere  and  painful  labours,  in 
order  to  foften  their  rigours  to  thefe  purfuers, 
and  to  make  them  furmount  with  courage  the 
obftacles,  which  lboner  or -later  might  dilguft 
them,  if  not  pafiionate  after  their  object,  and 
aduated  by  a tafte  fuperiour  to  all  difficulty  ? 

But  do  we  not  alfo  fee,  that  the  defign  of 

God,  in  difpencing  the  talents  and  inclinations  of 

men  with  fo  a ftoni fifing  a diverfity,  has  been 

to  enable  the  learned  to  be  ufeful  to  fociety  in. 

general. 
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general,  and  to  obtain  for  it  all  the  aids  in  their 
power  ? And  what  can  be  more  glorious  and 
more  grateful  to  them,  if  they  underftand  aright 
their  true  glory,  than  to  perceive  themfelves  fe- 
Icfted  from  all  mankind,  to  be  minifters  and 
co  operators  in  the  cares  of  the  divine  Provi- 
dence with  regard  to  man,  in  that  very  circum- 
ftance,  wherein  thofe  cares  are  greated  and  mod 
divine  •,  which  is  in  being  the  guide  of  the  un- 
derflanding,  and  the  light  of  the  foul. 

Should  1 be  fullered,  when  I behold  the  in- 
finite variety  of  the  branches  of  knowledge 
intended  for  the  inftru&ion  of  man,  from 
Grammar,  which  is  their  bafe,  to  thofe  which 
are  more  exalted  and  fublime,  if  I compared 
them  with  the  afiemblage  of  the  ftars  diiperfed 
throughout  the  vaft  extent  of  the  firmament 
to  difpel  the  darknefs  of  night  ? I feern  to  fee 
in  thofe  bodies  a wonderful  relation  with  learn- 
ing and  learned  men.  They  have  each  their  al- 
lotted fphere,  in  which  they  condantly  remain. 
They  all  thine,  but  with  different  fplendor, 
forne  more,  fome  lefs,  without  envying  each 
other.  They  keep  always  within  the  paths  af- 
figned  them,  without  ever  deviating  to  the  right 
or  left.  In  fine,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is 
mod  worthy  of  attention,  they  do  not  lhine 
for  themfelves,  but  for  him  who  made  them. 
Stella  dederunt  lumen  in  cujlodiis  fuis , (ft  Icetatee 
funt.  'Vocatce  funt , (ft  dixerunt , adfumus  (ft 
luxerunt  ei  cum  jucunditate  qui  fecit  illas.  The 
ftars  Jloined  in  their  watches , and  rejoiced  : when 
he  calleth  them  they  fay , here  we  be,  and  with 
chearfulnefs  they  JJjewed  light  unto  him  that  made 
them.  This  is  our  duty  and  our  model : of 
which  I fay  no  more. 


This 
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This  book  contains  what  relates  to  Gramma- 
rians, Philologers,  which  term  I (hall  explain 
in  its  place  ; Rhetoricians,  and  Sophifts.  I mult 
premife  to  the  reader,  that  he  will  find  in  his 
orogrels  here  lome  thorns  and  difficulties.  I 
. iave  removed  abundance,  and  have  left  only 
fuch  as  could  not  be  excluded,  being  obliged  to 
it  by  the  nature  of  the  fubjedts  I treat. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  GRAMMARIANS. 

Cl  R A M M A R is  the  art  of  fpeaking  and 
Y writing  corredtly. 

There  is  nothing  more  admirable,  nor  more 
worthy  of  our  attention,  than  the  double  gift 
God  has  conferred  upon  us  of  fpeech  and 
writing.  We  make  continual  ufe  of  them,  al~ 
mod  without  ever  refiedting  that  we  do  l'o,  and 
without  confidering  the  amazing  wonders  both 
the  one  and  other  include. 

Speech  is  one  oi  man’s  greateft  advantages 
over  all  other  animals  It  is  one  of  the  great- 
eft  proofs  of  his  real'on,  of  which  it  may  be 
laid  to  be  the  principal  evidence.  But  by  what 
rare  art  is  it  produced,  and  for  how  many  diffe- 
erent  parts  was  it  neceffary  to  unite  and  concur 
with  each  other,  to  form  the  voice  at  the  firft 
motion  of  the  foul ! 

I have  a thought  within  me,  that  I defire  to 
communicate  to  others,  or  forne  doubt,  in 

which  I would  be  fatisfied.  Nothing  is  more 

of 
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of  the  nature  of  fpirit,  and  confequently  more 
remote  from  fenfe,  than  thought.  In  what  man- 
ner therefore  fhall  I be  able  to  transfer  it  from 
my  felf  to  the  perfons  around  me  ? If  I cannot 
effect  this,  confined  within  my  felf,  reduced  to 
me  alone,  deprived  of  all  commerce,  difcourfe 
and  confolation,  I fuller  inexpreffible  torments : 
The  mofl  numerous  aflembly,  the  whole  world 
itfelf,  is  to  me  no  more  than  an  hideous  foli- 
tude.  But  the  divine  providence  has  lpared  me 
all  thefe  pains,  in  affixing  founds  to  my  ideas, 
and  in  making  thofe  founds  fubfervient  to  my 
will,  by  a natural  mechanilm  never  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  admired. 

At  the  very  infbant,  the  exaft  moment,  I 
faould  communicate  my  thoughts  to  others,  my 
lungs,  throat,  tongue,  palate,  teeth,  lips,  and 
an  infinity  of  other  organs,  which  depend  on, 
and  are  parts  of,  them,  put  themfelves  in  mo- 
tion, and  execute  my  orders  with  a rapidity, 
which  almoft  prevents  my  defires.  The  air 
from  my  lungs,  varied  and  modified  an  infi- 
nity of  ways,  according  to  the  diverfity  of 
my  fentiments,  ififues  forth  to  carry  the  found 
of  them  into  the  ears  of  my  auditors,  and  to 
inform  them  of  all  that  paffes  within  me,  and 
of  all  I defire  they  fhould  know. 

To  inftruft  me  in  producing  fuch  wonderful 
effects,  have  I had  occafion  for  tutors,  lelfons, 
precepts?  Nature,  that  is  to  fay  the  divine  pro- 
vidence, lias  made  every  thing  within  me  and 
for  me.  It  has  formed  in  my  body  all  the  or- 
gans necefiary  for  producing  fuch  wonderful 
effects;  and  that  with  a delicacy  the  lenfes  can 
hardly  trace,  and  with  a variety,  multiplicity, 
diltin&ion,  art  and  activity,  which  the  natu- 
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ralifts  confels  above  all  exprefiion  and  admira- 
tion. I iiis  is  not  all.  It  has  imparted  to  us 
an  abfolute  authority  over  all  thefe  organs,  in 
regard  to  which  our  mere  will  is  an  indifpenfi- 
bie  command  that  they  never  difobey,  and  that 
immediately  puts  them  in  motion.  Why  are 
we  not  equally  docile  and  fubmiffive  to  the 
voice  of  the  Creator  ? 

The  manner  of  forming  the  voice  includes, 
as  I have  obferved,  innumerable  wonders.  I 
fhall  only  repeat  one  circumftance  in  this  place, 
from  which  we  may  judge  of  the  reft:.  It  is  ex- 
trabted  from  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of 
fciences.  An.  1700. 

In  our  throat,  at  the  top  of  the  Trachean-ar- 
tery,  that  is,  the  canal  through  which  the  air 
enters  and  is  refpired  from  the  lungs,  there  is  a 
fmall  oval  cleft,  capable  of  being  more  or  lefs 
extended,  called  the  Giotto-.  As  the  opening 
of  this  little  mouth  is  very  fmall,  in  proportion 
to  the  largenefs  of  the  Trachea,  the  air  cannot 
pal's  through  it  from  the  Trachea,  without  ex- 
tremely augmenting  its  velocity,  and  precipita- 
ting its  courle.  Hence,  in  palling,  it  violent- 
ly agitates  the  fmall  parts  of  the  two  lips  of  the 
Glotta,  fets  them  in  motion,  and  caufes  them 
to  make  vibrations,  which  produce  found.  This 
found  fo  formed,  goes  on  to  utter  itfelf  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  and  noftrils. 

This  mouth  of  the  Trachea  forms  the  diffe- 
rent tones  or  notes,  as  well  as  founds  •,  which  it 
can  only  do  by  the  different  changes  of  its  o- 
oening.  It  is  oval,  as  I faid  before,  and  capa- 
ble of  extending  orclofing  itfelf  in  certain  de- 
crees > and  thereby  the  fibres  of  the  membranes, 
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of  which  it  is  compofed,  become  longer  in  low, 
and  fhorter  in  high,  tones. 

We  find  by  Mr.  Dodart’s  exaCt  calculation  of 
the  tones  or  notes,  and  half-notes  of  an  ordi- 
nary voice,  that  for  all  the  fmall  parts  of  tone, 
with  which  it  can  raife  an  oCtave  without  drain- 
ing itfelf,  for  the  more  or  lefs  force  it  can  give 
found  without  changing  the  tone  or  note,  we 
muft  neceffarily  fuppofe  that  the  little  diameter 
of  the  glotta , which  is  at  moil  a line,  or  the 
twelfth  of  an  inch,  and  which  changes  its  length 
with  all  thefe  changes,  muft  be,  and  actually  is, 
divided  into  9632  parts  •,  that  even  thefe  parts 
are  not  all  equal,  and  that  confequently  fome  are 
much  lefs  than  the  96A3  2 part  of  a line.  By  what 
means  could  the  art  of  man  attain  to  fo  fine  and 
exquifite  divifions ! And  is  it  not  amazing,  that 
nature  itfelf  was  capable  of  executing  them  ? 
On  the  other  fide,  it  is  no  lefs  furprizing  that 
the  ear,  which  has  fo  juft  a fenfe  of  tones,  per- 
ceives, when  the  voice  changes  its  note  ever  fo 
little,  a difference,  of  which  the  origin  is  no 
more  than  the  9 6A3 , part  of  lefs  than  a line,  or 
twelfth  of  an  inch. 

The  ear  itfelf ; can  we  ever  be  weary  of  con- 
fidering  its  ftruCture,  framed  in  an  admirable 
manner  to  collect  on  all  fides,  in  its  anfractuous 
cavities,  the  flying  impreffions  and  undulations 
of  found,  and  to  determine  them  afterwards  by 
a pleating  fenfation  to  the  internal  organ  of  hear- 
ing ? It  is  for  the  naturalifts  to  explain  thefe 
wonders : But  it  is  ours  to  admire  with  grati- 
tude their  infinite  advantages,  which  we  ahnoft 
every  moment  enjoy,  without  reflecting  much 
upon  them.  What  manner  of  people  would  a 
nation  of  mutes  be,  who  fhould  inhabit  the 

fame 
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lame  place,  with  no  power  to  impart  their 
thoughts  to  each  other,  but  by  figns  and  gef- 
tures,  nor  to  communicate  their  wants,  their 
doubts,  their  difficulties,  their  joy,  their  for- 
row,  in  a word,  all  the  fentiments  of  their 
fouls,  in  which  the  life  of  a rational  creature 
properly  con  fills. 

W r i t i n c is  another  wonder,  which  comes 
very  near  that  of  Speech , and  which  adds  a new 
value  to  it,  from  the  extent  it  gives  the  ufe  to 
be  made  of  lpeech,  and  the  permanence  or  kind 
of  perpetuity  lpeech  derives  from  it.  This  in- 
vention is  perfectly  well  defcribed  in  the  fine 
verles  of  Lucan : 

Phoenices  primi,  famte  ft  creditur,  aufi 
Manfuram  rudibus  vocem  fignare  figuris. 

If  fame  [peak  true , and  faffs  believ'd  of  old , 
Phoenicia's  fins  did  firfi  the  art  unfold 
Difiourfi  in  uncouth  figures  to  confine. 

And  found  and  fenfi  to  image  and  defign. 

It  is  Hill  better  exprefled  in  Brebeuf’s  tran- 
flation,  which  riles  confiderably  upon  the  o- 
riginal  : 

C’eft  de  * lui  que  nous  vient  cet  art  i'ngenieux 
De  peindre  la  parole,  & de  parler  aux  yeux  ; 
F.t  par  les  traits  divers  de  figures  tracees, 
Donner  de  la  couleur  & du  corps  aux  penfees. 

From  him  defended  firfi  the  fine  device 
To  ■paint  the  voice , and  to  difcourfe  the  eyes  •, 

In  forms  and  colours  fenfi  to  cloath  he  taught , 
And  all  the  various  features  of  a thought. 

* Cadmus  the  Phoenician. 
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It  is  * this  invention,  which  enables  ns  to  cor- 
refpond  and  difcourfe  with  the  abfent,  and  to 
transfer  our  thoughts  and  opinions  to  them,  not- 
withstanding the  remoteft  diftance  of  places. 
The  tongue,  which  is  the  principal  inftrument 
and  organ  of  fpeech,  has  no  fhare  in  this  e- 
qually  ufeful  and  agreeable  commerce.  The 
hand,  inftruded  by  ufe  to  trace  fenfible  cha- 
racters upon  paper,  lends  it  its  aid,  makes  it- 
felf  its  interpreter,  mute  as  it  is,  and  becomes 
in  its  place  the  vehicle  of  difcourfe. 

It  is  to  the  fame  invention,  as  Theodoretus 
further  obferves,  whole  words  I have  juft  be- 
fore quoted,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  inef- 
timable  treafure  of  the  waitings  come  down  to 
us,  and  which  has  imparted  to  us  the  knowledge 
not  only  of  the  arts,  fciences,  and  all  paft  facts ; 
but,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  value,  of  the 
truths  and  myfteries  of  religion. 

Is  it  not  eafy  to  comprehend  how  men  have 
been  able  to  compofe,  out  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  letters  at  moff,  that  infinite  variety  of 
words,  which  having  no  refemblance  in  them- 
felves  to  what  paffes  in  our  minds,  do  however 
difclofe  all  the  fecrets  of  them  to  others,  and 


* Ejufdem  beneficio  abfen- 
tibus  converfamur ; Sc  qui 
multorum  diernm  itinere  di- 
ftamus,  atquc  Immcnfis  man- 
fionum  fpatiis  Sc  intervallis 
fcjungimur,  ingeniorum  con- 
cepta,  Sc  atiimorum  fenten- 
tias  nobis  invicem  per  ma- 
il us  tranfmittimus.  Et  lin- 
gua quidem,  quae  primarium 
orationis  organum  eft,  otiofa 
cc/Tat.  Scrmoni  autem  dex- 


tra  ancillatur,  calamo 

arrepto,  quod  nobis  cum  a- 
mico  tranfigendum  erat  ne- 
gotium,  papyro  aut  chart® 
infcribit  ; Sc  iermonis  vehi- 
culum  eft,  non  os,  nec  lin- 
gua, fed  manus,  quae  longi 
tempor'is  ufu  artem  edocuit. 
Sc  aiementorum  compofitio- 
nem  feu  Ihuduram  probe  c- 

doda  eft.  Pbecd  de  Provide 
or  at.  a. 
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make  thofe,  who  could  not  otherwife  penetrate 
our  fenfe,  underftand  all  we  conceive,  and  ail 
thedifferent  affeftions  of  our  fouls  ? Let  us  ima- 
gine ourfelves  in  the  countries,  whither  the  in- 
vention of  writing  has  not  reached,  or  where  it 
is  not  p raft i fed : What  ignorance  ! what  ftupi- 
dity  ! what  barbarifm  do  we  not  fee  ! Can  llich 
people  be  called  men  ? The  reader  may  con- 
lult  the  learned  dilfertation  of  Mr.  Freret  upon 
the  * principles  cf  the  art  of  writing  ; which  con- 
tains a great  abundance  of  very  curious  know- 
ledge . 

Let  us  not  blufh  to  own  it,  and  let  us  render 
due  homage  of  gratitude  to  him,  to  whom  a- 
lone  we  are  indebted  for  the  double  advantage 
of  fpeech  and  writing.  Only  God  could  teach 
mankind  to  eflablifn  certain  figures  to  fignify 
all  founds  or  words. 

And  thefe  are  the  firft  objefts  of  grammar, 
which,  as  I have  already  fa  id,  is  the  art  of 
fpeaking  and  writing  correftly.  It  was  infi- 
nitely more  effeemed  and  cultivated  with  much 
greater  attention  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
than  with  us,  amonglt  whom  it  is  fallen  into 
great  contempt,  and  almoft  generally  neglefted. 
This  difference  of  fentiments  and  conduft  in  this 
point,  arifes  from  thofe  two  nations  having  be- 
llowed confiderable  time  and  particular  applica- 
tion in  the  fludy  of  their  own  tongue  ; whereas 
we  very  feldom  learn  ours  by  rudiments,  which 
is  certainly  a great  defeft  in  our  ufual  method  of 
inftrufting  youth. 


* Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  In/criptions,  Vol.  VI. 
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We  are  furprizecl  to  read  in  Quintilian  an 
exalted  paife  of  grammar,  which  he  fays  * is 
neceflary  to  youth,  agreeable  to  age,  a delight- 
ful employment  in  retirement,  and  of  all  ftudies, 
that  which  is  attended  with  more  utility  than  it 
promifes.  This  is  not  the  idea  we  form  of  it. 
And  indeed  it  was  of  far  greater  extent  amongft 
the  antients  than  we  give  it.  It  did  not  con- 
fine itfelf  to  the  laying  down  of  rules  for  fpeak- 
ing,  reading,  and  writing  correftly,  which  is 
certainly  a very  important  part  of  it.  The  un- 
derftanding  and  explication  of  the  poets  were 
one  of  its  branches,  and  we  are  not  ignorant 
how  many  things  that  fludy  neceffarily  includes. 
It  added  another  part,  which  fuppofes  a great 
fund  of  erudition  and  knowledge  : this  was  Cri- 


ticifin.  I ihall  foon  (hew  in  what  this  confifted. 
That  kind  of  grammarians,  called  alfo  Phi- 
lologers , Pbilologi,  were  not  confounded  with 
the  Grammatijh , Grammatiftce  five  liter atores, 
whofe  foie  employment  was  to  teach  children 
the  fiifl  elements  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongues. 
For  which  reafon  the  latter  did  not  enjoy  the 
immunities  of  other  privileges  granted  by  the 
emperors  to  the  grammarians. 


fhall  relate  here  in  a few  words  what  hiftorv 

m 

tells  us  concerning  thofe  who  diftinguifhed  them- 

D O 

felves  molt  in  this  way,  either  amongft  the 
Greeks  or  Romans.  Mr.  Cappcronier , my 
brother  as  fellow  of  the  royal  college,  who  has 
perfectly  ftudied  all  that  relates  to  grammar,  has 
been  fo  good  to  communicate  fome  of  his  re- 
marks upon  that  fubjedt  to  me. 


* Necefiano  pueris,  ju-  la  omni  rtudlorum  genere 
cunda  fenibus,  dulcis  fecrc-  plus  habet  opens  quam  ol- 

torum  comes,  & qua:  vel  fo-  tentationis.  Quint.  1.  4.  c.  4 
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¥ Shall  not  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 

origin  of  the  Greek  letters.  Thofe  who  de- 
fire to  be  informed  upon  that  head,  may  con- 
fult  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  inlcriptions, 
and  Belles  Lettres,  in  which  it  is  treated  with 
great  erudition  by  the  late  Abbe  Renaudot.  I 
adhere  to  the  common  opinion  of  almoft  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  who  agree,  that  Cad- 
mus brought  the  fir  ft:  letters  from  Phoenicia, 
and  communicated  them  to  the  Greeks,  that 
were  afterwards  called  Ionick,  of  which  the  ori- 
gin is  fufficiently  denoted  by  their  refemblance 
to  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  alphabets.  I 
iliall  confine  my  felf  in  this  place  to  fpeaking  of 
thofe,  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  raoft  with 
regard  to  the  Greek  grammar. 

Plato  is  believed  to  be  the  firft  author  in 
whom  any  footfteps  of  the  art  of  grammar  is  to 
be  found.  And  accordingly  in  his  Philcebus  he 
fhews  the  method  of  teaching  the  knowledge  of 
the  letters.  In  his  Cratyius , he  treats  the  an- 
tient  and  famous  queftion,  whether  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  words  be  natural  to  them,  or  arbitrary, 
and  founded  folely  upon  the  will  of  mankind, 
who  has  thought  fit  to  annex  certain  ideas  to 
words  ? He  divides  words  into  two  fpecies  : 
the  primitive,  which  he  afcribes  to  God  •,  and 
the  derivative,  which  are  of  human  invention. 
Pie  infinuates,  that  the  Greek  tongue  is  derived 
from  the  Plebrew,  which  he  calls  the  language 
of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  fame  dialogue,  he 

examines 
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examines  the  origin  and  etymology  of  feveral 
nouns  •,  for  which  reafon  Phavorinus  fays,  in 
Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Plato  was  the  firft  that 
obferved  the  propriety  and  ufe  of  grammar. 

It  feems,  however,  that  Aristotle  might 
be  confidered  as  the  firft  author  of  this  fcience. 

He  has  diftributed  words  into  certain  claffes  j 
of  which  he  has  examined  the  different  kinds, 
and  particular  properties.  The  twentieth  chap- 
ter oi  his  poeticks  begins  with  this  enumeration, 

“ The  poetical  ftyle  or  elocution  contains  thefe 
“ eight  parts.  The  element,  the  fyllable,  the 
“ conjunction,  the  noun,  the  verb,  the  article, 

“ the  cafe  or  inflexion,  the  propofition  or 
“ phrafe.” 

Hermippus,  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  tells  jn  V;t. 
us,  that  Epi  curds  taught  grammar  before  Epic, 
reading  the  books  of  Democritus  engaged  him 
in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy. 

Quintilian  fays,  that  the  ftoiclc  phiiofophers  Lib.  6 c. 6. 
made  a great  many  additions  to  what  Ariftotie 
and  TheodeCtes  had  introduced  concerning 
grammar.  Amongft  thofe  additions  he  reckons, 
the  prepofitions,  the  pronoun,  the  participle, 
the  adverb,  and  the  interjection. 

The  great  etymologift  Suidas,  Hefychius, 
Stephanus,  Byzantinus,  Athenteus,  ITarpocra- 
tion,  and  other  poljgraphical  Pbilologers,  men- 
tion feveral  antient  grammarians,  of  whom  feme 
lived  after  Ariftotie,  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  others  in  the  Auguftan  age.  We  fhall  fay 
ibmething  of  the  molt  celebrated  of  them. 

Philetes,  of  the  ifland  of  Cos,  may  be 
placed  in  the  firft  clafs  of  thefe,  whom  Pto- 
omy,  the  firft  of  that  name,  king  of  Egypt, 
made  praeceptor  to  his  fon  Ptolomy  Phila- 
delphus, 
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I I e c : a t je  u s of  Abdera,  who  compofed 
a treatife  upon  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Hefiod. 

L yncjEus  of  Samos,  the  difciple of  The- 
ophraftus. 

Zenodotus  of  Ephefus,  who  firff  cor- 
redted  the  faults  which  had  crept  into  the  works 
of  Homer. 

C a l l i m a c H u s,  uncle  on  the  mother’s 
fide  to  that  Callimachus,  fomc  of  whole  poems 
are  ftill  extant.  The  celebrated  Eratos- 
thenes, of  whom  I lhall  foon  fpeak  under  the 
title  o!  Philologer,  was  one  of  his  difciples. 

Aristo r h an  e s of  Byzantium  was  the 
fcholar  oi  Eratofthenes,  and  lived  in  the  time 
of  Ptolomy  Philopator.  Pie  was  in  great  efti- 
mation. 

A r i s t a r c h u s,  the  difciple  of  Arifto- 
phanes,  obfcured  by  his  reputation  all  the 
grammarians  who  preceded  him,  or  lived  in 
his  own  times.  He  wras  born  in  Samothra- 
cia,  and  had  for  his  country  by  adoption  the 
city  of  Alexandria.  He  was  highly  elteemed 
by  Ptolomy  Philometor,  who  confided  the  edu- 
cation of  his  fon  to  his  care.  He  applied  him- 
i'elf  extremely  to  criticifm,  and  revifed  Homer’s 
poems  with  incredible,  but  perhaps  too  magis- 
terial, an  exadlnefs.  For  when  a verfe  did  not 
pleafe  him,  he  treated  it  as  fuppofitious  and  in- 
. terpolated:  Homeri  verfum  negate  quem  non  pro - 
Vat.  It  is  fa jd  he  marked  the  verfes  he  con- 
demned as  fuppofitious,  with  the  figure  of  a 
fpit  on  the  fide  of  diem  ; from  whence  came  the 
word  o?s 

How  great  foever  the  reputation  and  autho- 
rity of  Ariftarchus  were,  appeals  were  often 

made  from  his  decrees,  and  liberty  taken  to  con- 
demn 
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demn  this  great  critick’s  tafte,  who  upon  fome 
occaftons  determined,  that  fuch  and  fuch  verfes 
fhould  be  tranfoofed  from  the  Iliad  to  the  O- 
dyftey.  Tranfpclitions  of  this  kind  are  lel- 
dom  very  happy,  and  generally  argue  more 
prefumption  than  judgment.  Zenodotus  was  Suid, 
appointed  to  revife  and  examine  the  criticifms 
of  Ariftarchus. 

In  the  opinion  ol  fome  authors,  it  was  this 
Ariftarchus,  that  divided  the  two  great  poems 
of  Homer  each  into  as  many  books  as  there  are 
letters  in  the  alphabet,  and  gave  each  book  the 
name  of  a letter. 

He  worked  alfo  upon  Pindar,  Aratus,  and 
other  poets. 

He  had  abundance  of  deputations  in  Perga- 
mus  with  Crates  the  grammarian,  of  whom  I 
fli all  foon  fpeak. 

Cicero  calls  Atticus  his  Ariftarchus,  becaufe,  Lib.  1. 
as  a good  friend  and  excellent  critick,  he  ufed 
to  revife  and  correct  his  harangues.  Horace  Jn  ArC 
alfo  makes  ule  of  the  fame  name,  to  fignify  an  Poet. 
exa£i  and  judicious  critick. 

Vir  bonus  & prudent  verfus  reprehendet  iner- 
tes , &c. 

Viet  Ariftarchus,  nee  d.icet : Cur  ego  amicum 

Offendam  in  nugis  ? 

Quintilian  * informs  us,  that  thefe  grammari- 
an criticks,  not  only  took  upon  them  to  note, 
with  a kind  of  cenforial  authority  , the  verfes 
they  did  not  approve,  and  to  ftrike  out  whole 


* Miftum  his  omnibus  ju- 
dicium eit . Quo  quidem  ita 
fevere  funt  ufi  veteres Gram- 
ma tici,  ut  non  verfus  modo 
ccnforia  qiiadam  virgula  no- 
tare,  & libros,  qui  falso  vi- 

M 


derentur  inferipti,  tanquam 
fubdititios  i um move rc  familia 
permiferint  fibi  : fed  auclores 
alios  in  ordinem  redegerint, 
alios  omnino  exemerint  mi- 
ni ero.  ?s \ulntll . L 1.  c.  4. 
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books  from  an  author’s  works,  as  offspring 
unjuftly  afcribed  to  him,  but  carried  their 
power  fo  far,  as  to  aflign  authors  their  ranks, 
diftinguifhing  fome  with  peculiar  honours,  leav- 
ing many  in  the  common  herd,  and  entirely 
degrading  others. 

What  I have  faid  of  Ariftarchus  fliews  that 
criticifm,  in  which  the  principal  merit  of  the 
antient  grammarians  confifted,  was  principally 
intent  in  difcovcring  the  true  author  of  a work, 
or  diftinguifhing  the  writings  falfely  afcribed  to 
him,  from  fuch  as  were  really  his ; and  even  in 
thofe,  which  were  admitted  to  be  genuine,  on 
rejecting  the  pafiages,  which  a different  hand 
had  defignedly  inferted  •,  in  fine,  to  explain 
what  was  mofl  beautiful,  rnoft  iolid,  and  molt 
remarkable  in  works  of  wit,  and  to  affign  the 
reafons  for  their  judgment.  Now  all  this  re- 
quired  abundance  ot  reading,  erudition,  tafte, 
and,  above  all,  a juft  and  refined  difeernment. 
To  know  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  art,  and  have  a 
right  fenfe  of  its  value,  we  need  only  call  to 
mind  certain  nations  and  ages,  in  which  a pro- 
found ignorance  reigned  univerfaiiy,  and  for 
want  of  critical  knowledge,  the  grofieft  abfur- 
dities,  and  the  molt  palpable  falfifications  of  all 
kinds,  pa  fled  for  inconteflable  truths.  It  is  the 
glory  of  our  age,  and  the  effedt  of  the  beft  ftu- 
dies,  to  have  entirely  difpelled  ail  thole  clouds 
and  darkneis,  by  the  lights  of  folid  and  judici- 
ous criticifm. 

Crates  of  Malles,  a city  of  Cilicia,  was 
Ariftarchus’s  cotemporary,  fie  was  lent  to 
Rome  in  quality  of  ambaffador,  by  Attains  II* 
king  of  Pergamus.  He  introduced  in  that  great 

ciry  the  ftudy  of  grammar,  which  he  had  al- 
ways 
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ways  made  his  principal  occupation.  He  left 
nine  books  of  corrections  upon  Homer’s  poems. 

After  his  death  there  were  feveral  other  Greek 
criticks  at  Rome;  amongft  the  reft  the  two 
Ty  rannions. 

Tyrannion,  a famous  grammarian  in  Suidas. 
Pompey’s  time,  was  of  Amifus  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus.  Pie  called  himfelf  at  firft  Theo- 
phraftus:  but  from  his  violent  behaviour  in  re- 
fpeCf  to  his  companions  in  ftudy,  and  perhaps 
his  difciples,  he  was  firnamed  Tyrannion. 

He  was  the  difciple  of  Dionyfius  of  Thrace, 
at  Rhodes,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lucullus, 
when  that  general  of  the  Romans  had  put  Mi- 
thridates  to  flight,  and  poflefled  himfelf  of  part 
of  his  dominions.  This  captivity  was  no  difad- 
vantage  to  Tyrannion,  as  it  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity of  rendering  himfelf  illuftrious  at 
Rome,  and  of  acquiring  confiderable  riches. 

He  employed  them,  amongft  other  ufes,  in 
collecting  a library,  according  to  Suidas,  of 
more  than  thirty  thoufand  volumes.  Charles 
Stephens,  and  other  authors,  fay  only  three 
thoufand  ; which  is  moft  probable. 

Tyrann ion’s  care  in  collecting  books  contri- 
buted very  ufefully  to  preferving  the  works  of 
Ariftotle.  The  fate  of  thole  works  was  fome- 
thing  lingular  ; as  I have  related  elfewhere.  Vol.  X. 

H is  underftanding,  and  particular  induftry 
in  this  refpeCt,  enabled  him  to  do  Cicero  a very 
agreeable  fervice,  of  which  he  was  highly  fen- 
flble.  Every  body  knows  the  fondnefs  which 
perfons  of  ftudy  and  fcience  have  for  their  books. 

They  are,  in  a manner,  their  friends  of  all 
hours,  their  faithful  companions  ; that  entertain 
them  agreeably  at  all  times ; that  fometimes 

fupply 
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fupply  them  with  ferious  employment,  and  fome- 
times  with  neceflary  recreation  •,  that  go  with 
them  into  the  country,  and  when  they  travel  •, 
and  in  times  of  adverfity  are  almofc  their  foie 
confolation.  Cicero’s  banifhment  had  torn  him 
from  his  dear  library.  It  feemed  to  have  been 
fenfible  of  its  mafher’s  difgrace  ; and  during  his 
ablence,  many  of  his  books  had  been  difperfed. 
One  of  his  firft  cares,  after  his  return,  was  to 
retrieve  what  remained  of  them,  which  he 
found  more  abundant  than  he  expedited.  He 
commifiioned  Tyrannion  to  put  them  in  order, 
and  to  difpofe  them  into  their  feveral  clafles,  in 
which  he  fucceeded  perfedtly  well.  Cicero,  in 
a letter,  wherein  he  invites  his  friend  Atticus  to 
his  houle,  allures  him,  that  he  will  be  charmed 
with  the  fine  manner  in  which  Tyrannion  had 
difpofed  his  library.  Perbelle  feceris , ft  ad  nos 
veneris.  Oftferdes  deftignationem  mirificam  in  li- 
Irorum  meoruin  bibliotheca , quorum  reliquice  multb 
meliores  ftunt  quam  put  an  am.  That  dear  friend, 
at  his  requeft,  had  fent  him  two  of  his  Haves, 
very  expert  in  what  related  to  books,  and  in 
palling  them,  called  for  that  reafon  glutinatores . 
The  books  of  the  antients,  as  every  body 
knows,  were  not  bound  like  ours,  but  were 


long  rolls,  confifting  of  many  leaves  or  parch- 
ment or  vellum,  either  tied  or  palled  together. 
Tyrannion  had  fet  thefe  two  Haves  to  work, 
who  had  done  wonders  : and  my  library  difpofed 
in  io  fine  an  order,  fays  Cicero,  fee  ms  to  have 
given  a new  foul  to  my  houle.  Pofttea  quam 
’■Jdyramb  mibi  libros  diftpoftmi , mens  addita  videtur 
mess  trdibus : qua  quidem  in  re  mirifica  opera  Dio- 
min  & Mewpbtli  ltd  fuit. 
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The  merit  of  Tyrannion  was  not  confined  to  Epift.  z. 
difpofing  books-,  he  knew  howto  ufe  them . ^ 1 ?•  ad 
When  Caefar  was  in  Africa,  making  war  againft  A ^ 
Juba,  Cicero  and  Atticus  had  promifed  to  fix  39s8.’ 
a day  for  hearing  Tyrannion  read  a book  orhis 
compofing.  Atticus  having  heard  r read  with-  Ibid.Ep.6. 
out  his  friend,  was  reproached  by  him  for  it  : 

What,  fays  Cicero  to  him,  did  I feveral 
times  refute  to  hear  that  book  read,  becaufe 
you  were  abfent,  and  would  not  you  flay 
to  fhare  that  pleafure  with  me  ? But  I for- 
give you  for  the  admiration  you  exprefs  of 
it  What  then  mull  a book  fo  agree- 
able, and  at  the  fame  time  fo  worthy  of  be- 
ing  praifed,  and  even  admired  by  fuch  a man 
as  Atticus,  have  been  ? It  was  only  remarks 
upon  grammar,  upon  the  different  accents,  the 
quantity  of  fyllables,  and  what  is  called  profo- 
dy.  Would  one  believe,  that  perfons  of  fuch 
extraordinary  merit  could  find  any  pleafure  in 
works  of  fuch  a kind  ? They  went  much  far- 
ther, and  compofed  tracts  of  the  fime  nature 
themfelves,  as  Quintilian  relates  of  Caefir  and  ^ f 
Mefiala,  the  firlt  of  whom  wrote  a treatife  up-  4 

on  analogy,  and  the  other  upon  words  and 
letters. 

Cicero  muft  have  had  an  high  value  for  Ty- 
rannion, as  he  permitted  him  * to  open  a gram- 
mar-fchool  in  his  houfe,  where  he  taught  this 
art  to  fome  young  Romans,  and  amongft  o- 
thers,  to  his  brother  Quintus’s,  and  no  doubt 
to  Cicero’s  own,  fon. 


* Quin&us  tuu.%  puerop-  quod  Tyrannic  docet  apud 
timus,  erudituregrcgie.  Hoc  me.  Epiji.  4. 1.  2.  ad^uincl. 
mine  magis  animadvert®,  frat. 


Tyranniov, 
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I y r ann  i on,  lo  named  from  his  having 
been  the  former’s  difcipie,  was  otherwile  called 
D iocles.  He  was  a native  of  Phoenicia,  and 
was  taken  prifoner  in  the  war  between  Anthony 
and  Auguftus,  and  bought  by  Dymas,  one  of 
the  emperor’s  freedmen.  Pie  was  afterwards 
given  to  Terentia,  who  made  him  free  : flie 
had  been  Cicero’s  wife,  who  repudiated  her. 
Tyrannion  opened  a fchool  in  Rome,  and  com- 
pofcd  iixty-eight  books.  He  wrote  one  to 
prove,  that  tire  Latin  was  derived  from  the 
Greek  tongue  •,  and  another,  which  contained  a 
correction  of  Plomer’s  poems. 

Dionysius  the  Thracian  was  the 
difcipie  of  Ariftarchus.  He  taught  grammar 
at  Rome  in  Pompey’s  time,  and  compofed  fe- 
veral  books  upon  that  iubject,  many  treatifes 
noon  others,  and  a great  number  of  commenta- 


lies  upon  various  authors.  Mr.  Fabricius  has 
caufed  one  of  his  grammars  to  be  printed,  in 
the  feventh  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Grieca. 

This  piece  may  give  us  forne  idea  of  the  me- 
thod of  the  antient  Greek  grammarians.  The 
author  divides  his  work  into  fix  parts.  • i . Read- 
ing according  to  the  accents.  2.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  tropes  and  figures  in  poetry.  3.  The 
interpretation  of  the  dialects , extraordinary 
.words,  and  certain  hiftorical  palfages.  4.  The 
etymology  of  words.  .5.  The  exadl  knowledge 
of  * analogy.  6.  The  manner  of  judging  po- 
ems, which  Dionyfius  confiders  as  the  moll  re- 


* Analogy  , according  to 
VattgclaSj  is  a conformity  to 
things  already  el\ablijhcd , 
w:hhh  'iv e propofe  as  our  mo- 


del, in  making  words  or 
phrafes  like  words  or  phrafes 
already  efiablijhed . 
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fined  and  mofl  important  part  of  his  art.  After 
having  explained  the  three  accents,  the  acute, 
the  grave,  and  the  circumflex  he  goes  on  to 
treat  the  different  method  of  pointing.  He 
even  gives,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  the  de- 
finition of  the  term  Rhapfody , in  tire  fenfe  of 
the  anrient  Homerifts,  who  holding  a fmail 
flick  of  lawrel-wood  in  their  hand,  fling  de- 
tached pieces  of  Homer’s  poems.  From  thence 
he  proceeds  to  the  explanation  or  the  letters, 
which  he  divides  into  vowels  and  confbnants, 
into  Hemiphona  or  half-vowels,  aphony  or  caco- 
phony that  is  to  lay,  bad  founding,  becaufe  he 
fuppofes  that  they  have  lefs  found  than  the  o- 
thers.  And  laflly,  he  fubdivides  the  aphoiue  in- 
to tenues , media?,  and  afpiralce , without  forget- 
ting the  double  confonants,  and  the  liquids  or 
immutables.  After  which  he  treats  the  long, 
fhort,  and  common  fyllables.  He  next  ex- 
plains the  parts  of  fpeech , which  he  reduces  to 
eight,  the  noun,  the  verb,  the  participle,  the 
article,  the  pronoun,  the  prepofition,  the  ad- 
verb, and  the  conjunction.  This  author  con- 
liders  the  interjection  as  a kind  of  adverb. 
Having  explained  the  fix  common  conjugati- 
ons called  Barytoni , he  obferved,  that  fome 
grammarians  add  a feventh,  of  which  the  ter- 
minations were  in  h>  and  as  and  fT*. 
The  circumflex  verbs  in  ifi)j  OLk>}  COJ  ; and  the  four 
verbs  in  //.<  are  not  forgot. 

This  detail  of  grammar  appears  tedious  and 
ufelefs  to  us  •,  but  the  antients  had  a different 
opinion  of  it.  There  was  no  part  of  it,  even 
to  the  pointing  and  accents,  of  which  they  did 
not  make  very  great  ufe. 


They 
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They  knew  that  (lopping  or  pointing  well 
gives  perfpieuity,  grace,  and  harmony  to  dif- 
courie  •,  and  that  it  affifts  the  eyes  and  minds  of 
readers  and  hearers,  by  making  the  order,  fe- 
ries,  connection  and  diftindtion  of  parts  more 
evident  ; in  rendering  the  pronunciation  natu- 
ral, and  in  prefcribing  it  juft  bounds  and  paufes 
of  different  kinds,  as  the  fenfe  requires.  It  is 
to  the  grammarians  we  have  this  obligation. 
The  learned,  who  confult  the  antient  manu- 
fcripts,  in  which  there  are  neither  commas,  points, 
a tinea , nor  any  other  diftindtion,  experience 
the  confufion  and  difficulty,  that  arife  from  fo 
vicious  a manner  of  writing.  This  part  of 
grammar  is  almoft  generally  negledted  amongft 
us,  and  often  even  amongft  the  learned  : which 
however  is  a ftudy  of  no  more  than  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  at  the  utmoft. 

I fay  as  much  of  the  accents.  The  accent  is 
an  elevation  of  the  voice  upon  one  of  the  fyl- 
lables  of  a word,  after  which  the  voice  necefTa- 
rilv  falls.  This  elevation  of  the  voice  is  called 
the  acute  accent,  marked  thus  (' ),  and  the  grave 
accent,  or  lowering  of  the  voice,  thus(').  But 
becaufe  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  there 
were  certain  long  fyllables,  upon  which  the 
voice  was  both  railed  and  deprelfed,  they  in- 
vented a third  accent,  which  they  called  the 
circumflex , at  fir  ft  marked  thus  ( A ),  and  after- 
wardsthus  ( '),  which  comprehended  both  tones. 

The  grammarians  introduced  accents  in  writ- 
ing, ( for  they  are  not  of  the  earlieft  antiquity  ) 
to  diftinguiffi  the  bonification  of  fome  words 
otherwife  equivocal,  to  make  the  cadences  more 
harmonious,  to  vary  the  tones,  and  to  diredt 
when  to  rails  or  deprefs  the  voice. 
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We  ufe  them  alfo  in  the  French  language, 
but  in  a different  manner.  The  acute  accent  is 
always  put  over  the  e fliut,  as  temerite,  &c  ; 
the  grave  accent  is  over  the  e open,  followed 
with  the  letter  s at  the  end  of  words ; proofs, 
&c.  The  circumflex  accent  is  put  over  certain 
long  ( * ) vowels  ; depots  enfant  male,  &c. 

There  are  a thoufand  obfervations  ol  a like 
nature,  to  which  we  lend  little  or  no  attention. 
Amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  all  children, 
from  their  earlieft  years,  learnt  the  rules  of 
grammar  cxaftly,  which  became  natural  to  them 
by  long  ufe.  From  whence  the  meaneft  of  the 
people  at  Athens  and  Rome,  knew,  to  a tittle, 
the  lead  defedt  of  the  orators  or  act  ors,  in  re- 
gard to  accent  or  quantity,  and  were  fenfibly 
difgufted  at  it. 

I omit  a great  number  of  celebrated  gramma- 
rians, who  afterwards  diftinguilhed  themfelves 
by  their  great  learning. 

Julius  Pollux  of  Naucratia,  a city 
of  Egypt,  has  left  us  his  Onomafticon , a work 
highly  efteemed  by  many  of  the  learned.  He 
lived  in  the  fecond  century,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus. 

In  the  interval  of  time,  between  the  fevers  th. 
century  and  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by 
Mahomet  the  fecond,  in  1.453,  we  find  fevera! 
learned  grammarians,  who  took  abundance  of 
pains  to  explain  the  Greek  authors,  and  render 
them  intelligible.  Such  are  amongft  others 
H e s y c h 1 us,  the  author  of  an  excellent  dic- 

* Or  from  being  ufed  at  pronounced:  All  the  old  French 
frft  to  denote  the  elifion  of  books  have  deport,  made. 
the  letter  s,  when  wrote  as 


tionary. 
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tionary,  of  great  ufe  for  underftanding  the  poets : 
The  great  etymologist,  Suidas, 
who  compofed  a great  hiftorical  and  grammati- 
cal dictionary,  in  which  there  is  abundance  of 
erudition  : John  Tzetzes,  author  of  an 
hiftory  in  thirteen  books,  under  the  name  of 
Chiliades  ; and  his  brother  I s a a c,  commenta- 
tor upon  Lycophron  : Eustathius,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Thefialonica,  author  of  a large  com- 
ment upon  Elomer  ; and  many  others. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Latin  GRAMMARIANS. 

SU  E T O N I U S,  in  his  book  Of  Illujlrious 
Grammarians , tells  us,  that  grammar  of 
old  was  lo  far  from  being  in  honour,  that  it 
was  not  fo  much  as  in  ufe  at  Rome,  becaufe  the 
antient  Romans  valued  themfelves  much  more 
upon  being  warlike  than  learned  •,  and  that 
Crates  of  Mallos,  of  whom  we  have  fpoken  a- 
bove,  was  the  firft  that  introduced  the  ftudy  of 
grammar  at  Rome.  Thofe  antient  grammari- 
ans, at  the  fame  time,  taught  rhetorick,  or  at 
leaft  prepared  their  fcholars  for  that  ftudy,  by 
preliminary  exercifes. 

Amongft  the  twenty  illuftrious  grammarians 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  we  find  : 

Aurelius  Opilius,  who  at  firft  taught 
philofophy,  afterwards  rhetorick,  and  at  laft 
grammar.  I have  already  obferved,  that  this 
art  was  of  much  greater  extent  than  with  us. 


Marcus 
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Marcus  Antonius  Gniphon,  who 
alio  taught  rhetorick  in  the  houfe  of  Julius  Cs- 
far,  when  a child.  Cicero,  during  his  prtetor- 
fhip,  heard  his  lectures. 

Attejus,  firnanied  the  Philologer.  Sal- 
luft  and  Afinius  Pollio  were  his  difciples. 

Verrius  Flaccus,  who  compofed  a 
colleftion  of  words  of  difficult  conftrudtion,  a- 
bridged  afterwards  by  Feftus  Pompejus.  He 
was  praeceptor  to  Auguftus’s  grandlons. 

Cajus  Julius  Hyginius,,  Auguftus’s 
freedman  and  library-keeper  *,  to  whom  a trea- 
tife  upon  mythology,  and  another  upon  poeti- 
cal aftronomy,  are  afcribed. 

Marcus  Pomponius  Marcellus, 
who  prefumed  to  criticife  upon  a fpeech  of  Ti- 
berius. And  when  Attejus  Capito  endeavoured 
to  juftity  it,  by  maintaining,  that  the  word 
criticifed  by  this  grammarian  was  Latin,  or  if  it 
was  not,  yet  being  adopted,  it  would  be  fo  ; 
Pomponius  made  that  memorable  anfwer.  Ton 
tan  make  men  free  cf  the  city , Ccefar , but  not 
words. 

Remmius  P a l je  m o n of  V icentia,  who, 
in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Clau- 
dius, having  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his 
great  erudition,  and  facility  in  fpeaking  and 
making  verfes  extemporaneoufiy  , difgraced 
himfelf  as  much  by  his  bad  morals  and  arro- 
gance. 

Befides  the  antient  grammarians,  whofe  lives 
Suetonius  has  abridged,  there  were  others, 
whofe  names  do  honour  to  this  art,  though  they 
did  not  teach  it  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
their  writings  ; as  Varro,  Cicero,  MelTala,  and 
Julius  CaTir  : for  thofe  great  perfonages  thought 
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it  no  difhonour  to  themfelves  to  treat  fuch 
fubjefts. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  I omit  many  learned 
grammarians,  of  whom  feveral  will  recur  in  the 
enfuing  chapter,  where  I fhall  treat  of  Philolo- 
gers.  Thole  who  may  be  curious  to  collect  all 
the  Latin  authors  upon  this  fubjeCt,  will  find 
them  in  the  collection  of  the  antient  grammari- 
ans, publifhed  by  Elias  Putfchius  in  1605.  two 
volumes  in  quarto.  An  excellent  book,  and 
very  necefiary  to  all  thofe  who  teach  the 
Latin  tongue,  is  the  Minerva  of  SanCtius,  with 
the  notes  of  Scioppius  and  Perizonius. 

Short  REFLECTIONS 

Upon  the  progrefs  and  alteration  of  languages „ 

IT  is  furprizing  to  confider  the  manner  in 
which  languages  are  formed,  augmented, 
and  attain  their  perfection  ; and  how,  after  a 
certain  courfe  of  years,  they  degenerate  and 
corrupt. 

God,  the  foie  author  of  the  primitive  tongues, 
(and  how  could  man  have  invented  them  ? ) in- 
troduced the  ule  of  them  to  punifh  and  fruftrate 
the  foolifh  undertaking  of  men,  who,  before  they 
difperfed  themfelves  into  different  regions,  were 
lor  rendering  themfelves  immortal  by  ereCting 
the  moft  fuperb  ftruCture,  that  had  ever  appear- 
ed upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Till  then  man- 
kind, who  in  a manner  formed  but  one  family, 
fpoke  alfo  but  one  language.  On  a fudden,  by 
the  moft  furprizing  of  prodigies,  God  oblite- 
rated from  the  human  mind  the  antient  traces 

and 
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and  remembrances  of  all  the  words  it  knew,  and 
fubftituted  new  ones  in  their  dead,  which  in  an 
inftant  formed  new  languages.  It  is  reafonable 
to  fuppofe,  that  in  difperfmg  themfelves  into 
different  countries,  each  joined  himfelf  with 
thofe  whole  language  he  underflood,  as  they 
did  his. 

I fhall  confine  my  felf  to  the  fons  of  Javan, 

( in  the  Hebrew  Javan  is  the  fame  as  Ion)  from 
whom  defeended  the  Ionians,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Greeks.  Behold  then  the  Greek  language  ef- 
tablifned  amongfl  them,  entirely  different  from 
the  Hebrew,  (I  fay  this  in  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  the  firft  man,) 
different,  not  only  in  refpedt  of  words,  but  the 
manner  of  declining  nouns  and  conjugating 
verbs,  inflexions,  turns,  phrafes,  number,  and 
found  or  cadence.  For  it  is  remarkable  that 
God  has  given  each  language  a peculiar  genius 
and  character,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  all 
others,  and  of  which  the  efiebl  is  fenfible,  tho* 
the  reafon  of  it  be  almoft  infinite  and  inex- 
hauftible.  To  the  multitude  of  Greek  words, 
with  which  their  memory  was  furni fired  in  thefe 
firft  times,  ufe,  neceftity,  invention,  the  txer  - 
cife  of  arts,  and  perhaps  even  convenience  and 
embellifhment,  occafioned  the  addition  of  new 
ones.  The  Greek  radices  ( rods  or  radical  Ran. 
words ) are  computed  to  be  two  thoufand  one  Grac.  at 
hundred  and  fifty  fix.  The  derivative  or  com-  PJrr  IK0J>' 
pound  words  very  much  augment  that  number, 
and  are  multiplied  to  infinity  : no  language  is 
near  fo  copious  and  abundant  as  the  Greek. 

•Hitherto  we  have  in  a manner  only  feen  the 
matter  of  the  Greek  language,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  words  of  which  it  is  compofed,  that  were 
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almoftfolely  the  gift  of  the  Creator  and  neceffity. 
The  ufe,  connexion,  and  difpofition  of  thefe 
words,  had  occafion  for  the  aids  of  art.  It  is  ob- 
lerved,that  amongft  thofe  who  ufed  this  language, 
fome  lpoke  better  than  others,  and  expreflfed 
their  tlioughts  in  a clearer,  more  compabt,  em- 
phatical  and  agreeable  manner.  Thefe  were 
taken  for  models,  were  ftudied  with  care,  and 
had  obfervations  made  upon  their  difcourfes, 
whether  in  writing,  or  only  by  word  of  mouth. 
And  this  gave  birth  to  what  we  call  grammar, 
which  is  no  more  than  a collection  of  obferva- 
tions upon  language  : a very  important,  or  ra- 
ther’abfolutely  neceflary,  work,  for  fixing  the 
rules  of  a tongue,  reducing  them  to  a me- 
thod that  facilitates  the  ftudy  of  them,  clearing 
up  their  doubts  and  difficulties,  explaining  and 
removing  bad  ufes  and  modes  of  fpeech,  and 
conducing  by  fen  fible  and  judicious  reflections, 
to  all  the  beauty  of  which  it  is  fufceptible. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  beginnings  nor  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Greek  tongue.  The  poems  of  Ho- 
mer are  the  moft  antient  work  we  have  in  that 
language  •,  and  the  elocution  of  them  is  fo  per- 
fect, that  no  future  age  has  been  capable  of  ad- 
ding any  thing  to  it.  This  perfection  of  lan- 
guage fubfilted  and  preferved  itfelf  longer  a- 
mongft  the  Greeks  than  any  other  nation  of  the 
world.  Theocritus  lived  above  fix  hundred 
years  after  Homer.  All  the  poets  who  flou- 
i liked  during  that  long  interval,  except  a very 
fmall  number,  ate  efteemed  excellent  with  re- 
gard to  language,  in  their  feveral  ways.  The 
fame  may  be  aln  oft  faid  of  the  orators,  hiito- 
rians,  and  phik  fophers.  The  univerfal  and 
prevailing  tafte  ot  the  Greeks  for  arts,  the 
* efteem 
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efteem  they  always  had  for  eloquence,  their  care 
in  cultivating  their  language,  which  was  the 
only  one  they  learnt,  difdaining  generally  the 
Roman  , though  (poke  by  their  mailers  j 
all  this  confpired  to  lupport  the  Greek  tongue 
in  its  purity  during  many  ages,  till  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  empire  to  Conftantinople.  T.  he 
mixture  of  Latin,  and  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire, which  induced  the  decay  of  the  arts,  foon 
after  occafioned  a fenfible  alteration  in  the  Greek 
language. 

The  Romans,  folely  intent  upon  eftablifhing 
and  fecuring  their  conquefts  by  the  method  of 
arms,  had  little  regard  at  firft  to  the  embellifh- 
ment  and  improvement  of  their  tongue.  The 
fmall  remains,  which  we  have  of  the  annals  of 
the  pontiffs,  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and 
fome  other  monuments,  few  in  number,  (hew 
how  grofs  and  imperfedt  it  was  in  thofe  early 
times.  It  afterwards,  by  little  and  little,  grew 
more  copious,  and  enlarged  itfelf  infenfibly.  It 
borrowed  a great  number  of  words  from  the 
Greek,  which  it  deeded  after  its  own  mode, 
and  in  a manner  naturalized  j an  advantage  the 
Greeks  had  not.  We  may  perceive  at  this  day 
the  tafle  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  old  Latin 
poets,  fuch  as  Pacuvius,  Ennius,  and  Plautus, 
elpecially  in  the  compound  words  with  which 
they  abound.  What  we  have  of  the  difeouries 
of  Cato,  the  Gracchi,  and  the  other  orators  of 
their  times,  (hews  a language  already  of  great 
copioufnefs  and  energy,  and  that  wanted  nothing 
but  beauty,  difpofition  and  harmony. 

.The  more  frequent  communication  Rome 
had  with  Greece,  after  having  conquered  it,  in- 
troduced an  entire  change  in  it  with  refpect  to 
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language,  as  well  as  tafte  lor  eloquence  and  po- 
etry, two  things  which  item  infeparable.  To 
compare  Plautus  with  Terence,  and  Lucretius 
with  Virgil,  one  would  be  apt  to  believe  them 
many  ages  remote  from  each  other  •,  and 
however  they  were  divided  only  by  fome  few 
years.  The  cpocha  or  reviving,  or  rather  ef~ 
tablifhing  pure  Latinity  at  Rome,  may  be  fixed 
at  Terence,  and  continued  to  the  death  of 
Auguftus  ; fomething  more  than  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  This  was  the  happy  age  of 
Rome  with  regard  to  polite  learning  and  arts, 
or  as  it  is  called  the  golden  [ and  Auguftan  ] 
age,  in  which  a crowd  of  authors  of  the  higheft 
merit  carried  the  purity  and  elegance  of  dittion 
to  their  utmoft  height,  by  writings  entirely  dif- 
ferent as  to  flyle  and  matter,  but  all  equally  difi- 
tinguifhed  by  pure  Latinity  and  elevation  of  tafte. 

This  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Latin  tongue  will 
be  lefs  furprizing,  if  we  remember  that  fuch 
perfons  as  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  and 
Lad i us,  on  the  one  fide,  and  Cicero  and  Csefar 
on  the  other,  did  not  difdain,  in  the  midft  of 
their  important  occupations,  the  former  to  lend 
their  hands  and  pens  to  a comick  poet,  and  the 
latter  tocompofe  treadles  themfelves  upon  gram- 
mar. 

This  purity  of  language  continually  declined 
from  the  death  of  Auguftus,  as  well  as  the  tafte 
for  found  eloquence  j for  their  fate  is  almoft  al- 
ways the  fame.  There  needs  no  great  difeern- 
ment  to  perceive  a fenfible  difference  between 
the  authors  of  the  Auguftan  age,  and  thofe  who 
fucceeded  it.  But  two  hundred  years  after  the 
difference  is  exceflive,  as  we  may  eafily  obferve 
in  reading  the  authors,  who  have  wrote  the 
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hiftory  of  Auguftus.  The  purity  of  language 
was  prelerved  almoft  Solely  ( and  that  too  not 
without  fome  alteration  ) amongft  the  civilians 
Ulpian,  Papinian,  Paulus,  &c. . 

I don’t  know  whether  it  were  juft  to  fay,  the 
fate  of  language  and  that  of  tafte  were  always 
the  fame.  We  have  old  French  authors,  as 
Marot,  Amiot,  Montagne,  and  others,  the 
reading  of  whom  ftill  pleafes  infinitely,  and,  no 
doubt,  will  for  ever  pleafe.  What  is  it  we  love 
andefteem  in  thefe  authors  ? Not  their  language, 
becaufe  in  thefe  days  we  could  not  luffer  any 
thing  like  it.  It  is  fomething  more  eafily  con- 
ceived than  exprefled  : a fimple  and  genuine  air, 
a fine  tour  of  imagination,  natural  manners,  a 
noblenefs  and  majefty  of  ftile  without  affectation 
or  bombaft,  and  efpecially  the  fentiments  of 
nature,  which  flow  from,  and  reach,  the  heart : 
in  a word,  it  is  that  tafte  of  antient  Greece  and 
Rome,  which  is  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  dif- 
fufes  thro’  writings  a certain  flit,  the  fpirit  and 
delicacy  of  which  every  reader  of  genius  per- 
ceives, whilft  it  adds  a new  value  to  the  force  and 
1’olidity  of  the  matter  with  which  it  is  united. 

But  why  does  not  this  old  language  pleafe 
ftill  ? I fpeak  only  in  regard  to  words.  We 
want  abundance  in  our  language,  and  thefe  old 
authors  have  excellent  ones  •,  fome  clear,  fimple 
and  natural  and  others  full  of  force  and  energy  . 
T always  wilhed,  that  fome  able  hand  would 
make  a fmall  collection  of  both  kinds,  that  is 
to  fay,  of  fuch  as  we  want,  and  might  regain, 
to  ftiew  us  our  error  in  negleCting  the  progrefs 
and  improvement  of  our  language  as  we  do, 
and  to  rebuke  our  ftupid  indolence  in  this  point. 
For  if  the  French  tongue,  otherwile  rich  and 
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opulent,  experiences  on  certain  occafions  a kind 
or  barrennefs  and  poverty,  it  is  to  our  own  falfe 
delicacy  we  fliould  impute  them.  Why  fnould 
we  not  enrich  it  with  new  and  excellent  terms, 
which  our  own  antient  authors,  or  even  the 
neighbouring  nations  might  lupply,  as  we  fee  the 
Englifh  actually  do  the  fame  with  great  fuccefs  ? 
I am  fenfible,  that  we  fhould  be  very  difcreet 
and  referved  in  this  point : but  we  ought  not  to 
carry  our  difcretion  to  a narrow  pufillanimity. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  our  lan? 
guage  has  attained  the  higheft  perfection  of  which 
it  is  capable  ; and  ot  this,  the  honour  of  its 
being  adopted  into  almoft  all  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope feems  a glorious  proof.  If  it  be  defective  in 
any  thing,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  with  regard 
to  a richer  abundance  •,  notwithftanding  good 
fpeakers  fcarce  perceive,  that  it  wants  any  words 
for  the  expreffion  of  thoughts  •,  bur  it  would  ad- 
mit a greater  number.  France  had  in  the  laft 
age,  and  fall  has,  writers  of  diftinguifhed  me- 
rit, highly  capable  of  acquiring  her  this  new 
advantage.  But  they  refpect  and  tear  the  pub- 
lick.  They  make  it,  with  reafon,  a duty  to 
conform  to,  and  not  to  clafh  with,  its  tafte, 
Hence,  to  avoid  incurring  its  difpleafure,  they 
hardly  dare  venture  any  new  expreffion,  and 
leave  the  language  in  this  point  where  they 
found  it.  It  would  therefore  be  incumbent  on 
the  pubiick,  for  the  honour  of  the  language  and 
nation,  to  be  lefs  delicate  and  fevere  •,  and  alfo 
on  authors,  to  become'  a little  lefs  timorous  5 
but,  I repeat  it,  great  difcretion  and  referve 
are  always  neceffary  in  ufing  this  liberty. 
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But  I don’t  perceive,  that  whilft  I venture 
my  reflections  upon  our  language  in  this  man- 
ner, my  felf  perhaps  may  feem  wanting  in 
refpeCt  for  the  publick  ; which  would  be  very 
contrary  to  my  intention.  I conclude  this  arti- 
cle with  taking  the  liberty  to  acquaint  the  read- 
er again,  that  this  Rudy  is  of  great  importance, 
and  fhould  by  no  means  be  neglected.  It  is  That  of 
with  joy  I fee  the  French  grammar  regularly  ^r- 
taught  in  feveral  dalles  of  the  univerfity.  awt' 
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HOSE  who  have  applied  their  Rudies 


in  examining , correcting,  explaining, 
and  publifhing  the  antient  authors,  are  called 
Philologers : they  profefs  univerlal  learning,  in- 
cluding all  fciences  and  authors,  in  which  an- 
tient] y the  principal  and  moll  noble  part  of  the 
grammarian’s  art  confided.  By  philology  there- 
fore is  underftood  a fpecies  of  fcience  containing 
grammar,  rhetorick,  poetry,  antiquities,  hif- 
tory,  philofophy,  and  lbmetimes  even  mathe- 
maticks,  phyfick,  and  civil  law  ; without  treats 
jng  any  of  thefe  lubjeCts  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  but  occafionally  ufing  all  or  any  of  them. 
I do  not  know  for  what  reafon  this  philology, 
which  has  done  fo  much  honour  to  the  Scali- 
gers,  Salmafius’s,  Cafaubons,  VofTtus’s,  Sirrnon- 
dius’s,  Gronovius’s,  &c.  and  which  is  Rill  fo 
ptuch  cultivated  in  England,  Germany,  and 
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Italy,  is  alrnoft  defpifed  in  France,  where  we 
fee  no  value  upon  any  thing  befides  exadt  and 
perfedt  fciences,  fuch  as  phyficks,  geometry, 
Src.  Our  academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  which, 
under  that  name,  includes  all  the  fpecies  of  eru- 
dition antient  and  modern,  and  publifhes  every 
year  in  its  memoirs,  treatifes  upon  all  manner 
of  fubjedts,  may  contribute  very  much  to  re- 
vive a nd  augment  this  tafte  for  philology  and 
erudition  amongft  us.  I fhall  here  give  a brief 
account  of  fome  of  thofe  who  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  moft  in  this  kind  of  literature,  ming- 
ling Greeks  and  Romans  together. 

Eratosthenes. 

Suetonius  fays,  that  Eratofthenes  was  the  firft 
who  was  called  Philologer.  He  was  a native 
of  Cyrene,  and  became  library-keeper  of  A- 
lexandria.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolomaeus 
Philadelphus,  and  had  applied  himfelf  to  all 
kinds  of  fcience,  without  thoroughly  culti- 
vating any  one,  as  thofe  do,  who  make  one 
their  foie  ftudy  in  order  to  excel  in  it.  This 
occafioned  his  being  nicknamed  * Beta , be- 
caufe,  though  not  capable  of  afpiring  to  the 
firft  rank  in  any  particular  fcience,  he  had  at 
leaft  attained  the  fecond  in  all  in  general.  He 
lived  fourfcore  years,  and  ftarved  himfelf  to 
death,  not  being  able  to  furvive  the  lofs  of 
fight  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  I fhall  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  him  again  elfewhere.  A- 
riftophanes  of  Byzantium,  matter  of  the  fa- 
mous critick  Ariftarchus,  was  his  difciple. 

* ‘The  fecond  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

Varro 
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Varro  {Marc.  Terentius ) was  efteemed  the 
jnnoft  learned  of  all  the  Romans.  He  was  born  in  A.  M. 
the  636th  year  of  Rome,  and  died  in  the  726th,  3619. 
at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  allures  us  himfell,  Apud. 
that  he  had  compofed  almoft  live  hundred  vo-  Aul.  Cell. 
- lumes  upon  different  fubjedits,  oi  which  he  de-  IG' 
dicated  that  upon  the  Latin  tongue  to  Cicero.  3709. 

He  wrote  a treatife  upon  rural  life,  De  re  rufti- 
ca,  which  is  very  much  efteemed.  Both  thele 
pieces  are  come  down  to  us. 

St.  Auftin  admires  and  extols  in  many  places 
the  vaft  erudition  of  this  learned  Roman.  He 
has  preferved  the  plan  of  Varro’s  great  work 
upon  the  Roman  antiquities,  confifting  of  forty 
one  books.  It  is  of  this  work  Cicero  lpeaks, 
addreffing  himfelf  to  Varro:  c‘  We  * were 
“ before,  fays  he,  in  a manner  ftrangers,  that 
“ did  not  know  our  way  in  our  own  city. 

“ Your  books  have  as  it  were  fet  us  right, 

‘‘  and  informed  us  who,  and  where,  we  are 
After  the  enumeration  Cicero  makes  of  them, 

St.  Auguftine  cries  out  with  admiration  : “ Var- 
“ ro  -f  read  fo  great  a number  of  books, 

*c  that  it  is  wonderful  he  could  find  time  to 
‘‘  compofe  any  himfelf,  and  however  com- 


* Nos,  inquit,  in  noftra 
urbe  peregrinantes  crrantef- 
-que,  tanquam  hofpites,  tui 
libri  quali  domum  reduxe- 
runt,  ut  pofTemus  2liquando 
qui  & ubi  eflemus  cognof- 
ccrc.  Acad . 1,  i, 

n.  9, 


f Varro  tam  multa  legitr 
ut  aliquid  ei  fcribere  vacaffc 
miremur  ; tam  multa  vix 
quemquam  legere  potuiffc 
credamus.  De  Civit  Deip 
I.  6,  c, 
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“ pofed  fo  many,  that  one  can  hardly  conceive 
“ how  one  man  could  read  them  all.” 

It  was  difficult  to  write  fo  many  works  in  an 
elegant  and  polite  ftile.  And  the  fame  St. 
Auftin  obferves,  * that  Cicero  praifes  Varro  as 
a man  of  penetrating  wit  and  profound  learn- 
ing,  not  as  one  of  great  eloquence  and  refine- 
ment of  diction. 

Asconius  Pedianus. 

Afconius  Pedianus,  cited  by  Pliny  the  natu- 
ralift,  and  by  Quintilian,  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Nero  and  Vefpafian.  We  have  a fragment  of 
his  notes  or  comments  upon  feveral  of  Cicero’s 
orations.  He  may  be  faid  to  have  been  the 
model  of  moft  of  the  Latin  criticks  and  fcho- 
Jiafts  who  fucceeded  him,  and  of  fuch  as  ap- 
plied themfelves  after  him  in  explaining  au- 
thors. 


Pliny  the  elder. 


Pliny  ( C.  Plinius  fecundus ) called  the  elder, 
might  be  ranked  amongft  the  hiftorians,  or  ra- 
ther amongfl  the  philofophers,  who  have  treated 
phyficks.  But  the  multiplicity  of  the  fubjedts 
he  fpeaks  of  in  his  books  of  natural  hiftory, 
made  me  conceive  I might  rank  him  amongfl 
the  philologers. 


* Cum  Marco  Varrone, 
homine,  inquit,  omnium  fa- 
cile acutiftimo,  Sc  lcire  ulla 
dubitationc  dodlifiimo,  Non 


ait,  eloquentiflimo  vel  fa- 
cundiffimo  ; quoniam  re  ve- 
ra  in  hac  facultate  multum 
impar  eft.  S.  AuguJL  ibid. 


Pliny 
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Pliny  was  born  at  Verona,  and  lived  in  the 
firft  century,  under  Vefpafian  and  Titus,  who 
honoured  him  with  their  efteem,  and  employed 
him  in  different  affairs.  He  ferved  in  the  ar- 
mies  with  diftin&ion,  was  admitted  into  the  col- 
lege of  augurs, was  fent  governor  into  Spain  •,  and 
notwithftanding  the  time  fpent  in  his  employ- 
ments, he  found  enough  for  application  to  a 
great  number  of  works,  which  unfortunately  are 
loft,  except  his  natural  hijiory  in  thirty-feven 
books  : * A work,  lays  Pliny  the  younger,  of 
infinite  extent  and  erudition,  and  almoft  as  va- 
rious as  nature  itfelf : Stars,  planets  hail,  winds, 
rain  ; trees,  plants,  flowers  •,  metal,  minerals ; 
animals  of  every  kind,  terreftrial,  aquatick, 
volatile  ; geographical  defcriptions  of  countries 
and  cities,  he  takes  in  all,  and  leaves  nothing  in 
nature  or  art  without  an  induftrious  examinati- 
on. To  compofe  this  work,  he  perufed  almoft 
two  thoufand  volumes. 

He  takes  ft  care  to  inform  the  reader,  that  he 
took  the  time  for  this  work,  not  out  of  that, 
which  the  publick  affairs  he  was  charged  with 
required,  but  his  hours  of  reft,  and  iuch  only 
as  would  otherwife  have  been  loft.  Pliny  the  gp  , 1 , 
younger,  his  nephew,  tells  us,  that  he  led  a 
Ample  and  frugal  life,  flept  little,  and  made 
the  molt  ot  his  time , at  his  meals,  makiner 
fomebody  read  to  him  •,  and  in  travelling,  ha- 
ving always  his  book,  tablets,  and  copift  by  his 
fide  : for  he  read  nothing  without  making  ex- 
tracts from  it.  He  conceived,  that  managing 

* Opus  diffufum,  erudi-  f Succifivis  temporibus 
turn,  ncc  minus  varium  quam  ida  curamus,  id  etc  noftur- 
ipla  natura.  P/in.  F.piji.  5.  nis.  Prof. 
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his  time  in  this  manner,  was  adding  to  the 
length  of  his  life,  the  duration  of  which  is 
InPrrfat.  much  abridged  by  fleep.  Pluribus  horn  vivi~- 
thus  : profeflo  enim  vita  vigilia  eft. 

Pliny  was  far  from  having  the  low  vanity  of 
fome  authors,  who  are  not  affiamed  to  copy 
others  without  quoting  them.  “ Probity  * and 
“ honour,  in  my  opinion,  fays  he,  require,  that 
“ we  fhould  pay  a kind  of  homage  to  thofe, 
“ whofe  learning  and  knowledge  are  ufeful  to 
“ us,  by  a fincere  and  ingenuous  confeffion  of 
“ it”.  He  compares  an  author,  who  makes  his 
advantage  of  another’s  labours  without  owning 
it,  to  a perfon  who  borrows  money  and  pays 
ufury  for  it  : with  this  difference,  however, 
that  the  debtor,  by  the  intereft  he  pays,  does 
not  difcharge  the  principal  fum  lent  him  •, 
whereas  an  author,  by  the  frank  confeffion  of 
what  he  borrows,  gains  it  in  fome  meafure, 
and  makes  it  his  own.  From  whence  he  con- 
cludes, that  it  is  meannefs  of  fpirit  and  bafenefs, 
to  be  better  pleafed  with  being  fhamefully  de- 
tected in  theft,  than  ingenuoufly  to  confefs  a 
debt.  I have  made  my  felf  very  rich  in  the 
latter  way,  and  at  no  great  expence. 

He  perfectly  underftood  all  the  difficulty  and 
inconveniences  of  an  undertaking  like  his,  in 
which  the  fubjeCt  he  treats  is  of  its  own  nature 
ungrateful,  barren  and  tedious,  without  leaving 
any  room  for  a writer  to  difplay  his  genius. 


* In  his  voluminibns  auc- 
torum  nomina  praetexui.  Ell 
cnim  bcnignum,  ut  arbitror, 
& plenum  ingenui  pudoris, 
fateri  per  quos  profeceris. — 
Obnoxii  pro  fed;  o animi,  & 


infelicis  in  genii  eft,  depre- 
hendi  in  fur  to  malic,  quam 
mutuum  reddere,  cum  prre- 
fertim  iors  iiat  ex  ulura.  Iff 
r reef  at . 

But 
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But  * he  was  convinced,  that  the  publick  are 
not  a little  obliged  to  authors,  who  prefer  be- 
ing ufeful  to  pleafing  it  ; and  who,  from  that 
view,  have  the  courage  to  furmount  and  undergo 
all  the  pains  of  a tedious  and  dilagreeable  la- 
bour. 

He  flatters  himfelf,  that  he  fhall  be  pardoned 
for  all  the  faults  he  may  commit  ; which  are 
indeed  very  numerous,  as  they  were  inevitable 
in  a work  of  fo  vaft  an  extent,  and  fo  prodigi- 
ous a variety. 

Pliny  dedicated  his  work  to  Titus,  at  that 
time  almoft  afiociated  in  the  empire  by  Vefpa- 
fian  his  father,  and  who  afterwards  became  the 
delight  of  mankind.  He  gives  him  a fhort, 
but  very  exalted  praife,  in  telling  him  : “ Your 
“ exaltation  has  made  no  other  change  in  you, 

“ but  that  of  enabling  you  to  do  all  the  good 
“ you  defire,  by  making  your  power  equal 
“ to  the  benevolence  of  your  heart”:  Nec  Epift.  16. 
quicquam  in  te  mutavit  fortune  amplitudo , nifi  nt  !•  6. 
prodejfe  tantumdem  poffes  & velles. 

Pliny  the  younger  tells  us,  in  a letter,  which 
he  addrefies  to  Tacitus  the  hiftorian,  the  fad  ac- 
cident that  occafioned  his  uncle’s  death.  He 
was  at  Mifenum,  where  he  commanded  the 
fleet.  Being  informed  that  a cloud  appeared  of 
extraordinary  magnitude  and  form,  he  put  to  fea, 
and  foon  difcovered  that  it  came  from  mount 
Vefuvius.  He  made  all  the  hafte  he  could  to 
get  to  a place  from  whence  every  body  elfe  fled, 
and  to  that  part  of  it  where  the  danger  feemed 

* Equidcm  ita  fentio,  pc-  vittis,  utilitatem  juvandi 
culiarem  in  ftudiis  caufam  e-  praetulerunt  gratia;  placcndi. 
orum  file,  qui  difficultatibus  ibid. 


greateft. 
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greateft,  but  with  fuch  a freedom  of  fpirit  arid- 
unconcern,  that  he  made  and  dictated  obferva- 
tions  upon  every  extraordinary  appearance  that 
arofe.  His  fhips  were  already  covered  with  alhes, 
which  fell  the  thicker  and  hotter,  the  nearer 
they  approached  the  mountain.  Already  cal  • 
cined  Hones  and  flints  all  blacky  burnt  and  pul- 
verized by  the  violence  of  the  Are  poured  down 
around  them.  Pliny  deliberated  fome  time  whe- 
ther he  fliould  return  back  : but  having  re-af- 
lured  himfelf,  he  went  forwards,  landed  at  Sta- 
biae,  and  wept  to  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Pom- 
ponianus,  whom  he  found  in  the  greateft  terror, 
and  endeavoured  to  encourage.  After  fupper 
he  went  to  bed,  and  flept  loundly,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  danger  obliged  them  to  wake  him. 
The  houfes  were  fhaken  in  fuch  a manner  by 
repeated  earthquakes,  that  one  would  have 
thought  they  had  been  torn  from  their  foun- 
dations. The  family  went  into  the  fields.  I 
omit  abundance  of  circumftances.  The  dark 
and  frightful  night,  that  hung  over  all,  had  no 
other  light  than  what  it  received  from  the  fire 
of  the  mountain.  Flames  that  appeared  of  an 
unufual  vaftnefs,  and  the  fmell  of  fulphur, 
which  foretold  their  approach,  made  every  bo- 
dy take  to  their  heels.  Pliny  rofe,  by  the  help 
of  two  fervants,  and  that  very  moment  fell 
clown  dead,  apparently  fuffocated  by  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  ffnoke. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  learned  Pliny.  We 
cannot  but  be  pleafed  with  a nephew,  for  having 
drawn  fo  well  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  for 
having  feen  nothing  in  it  but  fortitude,  courage, 
intrepidity  and  greatnefs  of  foul.  But  to  judge 
of  it  rightly,  can  we  acquit  an  enterprize  of 

rafhnefs, 
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rafhnefs,  in  which  a min  hazards  his  Jife,  and 
what  is  more  to  be  condemned,  that  of  others, 

only  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity  ? 

It  remains  for  me  to  conclude  this  article 
with  a word  or  two  upon  Pliny’s  ftile,  which 
is  peculiar  to  him,  and  like  that  of  no  other 
writer.  W e muft  not  expect  to  find  in  it  either 
the  purity,  elegance,  or  admirable  fimplicity  of 
the  Auguftan  age,  from  which  however  it  was 
not  removed  very  many  years.  His  proper  cha- 
racter is  force,  energy,  vivacity,  and  I might 
fay,  even  boidnefs,  as  well  in  his  expreflions  as 
thoughts,  with  a wonderful  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion, to  paint  and  make  the  objects  he  defcribes 
fenfi'ole.  But  it  muft  alfo  be  owned,  that  his 
ftile  is  ftiff  and  crampt,  and  thereby  often  ob- 
fcure  •,  and  that  his  thoughts  frequently  fwell 
beyond  truth,  and  are  exceflive,  and  even  falfe. 

I fhall  endeavour  to  fhew  this  by  fome  ex- 
amples. 

Pliny  explains  the  wonders  contained  in  the  fib.  19. 
matter  of  which  fails  for  fhips  are  made,  that  is  inf>looem* 
to  fry,  of  flax  and  * hemp.  Man  fows  only  a 
imall  feed  in  the  ground,  , which  fuffices  to  make 
him  mafter  of  the  winds,  and  to  fubjedt  them 
to  his  occafions.  Without  -mentioning  an  infi- 
nite number  of  ufes  made  of  flax  and  hemp, 
what  can  be  more  wonderful,  than  to  fee  an 
herb  make  Egypt  and  Italy  approach  each  o- 
ther,  notwithstanding  the  lea  that  feparates 
them  ? And  what  herb  is  this  ? A final),  {len- 
der, weak  blade,  that  l'carce  raifes  itfelf  above 
the  ground,  that  of  itfelf  forms  neither  a firm 
body  nor  fubftance,  and  requires  to  be  prepared 

* Pliny  mentions  oiil)  flax. 

Vo i..  II. 
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for  our  ufes,  by  being  broken  and  reduced  to 
the  ibitneis  of  wool.  Yet  little  as  this  plant  is, 
we  are  indebted  to  it  lor  the  facility  of  tranf- 
porting  ourfelves  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other.  Seritur  linum.  Sed  in  qua  non 
occurrit  vita  parte  ? quodve  miraculum  majus , 

berbam  ejje  qua  admoveat  TEgyptum  Italic?. 

Denique  tarn  parvo  femine  nafci , quod  orbern  ter- 
rarum  ultro  citroque  portet , tarn  gracili  avena , 
tam  non  alte  a terra  tolli \ neque  id  viribus  fuis 
veil i,  fed  pajjum , tufumque , id  in  mollitiem  lanes 
coatlum ! 

Lib  3.C.5.  He  gives  a magnificent  idea  of  the  gram 
deur  and  majelty  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Rome,  lays  he,  is  the  mother  at  the  fame 
time  and  nurfe  of  the  univerfe  ; chofen  expref- 
fly  by  the  gods  to  render  heaven  itfelf  more  il- 
Itrfixious,  to  unite  all  the  empires  difperfed  over 
the  whole  earth,  to  refine  and  foften  manners 
and  cuftoms,  to  reduce  to  one  and  the  fame 
language  the  barbarous  and  difeordant  tongues 
or  fo  many  nations,  to  eftablifn  amongft  them 
by  that  means  an  eafy  and  falutary  commerce, 
to  communicate  to  man  the  laws  of  humanity  ; 
in  a word,  to  make  that  city  the  common 
country  of  all  the  people  of  the  univerfe.  Terra 
( Italia  ) omnium  terra-rum  alumna , eadem  id 
parens ; numine  deum  elect  a ^ ones  cesium  ipfum 
elarius  faceret , fparfa  congregaret  imperia , rituf- 
que  raolliret , id  tot  populorum  difeordes  ferafque 
linguas  fermonis  commercio  contraheret  ad  colloquia , 
id  humanitatem  homini  daret  ; breviterque  v.na 
cunciarum  gentium  in  toto  orbe  patria  fieret. 

I fhall  only  add  one  more  pafiage  in  this 
place,  which  feemed  very  remarkable  to  me, 
and  relates  to  all  of  us.  It  is  with  reafon, 

fays 
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fays  Pliny,  that  we  give  man  the  firft  rank  a-  L>b-  7- 
mongft  all  creatures,  him  for  whom  nature inProcem- 
feerns  to  have  formed  all  others : but  fhe  makes 
him  pay  dear  for  all  her  prefen ts  ; fo  that  we 
do  not  know  whether  we  have  moft  room  to 
confider  her  in  regard  to  him  as  an  indulgent 
parent,  or  a rigid  ftepmother.  Ail  other  ani- 
mals come  into  the  world,  each  in  a different 
drefs  to  cover  it  ; man  is  the  only  one  that 
(lands  in  need  of  a foreign  aid  to  cloath  him. 

He  is  thrown  at  his  birth  ftark  naked  upon  the 
ground  as  naked  as  himfelf.  The  firft  figns  of 
life  that  he  gives  are  * cries,  laments,  and  tears, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  any  of  the  other  ani- 
mals. To  this  firft  ufe  which  he  makes  of  the 
light,  fucceed  the  folds  and  bandages  in  which 
all  his  members  are  wrapt  and  bound  up,  a 
thing  no  lefs  particular  to  him.  It  is  in  this 
condition  the  king  of  animals,  over  whom  he 


* The  Lai  in  tongue  has  a 
peculiar  word  to  exprefs  the 
cries  of  infants , vagitus,  as 
it  alfo  has  for  that  of  oxen, 
cows,  and  bulls , mugitus  ; 
and  that  of  lions , rugitus. 
Our  language  has  adopted  the 
two  laft  words , mugiHe- 
jment,  rugiflement.  1 know 
not  why  it  Jhould  ?iot  do  the 
fame  in  regard  to  the  frfl, 
and  ufe  vagiilement,  which 


is  in  the  fame  mode  of  ana + 
logy.  This  word  might  of- 
fend at  firfl  through  its  no - 
welty  ; hut  we  fhould  in  fen- 
fbly  accnfom  our fe Ives  to  it  as 
well  as  to  the  others.  For 
m : party  not  hawing  fuffeient 
authority  with  the  pub  lick,  / 
dared  not  wen  ture  it,  and 
contented  my  felf  with  fame 
regret , to  fay  only  to  my 

fuf-- 


Ego  cur  acquirere  pauca 
Si  poffum,  invidear  ? 


Horat. 


The  Tranflator  thought 
proper  to  retain  this  note, be- 
cauie  it  is  an  example  of  what 
fhe  author  has  laid  above  in 

O 2 


the  text,  upon  introducing 
new  words  into  a language, 
and  mav  lerve  lor  ours  as 
well  as  the  French. 


IS 
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is  deft i net!  to  reign,  finds  himfelf,  as  foon  as 
born,  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  venting  fobs 
and  fhrieks.  His  life  begins  with  torments  and 
infiidtions  for  the  foie  crime  of  being  born. 
How  ftrange  is  the  folly  of  mankind  to  ima- 
gine themi elves,  after  iuch  beginnings,  born 
for  pride  and  pomp,  Principium  jure  tribuetur 
ho  mini  ^ cujus  caufa  videtur  c unci  a alia  genuijje 
natura , magna  Java  mercede  contra  tanta  fua  mu- 
nera  ; non  Jit  ut  falls  eeflimare , parens  melior  ho - 
mini , an  trijlior  noverca  fuerit.  Ante  omnia , 
uuum  animantium  cuntlorum  alienis  velat  opibus : 

eceteris  varie  tegmenta  tribuit. Hominem  tan- 

fum  nudum , innuda  humo , natali  die  abjicit  ad 

vagitns  fiatim  & plor alum,  nullumque  tot  anima- 
lium  aliud  ad  lacrymas , & has  protinus  vita 

principio. Ah  hoc  lucis  rudimento , qv.ee  ne  f eras 

quidem  inter  nos  genitas , vincula  excipiunt , & om- 
nium membrorum  nexus , Itaque  fceliciter  natus 
jacet , manibu : pedibufque  devinhlis , j (lens  animal 
cater  is  hnperaturum  •,  d fuppliciis  vitam  aufpi- 

eatur  unam  tantiim  ob  culpam , natum  ejl. 
Hen  dementiam  ab  his  initiis  exijlimantium  ad ' ju- 
perbiam  fe genitos  / The  pagans  had  a right  fenfe 
of  man’s  mifery  from  his  birth,  but  did  not 
know  the  caufe  of  it,  as  St.  Auguftin  obferves, 
fpeaking  of  Cicero  : Rem  vidit , caufam  non 
vidit. 


T 


fhefe  few  paftages  which  I have  here  quoted 
from  Pliny,  and  have  mandated  as  well  as  I 
could,  without  being  able  to  render  the  energy 
of  the  original,  may  fuffice  to  give  the  reader 
fome  idea  of  his  ftile  and  character.  I fhould 
obferve,  before  1 conclude,  upon  the  induftrious 
art  of  the  author  I now  fpeak  of.  His  work, 
which  takes  in  all  natural  hiftory,  and  treats 

circum- 
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circumftantially  an  infinity  of  fubjeCts,  abfolutely 
neceifary  to  his  plan,  but  entirely  difagreeable  in 
them  Pelves,  abounds  almoft  every  where  with 
thorns  and  brambles,  which  prefent  nothing 
grateful  to  the  reader,  and  are  very  capable  of 
giving  him  difguft.  Pliny,  like  an  able  writer, 
to  prevent,  or  at  leaft  to  leflen,  this  diftaite, 
has  taken  care  to  interfperfe  here  and  there  fome 
flowers,  to  throw  into  fome  of  his  narratives  a- 
bundance  of  graces  and  fpirit,  and  to  adorn 
almoft  all  the  prefaces,  which  he  places  in  the 
front  of  each  of  his  books,  with  fine  and  iolid 
reflections. 


Lucian, 

Lucian,  a Greek  author,  was  born  at  Samo- 
fata,  the  capital  of  Comagena,  a province  of 
Syria,  of  parents  of  very  moderate  condition. 
His  father,  not  having  any  fortune  to  give  him, 
refolved  to  make  him  learn  a trade.  But  the 
beginnings  not  being  very  much  in  his  favour, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  literature,  upon  a dream, 
true  or  fictitious,  related  in  the  beginning  of 
his  works.  I fliall  give  an  extraCt  of  it  in  this 
place,  which  may  contribute  to  the  reader’s 
having  an  idea  of  his  genius  and  ftile. 

I was  fifteen  years  old,  fays  he,  when  I left 
off  going  to  fchool,  at  which  time  my  father 
confulted  with  his  friends  how  to  difpofe  of  me. 
Several  did  not  approve  my  being  brought  up  to 
letters,  becaufe  much  time  and  expence  were 
neceifary  for  fuccefs  in  them.  They  confidered 
that  I was  not  rich,  and  that  in  learning  a trade 
I fhould  foon  be  able  to  fupply  my  felf  with  the 
means  of  life,  without  being  a charge  to  my 

O 3 father 
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father  or  family.  This  advice  was  followed, 
and  I was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  uncle,  who 
was  an  excellent  fculptor.  I did  not  diflike  this 
art,  becaufe  l had  amufed  my  felf  very  early  in 
making  little  works  of  wax,  in  which  I fuc- 
ceeded  tolerably  well : befides  which,  fculp- 
ture  did  not  feem  fo  much  a trade  to  me,  as  an 
elegant  diverfion.  I was  therefore  fet  to  work, 
to  try  how  I Ihould  take  to  it.  But  I began 
by  laying  on  the  chiffel  fo  clumfily  upon  the 
Hone,  which  had  been  given  me  to  work  upon, 
and  was  very  fine,  that  it  broke  under  the 
weight  of  my  fills.  My  uncie  was  fo  violently 
angry,  that  he  could  not  help  giving  me  feve- 
ral  blows : fo  that  my  apprenticefhip  began 
with  tears. 

I ran  home  crying  bitterly,  and  related  this 
unfortunate  adventure,  fhewing  the  marks  of 
the  blows  I had  received,  which  exceedingly  af- 
fiidted  my  mother.  In  the  evening  I went  to 
bed,  and  did  nothing  but  ruminate  upon  what 
had  happened  all  night.  In  my  Deep  I had  a 
dream,  which  made  a very  lively  impreffion 
upon  me.  I thought  I law  two  women.  The 
one  was  rough  and  uncombed,  with  dirty  hands, 
fleeves  tucked  up,  and  her  face  all  covered  with 
fweat  and  dull,  in  Ihort,  fuch  as  my  uncle  was 
when  at  work.  The  other  had  a graceful  air, 
a fweet  and  fmiling  afpeft,  and  was  very  neat, 
though  model!,  in  her  attire.  After  having 
eagerly  pulled  me  to  and  fro  to  make  me  join 
one  of  them,  they  referred  the  decifion  of  their 
difference  to  my  own  choice,  and  pleaded  their 
caufe  alternately. 


The 
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The  firfl  began  thus : “ Son,  I am  fcuipture, 
“ whom  you  have  lately  efpoufed,  and  whom 
“ you  have  known  from  your  infancy,  your 
“ uncle  having  made  himfelf  very  famous  by 
“ me.  If  you  will  follow  me,  without  heark- 
“ ning  to  the  loothing  words  of  my  rival,  I 
“ will  render  you  illuftrious,  not  like  her,  by 
“ words,  but  deeds  For  befides,  that  you 
“ will  become  ftrong  and  vigorous  like  me, 
“ you  fhall  require  an  eftimation  not  iubjedt  to 
“ envy,  nor  one  day  the  caufe  of  your  ruin, 
“ like  the  charms  of  her  who  now  endeavours 
“ to  feduce  you.  For  the  reft,  be  not  in  pain 
“ upon  account  of  my  habit ; it  is  that  of  Phi- 
“ dias  and  Polycletus,  and  thole  other  great 
“ fculptors,  who,  when  alive,  were  adored  for 
“ their  works,  and  who  are  ftill  adored  with 
“ the  gods  that  they  made.  Confider  how  much 

praife  and  glory  you  will  acquire  by  treading 
“ in  their  Iteps,  and  what  joy  you  will  give 
“ your  father  and  family  ”.  This  is  very  near 
what  this  lady  faid  to  me  in  a rude  grofs  tone, 
as  artifans  fpeak,  but  with  force  and  vivacity. 
After  which,  the  other  addreffed  herfelf  to  me 
in  thefe  words. 

“ I am  erudition,  who  prefide  over  all  the 
“ branches  of  polite  knowledge.  Sculpture  has 
“ difplayed  the  advantages  you  would  have 
tc  with  her.  But  if  you  hearken  to  her,  you 
“ will  always  continue  a miferable  artificer,  cx- 
“ poled  to  the  contempt  and  infults  of  the 
“ world,  and  compelled  to  make  your  court 
“ to  the  great  for  fubfiftance.  Should  you  even  • 
“ become  the  moft  excellent  in  your  art,  you 
“ will  only  be  admired,  whilft  none  will  envy 
“ your  condition.  But  if  you  follow  me,  I 

O 4 “ will 
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“ will  teach  you  whatever  is  mod  noble  and  moft 
“ excellent  in  the  univerfe,  and  whatever  anti- 
quity  boads  of  remarkable.  I wiil  adorn 
cc  thy  foul  with  the  moil  exalted  virtues,  fuchas 
£‘  modedy,  juft  ice,  piety,  humanity,  equity, 
“ prudence,  patience,  and  the  love  of  whate- 
“ ver  is  virtuous  and  laudable  • for  thefe  are  the 
“ real  ornaments  of  the  foul.  Inilead  of  that 
“ mean  drefs  of  yours,  I will  bellow  uoon 

J 1 Jl 

- thee  a majeftick  one,  like  that  thou  feeft  me 
wear  ; and  from  poor  and  unknown,  I will 
“ render  thee  iiluftrious  and  opulent,  worthy 
“ of  the  higheil  employments,  and  capable  of 
“ attaining  them.  If  thou  defireil  to  travel  into 
“ foreign  countries,  I will  caufe  thy  renown  to 
* c go  before  thee.  People  will  come  from  all 
“ parts  to  confult  thee  as  an  oracle  : the  whole 
“ world  will  homage  and  adore  «nee.  I will 
1:1  even  give  thee  the  fo  much  beaded  i minor- 
4‘  tality,  and  make  thee  l'urvive  forever  in  the 
“ remembrance  of  men.  Confider  what  iEfchi- 
4C  nes  and  Demofthenes,  the  admiration  of  all 
ages,  became  by  my  means.  Socrates,  who 
at  hrd  followed  fculpture  my  rival,  no  fooner 
knew  me,  than  he  abandoned  her  for  me. 
s‘  Has  he  had  caufe  to  repent  his  choice?  Will 
you  renounce  fuch  honours,  riches  and  au- 
thoritv,  to  follow  a poor  unknown,  who 
“•  has  nothing  to  give  thee,  but  the  mallet  and 
chiffel  , the  low  indruments  lire  holds  in 
4‘-  her  hands,  who  is  reduced  to  get  the  means 
of  life  by  the  fweat  of  her  brows,  and  to  be 
more  intent  on  polifhing  a piece  of  done, 
f‘  than  in  polifliing  herfelf”  ? 

She 
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She  had  no  fooner  fpoke  thefe  words,  than 
ftruck  with  her  promifes,  and  not  having  yet 
forgot  the  blows  I had  received,  I ran  to  em- 
brace her  almofl  before  die  ceafed  to  fpeak. 
The  other,  tranfported  with  rage  and  indigna- 
tion, was  immediately  changed  into  a ftatue* 
as  is  related  of  Niobe.  Erudition  thereupon, 
to  reward  my  choice,  made  me  afcend  with  her 
into  her  chariot,  and  touching  her  winged 
horfes,  die  carried  me  from  eaft  to  weft, 
making  me  fcatter  univerfally,  fomething  I 
know  not  what,  of  coeleftial  and  divine,  that 
caufed  mankind  to  look  up  with  aftoniffiment, 
and  to  load  me  with  bledings  and  praifes.  She 
afterwards  brought  me  back  into  my  own  coun- 
try, crowned  with  honour  and  glory  ; and  re- 
ftoring  me  to  my  father,  who  expe<5ted  me  writh 
great  impatience:  “ Behold,”  laid  die  to  him, 
pointing  to  the  robe  I had  on,  “ of  how  ex- 
“ alted  a fortune  you  would  have  deprived 
“ your  fon,  had  I not  interpoled  Here 
ended  my  dream. 

Lucian  concludes  this  fhort  difcourfe  with 
obferving,  that  his  defign,  in  relating  this  dream, 
which  feeins  entirely  a lidion  of  his  own,  was 
to  inculcate  the  love  of  virtue  in  youth,  and 
to  encourage  them  by  his  example  to  furmount 
all  the  difficulties  they  may  meet  with  in  their 
courfe,  and  to  confider  poverty  as  no  obdracle 
to  real  merit. 

The  effed  this  dream  had,  was  to  kindle  in 
him  an  ardent  defire  to  diftinguifh  himfelfby  the 
ftudy  of  polite  learning,  to  which  he  entirely 
.devoted  himfelf.  We  may  judge  of  the  pro- 
grefs  he  made  in  it,  by  the  erudition  that  ap^ 
pears  in  his  writings  upon  all  manner  of  fub-v 
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jeds  •,  which  gave  me  reafon  to  place  him  a- 
mongft  the  philologers. 

He  lays  himfelf,  that  he  embraced  the  pro- 
iefTion  ol  an  advocate  : but  that  abhorring  the 
clamour  and  chicanery  of  the  bar,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  philofophy  as  to  an  afylurn. 

It  appears  alio  from  his  writings  that  he  was 
a rhetorician,  who  profeffed  eloquence,  and 
compofed  declamations  and  harangues  upon  dif- 
ferent fubjects,  and  even  pleadings,  though 
none  of  his  making,  have  come  down  to  us. 

He  fettled  firft  at  Antioch;  from  whence 
he  went  into  Ionia  and  Greece,  and  afterwards 
into  Gaul  and  Italy  : but  his  longeft  refidence 
was  at  Athens.  In  his  extreme  old  age,  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  regifter  to  the  praefedt  of 
Egypt.  I fhall  not  enter  into  a circumftantial 
account  of  the  particulars  of  his  life,  which  are 
of  little  importance  to  my  fubjedt.  He  lived 
to  the  reign  of  Commodus,  to  whom  he  in- 
icribed  the  hiltory  of  Alexander  the  Impoftor, 
after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 

He  left  abundance  of  writings  upon  different 
fubjedls.  The  purity  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
the  clear,  agreeable,  lively,  and  animated  ftile, 
in  which  they  are  wrote,  give  the  reader  great 
pleafure.  In  his  dialogues  of  the  dead,  he  has 
hit  that  admirable  fimplicity,  and  natural  plea- 
fantry  of  humour,  which  are  fo  well  adapted  to  a 
manner  of  writing,  which  is  extremely  difficult, 
though  it  does  not  feem  fo,  becaufe  a vaft  num- 
ber  of  perfonages,  very  different  in  their  age 
and  condition,  are  introduced  fpeaking  in  it, 
each  according  to  their  peculiar  character. 


His 
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His  writings  have  this  advantage,  as  Quinti- 
lian has  obferved  of  Cicero’s,  that  they  may  be 
ufeful  to  beginners,  and  no  Icis  fo  to  the  more 
advanced.  He  is  wonderful  in  his  narration, 
and  has  an  abundance  in  him,  which  may  be 
of  great  fervice  to  geniuffes  naturally  dry  and 
barren. 

He  treats  fable  in  a manner  at  once  agreeable 
and  very  proper  to  imprefs  it  upon  the  memory, 
which  is  of  no  fmall  advantage  for  the  under-* 
{landing  of  the  poets.  He  paints  admirably  in 
a thoufand  places  the  miferies  of  this  life,  the 
vanity  of  mankind,  the  pride  of  the  philofo- 
phers,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  learned. 

It  is  however  true,  that  choice  and  diicern- 
ment  are  neceflary  in  reading  this  author,  who, 
in  many  of  his  works,  fhews  little  refpedt  for 
modefty,  and  makes  open  protefiion  of  impi- 
ety, equally  deriding  the  chriftian  religion,  of 
which  he  {peaks  in  many  places  with  extreme 
contempt,  and  the  pagan  fuperftitions,  of  which 
he  fhews  the  ridicule.  This  occalioned  his  being  „ . , 
called  blafphemer  and  atheift.  And  indeed  he  Ul  aS 
followed  the  Epicurean  philofophy,  which  dif- 
fers little  from  atheifm  ; or  rather  he  had  nei- 
ther religion,  nor  any  fixed  and  conftant  prin- 
ciples, regarding  every  thing  as  uncertain  and 
problematical,  and  making  every  thing  matter 
ofjeft. 

Suidas  fays,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs,  as  a judgment 
lor  his  prefumption  in  making  Chrifb  the  fub- 
jedl  of  his  raillery.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
this  fa£t  was  better  attefted. 


Aulus 
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C.  I 


A u 1.  u s Gellius. 

Aulus  Gellius  ( or  by  corruption  Agellius  ) 
was  a grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fecond 
century,  in  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
fome  other  emperors  his  fucceffors.  He  ftudied 
grammar  at  Rome,  and  philofophy  at  Athens, 
under  Calvifius  Taurus,  from  whence  he  after- 
wards returned  to  Rome. 

He  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  Nooles 
Attics , which  name  he  gave  to  a collection  he 
made  for  his  children  of  whatever  he  had  learnt, 
that  was  fine  either  in  reading  authors,  or  from 
(he  converfation  of  learned  men.  He  called 
it  fo,  becaufe  he  had  compofed  it  at  Athens 
during  the  winter,  when  the  length  of  the 
nights  afforded  more  time  for  application.  Ma- 
crobius  lias  copied  ievcral  things  from  him  with- 
out quoting  him. 

There  does  not  feem  to  be  any  great  difcern- 
ment  in  the  topicks  he  has  chofen  as  the  mod 
confiderable  and  moil  ufeful,  which  are  gene- 
rally grammatical  remarks  of  little  importance. 
We  are,  however,  indebted  to  him  for  many 
facts  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  no  where 
elfe  to  be  found.  Of  the  twenty  books  that 
compofe  this  work,  the  eighth  is  entirely  loft 
nothing  remaining  of  it  but  the  titles  of  the 
chapters.  That  wherein  he  tranfiently  treats  of 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  is  very  much  ef- 
teemed. 

Aulus  Gellius’s  ftile  does  not  want  force,  but 

is  often  mixed  with  barbarous  and  improper 

words,  which  render  it  hard  and  obfeure,  anu 

argues 
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argues  the  age  he  lived  in,  from  which  little 
purity  and  elegance  is  to  be  expected. 

Amongft  the  particulars,  which  he  tells  us  G 
of  his  life,  he  obferves,  that  whilft  he  was  c- 
very  young,  being  chofen  by  the  prsetors  to  ad- 
judge fome  little  affairs  of  private  perfons,  one 
was  brought  before  him,  in  which  a man  claim- 
ed a fum  of  money,  that  he  pretended  to  have 
lent  another.  He  proved  this  only  by  fome 
circumftances  of  no  great  certainty,  and  had 
neither  writing  nor  witnefs  : but  he  was  a man 
of  unqueftionable  honour,  irreproachable  life, 
and  known  integrity.  His  oppofite,  on  the 
contrary,  who  denied  the  debt,  was  notorious  for 
his  fordid  avarice  ; and  was  proved  to  have 
been  often  convifted  of  fraud  and  perfidy.  Au- 
lus  Gellius,  to  adjudge  this  caufe,  had  taken 
with  him  feveral  of  his  friends  verfed  in  the 
bufinefs  of  the  bar,  but  who  defired  nothing  l'o 
much  as  difpatch,  having  a great  deal  of  other 
affairs  to  attend.  Hence  they  made  no  diffi- 
culty to  conclude,  that  a man  could  not  be  ob- 
liged to  pay  a debt,  when  there  was  no  proofs 
that  he  owed  it. 

Aulus  Gellius  could  not  refolve  to  difmifs  the 
caufe  in  this  manner,  believing  one  of  the  par- 
ties very  capable  of  denying  what  he  owed, 
and  the  other  incapable  of  demanding  what  was 
not  his  due.  He  therefore  referred  judgment 
to  another  day,  and  went  to  confult  Favorinus, 
who  was  then  alive  and  at  Rome : he  was  a 
philofopher  of  great  reputation.  Favorinus, 
upon  his  propofing  the  cafe  to  him,  repeated  a 
•paffage  of  Cato,  which  fays,  that  on  thefe  oc- 
calions,  where  proofs  were  wanting,  the  antient 
cuftom  of  the  Romans  was  to  examine,  which 

of 
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of  the  two  were  the  honefter  man  ; and,  when 
they  were  equally  fo,  or  equally  otherwife,  to 
adjudge  the  caufe  in  favour  of  the  perfon  fued : 
from  whence  Favorinus  concluded,  that  with 
regard  to  two  perfons,  fo  different  in  their  cha- 
racters as  the  parties  in  the  caufe,  there  was  no 
difficulty  to  believe  an  honeft  man  preferably  to 
a knave.  Whatever  refpeCt  Aulus  Gellius 
might  have  for  this  philofopher,  he  could  not 
entirely  give  into  his  opinion  •,  and,  determining 
to  do  nothing  againft  his  confcience,  he  declined 
paffing  judgment  in  an  affair,  into  which  he 
could  not  fufficiently  penetrate.  The  cafe  would 
have  no  difficulty  with  us,  becaule  the  pretend- 
ed debtor  would  be  put  to  his  oath,  and  be 
believed  upon  it. 

At  h e n je  u s. 

Athenaeus  was  of  Naucratis,  antiently  a fa- 
mous city  of  Egypt,  upon  an  arm  of  the  Nile 
that  took  its  name  from  it.  He  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Cornmodus.  He  com- 
pofed  a work  in  Greek,  which  he  called  Dip- 
nofophifta , that  is  to  fay,  the  banquet  of  the  learn- 
ed which  abounds  with  curious  and  learned 
enquiries,  and  gives  abundance  of  light  into 
VolT  hi  ft  the  Grecian  antiquities.  We  have  only  an  a- 
gr  ]_  2.  bridgment  or  extracts  of  the  firft  books  of  his 
c.  15.  Dipnofophifta,  made,  as  Cafaubon  believes,  at 
Conftantinople,  five  or  fix  hundred  years  ago. 
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Julius  Pollux. 

Julius  Pollux  was  the  countryman  and  co- 
temporary  of  Athenasus.  He  infcribed  to  Corn- 
modus,  when  only  Ctefar,  in  the  life-time  oi 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  ten  books  which  we  have 
of  his  under  the  title  of  Onomaflicon.  It  is  a 
colle&ion  of  the  fynonymous  words  by  which  the 
beft  Greek  authors  exprefs  the  fame  thing.  He 
was  apparently  one  of  the  praeceptors  of  Corn- 
modus.  He  pleafed  that  prince  with  his  fine  Phiioft.  p. 
voice,  who  gave  him  the  chair  of  profeflor  of  58S»  S9°- 
eloquence,  which  had  been  founded  at  Athens. 
Philoftratus,  who  places  him  amongft  the  fo- 
phifts,  afcribes  to  him  a great  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  a tafte  for  what  was  well  or  ill 
wrote,  and  genius  enough  for  eloquence,  but 
little  art. 


Soli  n u s. 

C.  Julius  Solinus  has  left  us  a defcription  of 
the  earth,  under  the  name  of  Polyhiftor.  Vof-  VmT.  hifi, 
fius  relates  many  opinions  upon  the  time  when  Lac‘  3- 
this  author  lived,  and  concludes,  that  all  which 
can  be  faid  of  it  is,  that  he  preceded  St.  Jerom, 
who  cites  him,  that  is  to  fay,  after  the  firft  cen- 
tury, and  before  the  end  of  the  fourth.  His 
work  is  only  an  extradl  from  feveral  authors, 
particularly  Pliny  the  natural  id,  and  is  done 
with  no  great  genius  and  judgment. 


Philos- 
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Suidas. 
Ant.  J.  C. 
194. 


Eufeb.  in 
Hier. 


Phot, 
c.  44. 


There  were  many  fophifls  of  this  name.  We 
fhall  fpeak  here  only  of  him  who  wrote  the  life 
of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus.  He  was  one  of  the 
learned  men,  that  frequented  the  court  of  the 
emprefs  Julia,  the  wife  of  Severus.  He  pro- 
fefTed  eloquence  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at. 
Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Severus.  The  life  of 
Apollonius,  written  by  Damis,  the  molt  zea- 
lous of  his  difciples,  which  was  properly  no 
more  than  memoirs  very  meanly  compofed,  ha- 
ving fallen  into  Julia’s  hands,  fhe  gave  it  to 
Philoftratus,  who  from  thofe  memoirs,  and 
what  he  could  ext  raft  from  the  works  of  Apol- 
lonius himfelf,  and  other  writings,  compiled  the 
hiftory  we  have  of  him. 

Eufebius  afferts,  that  it  were  eafy  to  fhew, 
that  a great  part  of  his  narrations  contradict 
themfelves,  and  breath  nothing  but  fable  and 
romance.  Nor  is  he  afraid  to  add,  that  his 
whole  work  abounds  with  HCtions  and  falfities. 
Photius,  who  briefly  repeats  part  of  the  faCts  of 
this  hiftory,  treats  many  of  them  as  impertinent 
fables.  Suidas  fpeaks  or  them  to  the  fame  ef- 
fect. 

The  latter,  befides  the  life  of  Apollonius,  af- 
cribes  many  other  writings  to  Philoftratus,  and 
amongft  the  reft,  four  books  of  allegories  and 
defcriptions,  which  are  ftiil  extant,  and  have 
been  judged  a work  of  great  beauty,  well  iuf- 
tained,  and  wrote  with  all  the  delicacy  of  the 
Attick  tongue. 


Macro- 
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Macrobius, 

This  author,  at  the  head  of  his  works,  is  cal- 
led Aurelius  'Theodofius  Ambroftus  Macrobius.  To 
which  the  epithet  Illujlrtous  is  added,  peculiar  to 
thofe  advanced  to  the  highelt  dignities  of  the 
empire.  He  was  of  a country,  where  the  La- 
tin tongue  was  not  commonly  ipoke,  that  is  to 
lay,  of  Greece  or  of  the  Ealt,  and  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Theodofius  and  his  children. 

Though  it  is  not  certain  that  this  author  is 
the  Macrobius  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Hono- 
rius  and  Theodofius,  it  is,  however,  fcarce  to  be 
doubted,  but  he  lived  about  that  time,  as  all 
the  perfons  he  introduces  fpeaking  in  his  Satur- 
nalia lived  very  near  it. 

He  feigns  this  converfation,  in  order  to  col-  gatum  j; 
left  all  that  he  knew  of  antiquities,  which  he  1.  inPne- 
intended  for  the  inftruftion  of  his  fon  Euftathi-  bt. 
us,  to  whom  he  addreffes  it.  And  as  he  alTem- 
bles  in  it  all  the  greatefl  and  molt  learned  per- 
fons of  Rome  during  the  vacations  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia y he  gives  that  name  to  his  work.  He 
profeffes  to  relate  things  generally  in  the  exprefs 
words  of  the  authors  from  whom  he  extrafts 
them,  becaufe  his  view  in  it  was  not  to  difplay 
his  eloquence,  but  to  inftruft  his  fon  : befides 
which  being  a Greek,  it  was  not  entirely  eafy 
for  him  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  Latin.  Accord- 
ingly his  elocution  is  laid  to  be  neither  pure 
nor  elegant  •,  and  that  in  the  p adages  where  he 
fpeaks  himfelf,  a Greek  feems  talking  broken 
Latin.  As  for  the  matters  he  treats,  they  have 
their  beauty  and  erudition. 
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Befides  the  Saturnalia,  there  are  two  books 
of  Macrobius’s  upon  the  dream,  afcribed  by  Ci- 
cero to  Scipio,  done  alfo  for  his  fon  Euftathius, 
to  whom  he  addreffes  them. 

D O N A T US. 

Ant.  J.C.  Donatus  ( JElhis  Donatus ) whofe  fcholar 
554-  St.  Jerome  was,  taught  grammar  with  great 
reputation  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Conftantius. 

We  have  the  commentaries  upon  Virgil  and 
Terence,  which  are  pretended  to  be  the  fame,  af- 
cribed by  St.  Jerom  to  his  mafler  Donatus. 
The  bell  judges  believe,  that  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  of  his  in  the  comment  upon  Virgil,  but 
that  abundance  is  added  to  it  unworthy  fo  able 
an  hand.  As  to  the  comment  upon  Terence,  it 
is  attributed  to  Evanthius,  otherwife  called  Eu- 
graphius,  who  lived  at  the  fame  time.  Neither 
is  it  believed,  that  the  lives  of  thofe  two  poets 
are  done  by  Donatus.  We  have  fome  tradls 
upon  grammar  which  bear  his  name,  and  are 
efteemed. 


S e r v i u s . 

Servius  ( Maurus  Honor atus ) lived  about  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius.  He  is  known  by  the  comment  upon  Vir- 
gil afcribed  to  him.  It  is  the  general  opinion, 
that  this  piece  is  only  an  abridgement  extra  died 
from  the  work  of  the  true  Servius,  the  lofs  of 
which  thele  extradls  have  occafioned. 


Stob.®us* 
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S T O B JE  U S. 

Johannes  Stobaeus,  a Greek  author.  Jived  in 
the  fifth  century.  What  remains  of  his  collection, 
has  preferved  fome  curious  monuments  of  the 
antient  poets  and  philofophers.  It  is  believed, 
that  amongft  thefe  fragments  many  things  have 
been  added  by  thofe  who  came  after  him. 


C II  A P T E R III. 

Of  RHETORICIANS. 

* ' * • /. 

THOSE  who  made  it  their  profeflion  to 

teach  eloquence,  and  have  wrote  precepts 
upon  it,  are  called  Rhetoricians. 

Eloquence  is  the  art  of  fpeaking  well.  One 
might  believe  that  for  the  attainment  of  it,  it 
would  fuffice  to  hearken  to,  and  follow  the  voice 
of,  nature.  She  feems  to  dictate  to  us  what  it  is 
neceflary  to  fay,  and  often  even  the  manner  of 
faying  it.  Do  we  not  every  day  fee  a multitude 
of  perfons,  who  without  art  or  ftudy,  and  by 
the  pure  force  of  genius,  can  give  order,  peri- 
picuity,  eloquence,  and  above  all,  fine  fenfe 
to  their  difcourfe  ? What  more  is  wanting. 

It  is  * true,  that  without  the  aid  of  nature 
precepts  are  of  no  ufe  : but  it  is  as  true,  that 

* Illud  in  primis  teftan-  vante  natura.  V uintil . 1.  iJ 
dum  eft,  nihil  praecepta  at-  in  Froccm . 
cjuc  artes  valere  nift  adju- 
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they  very  much  fupport  and  (Lengthen  her,  in 
ferving  her  as  a rule  and  guide.  Precepts  are 
no  more  than  obfervations,  which  have  been 
made  upon  what  was  either  fine  or  defective  in 
diicourfe.  For,  as  * Cicero  very  well  obferves, 
eloquence  was  not  the  offspring  of  art,  but  art 
oi  eloquence.  Thefe  refiedtions,  reduced  to 
order,  formed  what  is  called  Rhetorick.  Now 
who  doubts,  but  they  may  be  of  great  fervice 
for  attaining  and  improving  the  talent  of 
{peaking. 

Quintilian,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Inftitu- 
tiones  Oratorio p,  enumerates  a confiderable  num- 
ber of  the  antient  rhetoricians,  as  well  Greek  as 
Latin.  I fiiall  expatiate  only  upon  thofe,  whofe 
names  and  hiftories  are  belt  known  , fhall 
flightly  pafs  over  others,  and  even  fay  nothing 
of  many.  Mr.  Gibert,  who  has  been  profefior 
of  rhetorick  in  the  college  of  Mazarine  almoft 
fifty  years  with  great  reputation,  and  has  feve- 
ral  times  filled,  and  always  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cels,  the  honourable  place  of  principal  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  has  compofed  a work  up- 
on the  fubjedt  I now  treat,  abounding  with  eru- 
dition, ot  which,  as  an  antient  friend,  he  has 
given  me  permiffion  to  make  all  the  ufe  I fhould 
think  fit. 

w 4 . 

* Non  cfTe  eloquentiam  Initium  dicendi  dcdit  na- 
ex  artificio,  led  artifieium  ex  tura  ; initium  artis  obferva- 
eloquentia  natum.  i . De  O-  tio.  Shiintil.  1.  3.  c.  2. 
rat.  n.  146. 
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Of  the  Greek  RHETORICIANS. 

Empedocles.  Cor  ax.  Tisias. 

EMPEDOCLES  of  Agrigentum,  a ce-  Quin  til. 

brated  philofopher,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  1.3.  c.  1. 
firft  that  had  any  knowledge  of  rhetorick  •,  and  £1C-  m 
Corax  and  Tifias , both  Sicilians,  are  faid  to  be 
the  firft  who  reduced  it  to  rules.  '1'hey  had 
many  dilciples,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Sophifts,  of  whom  we  ftiall  fpeak  in  the 
fequel. 


Plato. 

Though  Plato  feems  to  have  undertaken  to 
difcredit  rhetorick,  he juftly  deferves  to  be  ranked 
in  the  number  of  the  moft  excellent  rhetoricians, 
having  only  cenfured  and  ridiculed  thofe  who 
difhonoured  this  art  by  the  abufe  of  it,  and  the 
bad  tafte  of  eloquence  they  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce. The  folid  and  judicious  reflections, 
which  we  find  in  feveral  of  his  dialogues,  efpe-  / 
cially  in  the  Phtedrus  and  Gorgias,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a good  rhetorick,  and  contains  the 
moft  important  principles  of  it. 

/ 

. / 

Aristotl  e. 

Ariftotle  is  acknowledged  with  reafon  the 
chief  and  prince  of  rhetoricians.  His  rhetorick, 
divided  into  three  books,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered by  the  learned  as  a mafterpiece,  and  the 
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moil  confummate  treadle  that  ever  appeared 
upon  this  fubjeCt.  We  are  indebted  for  this 
work  to  its  author’s  jealoufy,  or  rather  emula- 
tion. * Ifocrates,  at  that  time  very  old,  taught 
eloquence  at  Athens  with  extraordinary  fuccefs, 
and  was  followed  by  a great  number  of  illuftri- 
ous  difciples.  I might  for  that  reafon  have 
given  him  place  amongft  the  rhetoricians  : but 
I refer  fpeaking  of  him  to  another  title.  So 
fliining  a reputation  alarmed  Ariftotle.  By 
an  happy  parody  to  a verfe  of  a Greek  tragedy, 
he  laid  to  himfelf : It  is  a Jhame  for  me  to  keep 
filencc , and  let  Ifocrates  fpeak. 


A i%pov  {rtt>J7ro!iv3  IrroKpoLT'/iV  Iolv  xlyuv* 


Till  then  he  had  folely  taught  philofophy  ; 
which  he  continued  to  do  only  in  the  mornings, 
and  opened  his  fchool  in  the  afternoon,  to  teach 
pupils  the  precepts  of  rhetorick. 

It  appears  that  Arilfotle  compofcd  feveral 
n yn  works  upon  rhetorick.  Cicero  fpeaks  in  more 
vent.  1. 2.  than  one  place  of  a collection,  in  which  this  T 

philofo- 


n.  6. 

De  Oral. 
1.2. n.  160. 


* Itaque  ipfe  Ariftoteles, 
•cum  florere  libcratcm  nobi- 
litate  difcipulorum  vidciet — * 
mutavit  repent c totam  for- 
mam  prepe  diiciplinae  lure, 
verfumquequemdam  de  Phi- 
loftete  paulo  fecus  dixit.  II- 
ie  enim  tacere  ait  fibi  effe 
turpe  cum  barbaris  ; hie  au- 
rem,  cum  Iibcratem  patere- 
Uir  dicere.  De  Or  at.  h 3. 
n,  141- 

I focratis  praeftan  tiffi  m i d i f- 
cipuli  fuerunt  in  ornni  fludi- 


orum  genpre  ; eoque  jam  fe- 
n io  re  — — pome  r i d i an  is  i c ho  - 
lis  Arifloteks  praecipere  ar- 
tem  oratoriam  ccepit.  Quint. 
1.  3.  c.  1. 

•f  Nominatim  cujufque 
praccepta  magna  conquiiita 
cura  perfpicue  conicripfit, 
atque  enodata  diligenter  ex- 
poluit  ; ac  tantum  inven- 
toribus  ipfis  fuavitate  & bre- 
vitate  dicendi  prasflitit,  ut 
nemo  illorum  praccepta  ex 
ipforum  libris  cognofeat ; led 

omnes. 
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philofopher  had  inferted  all  the  precepts  of  that 
art  which  had  appeared  from  Tifias,  whom  he 
confiders  as  the  inventor  of  if,  to  his  own  times  ; 
and  had  treated  them  with  fuch  elegance,  per- 
fpicuity,  and  order,  that  people  no  longer  had 
recourfe  to  their  authors  lor  them,  but  only  to 
Ariftotle. 

Immediately  after  Ariftotle’s  rhetorick,  con- 
filling  of  three  books,  there  is  another  entitu- 
led,  Rhetorica  ad  Alexandra m,  as  addrefted  to  » 
Alexander,  and  compofed  exprefsly  for  him. 

But  all  the  learned  agree  chat  it  is  not  Arifto- 
tle’s. 

He  had  compofed  fome  books  upon  this  fub- 
je6l  in  the  name  of  Theode&es.  What  Vale- 
rius Maximus  relates  on  this  head,  would  do  no 
honour  to  Ariftotle,  il  it  were  true.  He  tells 
us,  that  to  pleale  Theodedtes,  one  of  his  difci- 
oles,  for  whom  he  had  a particular  regard,  he 
had  made  him  a prefent  of  thefe  books,  and 
given  him  leave  to  publilh  them  in  his  own 
name  : but  that  afterwards  repenting  his  having 
inconfiderately  transferred  his  glory  to  another, 
he  declared  himfelf  the  author  of  them.  Ac-  j^,  c 
cordingly  he  cites  them  as  his  in  his  rhetorick.  p. 

It  continued  a doubt  to  the  time  of  Quintilian,  Quintil. 
whether  this  work  was  wrote  by  Ariftotle  or  2 c 'y 
Theodedtes. 

However  it  were,  his  rhetorick,  which  is 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  no  body  difputes. 
being  his,  is  the  moll  generally  efteemed  of  all 
his  works,  for  its  wonderful  order,  the  folidity 

onnes,  qui,  quod  illi  pra:ci-  to  commodiorem  exp'.icato- 
piant,  vclint  intelligerc,  ad  rcm  conveitantur.  Pe  In- 
hunc  quali  ad  qucmdam  mul-  vent. 
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of  the  reflections  incorporated  with  the  pre- 
cepts, and  the  profound  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  which  appears  particularly  in  his 
rreatife  upon  the  manners  and  pafiions.  Maf- 
ters  whole  province  it  is  to  teach  youth  elo- 
quence, cannot  ftudy  fo  excellent  a book  too 
much,  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  his  Poeticks, 

Anaximenes. 

Anaximenes  of  Lampfacus  is  generally  taken 
for  the  author  of  the  rhetorick  addrefied  to 
Alexander.  It  has  its  merit,  but  is  very  much 
inferior  to  that  of  Ariftotle.  He  wrote  upon 
many  other  fubjeCts.  _ 

Dionysius  Halicarnasseus. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnafleus  is  of  the  firft  rank 
amongft  the  hiftorians  and  rhetoricians.  I con- 
fider  him  in  this  place  only  under  the  latter  de- 
nomination. 

Soon  after  Auguftus  had  terminated  the  civil 
wars,  about  the  187th  olympiad,  and  twenty 
eight  years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  Dionyfius  of 
Halicarnafleus  came  to  fettle  at  Rome,  where  he 
Vol.  II-  refided  twenty  eight  years.  It  is  believed, 
P -2i,&64-  fr0m  fome  paflages  in  his  writings,  that  he 
taught  rhetorick  there  either  publickly  or  in 
private. 

All  that  he  wrote  upon  this  head  is  not  come 
down  to  us.  We  have  a treatife  of  this  author 

upon  the  difpofition  of  words,  another  upon  the 
Art  ; a third,  which  is  not  perfeft,  of  the  cha- 
racters cf.  the  ancient  writers , and  elpecially  the 

orators.  In  the  firft  part  he  fpeaks  of  Lyftas , 

Ifocrates , 
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Ifocrates , and  I fans ; in  the  fecond  he  treated 
of  Demofthenes , Hyper  ides,  and  Af chines  •,  no- 
thing remains  offc,  but  what  relates  to  De- 
mofthenes, nor  is  that  fragment  entire.  He 
adds  alfo  fomething  on  Dinarchus.  Two  let- 
ters follow  : the  one  to  Ammaeus,  wherein  he 
examines  whether  Demofthenes  formed  himfelf  upon 
Ariflotle's  rhetorick  •,  the  other  to  one  Pompeius, 
wherein  he  gives  an  account  of  what  he  thinks 
vicious  in  Plato's  diplion  : We  have  ftill  his  com- 
parifons  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Xeno- 
phon, Philiftus,  and  Theopompus.  And  laftly, 
we  have  his  reflections  upon  what  forms  the  pe- 
culiar char  abler  of  Thucydides.  The  end  of  thele 
laft  works  is  to  make  known  the  characters  of 
the  authors  of  whom  he  fpeaks,  and  to  fhew 
wherein  they  are  and  are  not  imitable. 

What  we  have  of  this  author’s  is  not  there- 
fore a rhetorick  in  form,  but  fragments  of  rhe- 
torick, or  certain  points  of  that  art,  which  he 
thought  fit  to  treat. 

His  enquiry  into  the  molt  celebrated  writers 
of  antiquity,  and  the  judgment  he  paflfes  on 
them,  may  be  of  great  ufe  informing  the  tafte. 

It  is  true,  we  are  fhocked  at  firfh  with  the  li- 
berty he  takes  in  arraigning  certain  articles  of 
Plato  and  Thucydides,  for  whom,  in  other 
refpeefts,  he  profefies  the  higheft:  efteem  and  re- 
gard. It  would  be  very  ufeful,  and  not  difa- 
greeable  to  the  reader,  to  enter  into  the  exaeft 
difeuffion  of  his  judgments,  and  to  examine, 
without  prejudice,  and  with  attention,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  founded  in  reafon  and  truth. 
Neither  the  plan  of  my  work,  nor  the  medio- 
crity of  my  talents,  admit  me  to  think  of  fuch 

an 
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Vol.  II. 

p.  120, 

* 37>  161. 


Vol.  II. 

P-  80,  Si. 


an  undertaking.  Our  author  declares  in  feve- 
ral  pafiages,  that  it  is  neither  the  defire  to  exalt 
himfelf,  nor  to  depreciate  others,  that  are  his 
motive  and  guide  in  his  criticifms,  but  the  fin- 
cere  intent  of  being  ufetul  to  his  readers : which 
is  an  happy  difpofition  for  forming  right  judg- 
ments. 

A very  fhort  fragment  which  remains  of  his, 
fhews  us  his  motive  for  compofing  his  tieatifes 
of  rhetorick  : this  was  the  defire  of  contributing 
to  the  eftablilhment  of  good  tafle  in  regard  to 
eloquence.  From  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  king  of  Macedon,  it  had  buffered  great 
alterations  in  Greece,  and  by  an  imperceptible, 
but  always  encreafing,  decline,  it  was  at  laft 
funk  to  fuch  an  ebb,  that  it  could  fcarce  be 
known  for  itfelf.  We  fhall  fee  int’nefequel, 
that  this  alteration  and  decay  began  by  Deme- 
trius Phalereus.  Inftead  of  that  manly  and  na- 
tural beauty,  that  noble  and  antient  fimplicity, 
that  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  wrhich  had  ac- 
quired it  univerfal  refpedl  and  unlimited  empire 
over  the  minds  and  paffions  of  mankind  *,  its  ri- 
val, I mean  Falfe  Eloquence,  from  the  delight- 
ful regions  of  Afia,  tacitly  laboured  to  fupplant 
it,  made  ufe  of  paint  and  glaring  colours  for 
that  purpofe,  and  affumed  fuch  ornaments  as 
were  beft  fuited  to  dazzle  the  eyes,  and  illude 
the  mind.  This  laft-comer,  with  no  other  me- 
rit than  that  of  a fplendid  but  vain  attire,  tho3 
a ftranger,  at  length  eftablifhed  herfelf  in  all 
the  cities  of  Greece,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  o- 


ther,  a native  of  the  country,  who  law  herfelf 
expofcd  to  the  oblivion,  contempt,  and  even 
intuits  of  thofe,  who  had  formerly  fo  long  and 
fo  iuftly  admired  her.  Our  author,  in  this 

point. 
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point,  compares  Greece  to  an  houfe,  wherein  a 
concubine  of  art  and  addrefs,  who  by  her 
charms  and  infinuations  has  gained  an  entire  af- 
cendant  over  the  hufband,  has  introduced  difor- 
der  and  depravity,  and  governs  without  con- 
troul ; whilft  the  lawful  wife,  become  in  fome 
meafure  a Have,  has  the  affliction  to  fee  herfelf 
defpifed  and  negleCted,  and  is  every  day  re- 
duced to  fuffer  the  moft  fenfible  affronts  and  in- 
dignities. He  obferves  with  joy,  that  found  e- 
loquence  has  for  fome  time  refumed  her  antient 
credit,  and  compelled  her  rival  in  her  turn  to 
give  her  place.  All  he  fays  here  regards  Greece ; 
and  he  alcribes  fo  happy  a change  to  the  good 
tafte  which  then  prevailed  at  Rome,  from 
whence  it  had  already  diffufed  itfelf,  and  daily 
would  continue  to  do  fo  more  and  more,  into  all 
the  cities  of  Greece,  that  emulated  each  other 
in  imitating  the  example  of  the  reigning  city, 
ft  was  to  contribute  to  this  revival  of  eloquence 
in  his  country,  that  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus 
compofed  all  his  books  upon  rhetorick  : a lau- 
dable motive,  and  well  worthy  of  a good  and 
zealous  citizen.  u 


H ERMOGENE  S. 

_ Hermogenes  was  a native  of  Tarfus  in  Cili-  Philoftr. 
cia,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  <le  vi.t- 
Antoninus.  That  prince  having  had  the  curio-  ?ophift' 
fity  to  hear  his  lectures,  was  charmed  with  them,  '2'p'575' 
and  made  him  great  prelents.  He  began  to 
profefs  rhetorick  at  the  fifteenth  year°of  his 
age  ; and  was  but  eighteen  when  he  compofed 
ff s boo iv  upon  it,  which  is  eftccmed  a very 
good  work  by  the  learned.  But,  by  a very  fin- 
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gular  event,  at  the  age  of  four  and  twenty,  he 
became  ftupid,  and  continued  fo  during  the  reft 
ol  his  life.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century. 


Aphthonius. 

Aphthonius  lived  about  the  end  of  the  fecond 
age  of  the  church,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
third.  Inftead  of  writing  upon  rhetorick,  as 
others  had  done,  only  for  thole  who  had  made 
fome  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of 
that  art,  in  order  to  perfect  them  in  it •,  Aph- 
thonius wrote  folely  for  children,  his  precepts 
extending  no  farther  than  the  compofitions  he  be- 
lieved it  necefiary  for  them  to  make,  to  prepare 
them  for  what  was  greateft  in  eloquence. 

Longinus. 

Dionyfius  Longinus  was  a native  of  Athens, 
but  by  defcCnt  of  Syria.  Though  he  excelled 
very  much  in  philofophy,  Plotinus  fays  howe- 
ver, that  he  was  lefs  a philofopher  than  a man 
of  letters  : and  indeed  it  was  by  the  latter  par- 
ticularly he  acquired  the  greateft  reputation.  He 
had  abundance  of  erudition,  and  the  moft  re- 
fined, exact,  and  folid  difcernment  in  judging 
works  of  wit,  and  remarking  their  beauties  and 
defeats. 

Of  all  his  works,  time  has  left  us  only  his 
treatife  of  the  Sublime , which  is  one  of  the  fineft 
f ragments  of  antiquity.  W e have  Mr.  Boileau’s 
excellent  tranflation  of  it,  which  has  more  the 
air  of  an  original  than  a copy,  has  made  all 
the  world  judges  of  its  merit,  and  has  juftified 
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the  general  efteem  the  learned  always  had  for 
its  author.  Crecilius  , who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Auguftus,  had  before  compofed  a treatife 
upon  the  Sublime  : but  he  had  contented  him- 
felf  with  explaining  what  it  was,  without  lay- 
ing down  any  rules  for  attaining  that  fublimity, 
which  does  not  fo  much  perfuade,  as  ravifh  and 
tranfport  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  the 
latter  point  Longinus  undertakes  to  treat  in  his 
work . 

Amongft  the  examples  which  he  gives  of 
this  fhining  and  magnificent  manner  of  ftile,  he 
fpeaks  of  Moles  in  thefe  terms  : “ The  legif- 
“•  lator  of  the  Jews,  who  was  no  common 
“ perfon,  having  extremely  well  conceived  the 
“ grandeur  and  power  of  God,  exprefles  them 
“ in  all  their  dignity  in  the  beginning  of  his 
“ laws,  in  thefe  words : God  /aid,  let  there  he 
‘ ‘ light  and  there  was  light : Let  the  earth  be 
“ and  the  earth  was  ”.  * 


Longinus  taught  Zenobia  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, who  efpoiffed  the  celebrated  Odenatus,  ' 
king  of  Palmyra,  and  afterwards  emperor  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  faid,  that  he  advifed  that  Aurel 
princefs  to  write  the  haughty  letter  ihe  fent  the  Via.  in 
emperor  Aurelian,  during  the  fiege  of  Palmy-  Aure1- 


* In  the  French  the  < words 
arey  Que  la  lumicre  fe  faffe, 
& la  lumiere  fe  fit  ; Que  la 
terre  fe  fit,  elle  fut  faite. 
Mr.  Ro  hn  fay there  is  snore 
energy  and  fublimity  in  the 
Hebrew,  which  has  literally , 
Que  la  lumiere  foit,  & la 
lumicre  fut:  Let  there  be 
light  and  there  was  light  ; 


exaFtly  as  in  the  Engli/h  Oder- 
fan.  The  word  fa  ire,  conti- 
nues he , ferns  to  isnply  fome 
effort,  and  a fucceffion  eftime ; 
whereas  the  terms,  Que  la 
lumiere  foit.  Sc  la  lumiere 
fut ; Let  there  be  light  and 
there  was  light,  exprefs  bet- 
ter a rapid  obedience  to  the 
Lord  of  haturc  s command. 
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ra  and  that  it  was  for  that  reafon  Aurelian 
Zos.  1. 1.  cauied  him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  luffered 
that  fentence  with  great  fortitude,  confoling 
thofe  who  exprefled  their  grief  for  his  deltiny 


There  is  a treatife  in  Greek  upon  Elocution , 
which,  though  a very  fmall  fragment  of  rheto- 
rick,  is  however  of  fufficient  value  to  do  ho- 
nour to  its  author,  and  is  alcribed  to  a perfon 
whofe  name  refledts  no  lefs  honour  upon  the 
work  : this  is  the  famous  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
fo  called  from  the  Athenian  port  Phalerus,  where 
he  was  born.  The  criticks  do  not  however  en- 
tirely agree  that  this  work  was  his  •,  fome  of 
whom  attribute  it  to  Demetrius  Alexandrinus, 
an  author  of  much  later  date  than  the  former ; 
and  others  believe  it  to  have  been  wrote  by  Dio- 
nyfius  Halicarnaffeus.  Mr.  Gibert  proves,  by 
a very  judicious  examination  of  the  work  itfelf, 
its  (f  ile  and  principles,  that  it  was  not  compofed 
by  Demetrius  Phalereus. 


Demetriu  s. 


arte 
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A R T I C L E II. 

Of  the  Latin  RH  E TORICIANS. 

IT  was  not  without  difficulty  and  oppofition, 
that  the  Latin  rhetoricians  iucceeded  in  efta- 
bliffiing  themfelves  at  Rome.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  city,  folely  intent  in  the  firft  ages  up- 
on eftabliffiing  its  power,  and  extending  its 
conquefts,  did  not  apply  itfelf  at  all  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  polite  arts  and  fciences.  Four  or  five 
hundred  years  elapfed,  before  they  were  in  any 
efteem  at  Rome.  Philofophy  was  abfolutely 
unknown  there,  as  well  as  all  other  * eloquence, 
but  that  which  proceeds  from  nature  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  genius,  without  the  aid  of  art  or  pre- 
cepts. The  Grecian  philofophers  and  rhetorici- 
ans who  went  to  Rome,  carried  thither  with 
them  the  tafte  for  the  arts  which  they  profeflfed. 

We  have  feen  that  Paulus  iEmilius,  in  the  tour  An.  Rom. 
he  made  into  Greece  after  having  conquered  5^3- 
Perfeus  the  laft  king  of  Macedonia,  demanded  ,5- 
of  the  Athenians,  that  they  would  chufe  him 
an  excellent  philofopher  to  finifh  the  education 
of  his  children. 

This  cuftom  had  taken  place  for  fotne  time  An.  Rom. 
before  at  Rome ; but  was  foon  interrupted 
an  edidt,  palled  in  the  confulfhip  of  Strabo  dnu  , 
Meffala,  by  which  it  was  decreed,  that  all  phi-  Sueton.  de 
lofophers  and  rhetoricians  ffiould  quit  Rome ; clar.  rhet. 

C.  I. 

* Primd  quidcm  Roma-  cogitatione  poterant,  confe- 
tti, qui  nullum  artis  prse-  quebantur.  Cm.  1.  i.  de  O- 
ccptum  eife  arbitrarentur,  iat.  n 14. 
tantum,  quantum  ingenio  Sc 


by  591- 
1 Ant.  J.  C. 


exercifes 
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exerciies  in  their  way,  unknown  till  then,  gi- 
ving offence  to  the  ftate. 

Live  or  fix  years  after  this  edict  ambafladors 
arrived  at  Rome  from  Athens  upon  a particular 
affair.  All  the  young  Romans,  who  had  any 
take  for  ftudy,  went  to  vifit  them,  and  were 
tranfported  with  admiration  on  hearing  them 
difcourfe.  Carneades  efpecially,  one  of  thofe 
ambafladors , in  whofe  eloquence  force  li- 
nked with  abundance  of  grace  and  delicacy,  ac- 
quired extraordinary  reputation.  The  whole 
city  rung  with  his  praife.  It  was  univerfally 
talked,  that  a Greek  was  arrived  of  admira- 
ble talents ; that  his  great  knowledge  made  him 
more  than  man  ; and  that  his  equally  animated 
and  delightful  eloquence  infpired  fuch  an  ardour 
for  ftudy  in  youth,  as  induced  them  to  renounce 
all  other  pleasures  and  avocations.  The  Romans 
faw  with  great  fatisfa&ion  their  children  addift 
themfelves  to  the  Greek  erudition  paflionately 
attached  to  thefe  wonderful  perions.  Cato 
only,  as  foon  as  this  love  of  learning  began  to 
gain  ground  in  the  city,  was  much  concerned  at 
it ; apprehending,  that  the  ambition  and  emula- 
tion of  youth  might  be  engrofled  by  it,  and  that 
in  confequence  they  might  prefer  the  glory  of 
fpeaking,to  that  of  adding,  well.  But  when  he  law 
that  the  difcourfes  of  thefe  philofophers,  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  one  of  the  fenators,  were  in  great 
vogue  throughout  the  w'hole  city,  and  were  read 
with  univerfal  applaufe  ; he  employed  all  his 
credit  in  the  fenate  to  terminate  the  affair  which 
had  brought  the  ambaflfadors  to  Rome,  and  to 
haften  their  departure.  “ Let  them  return  to 
“ their  fchools,  faid  he,  and  teach  there  as  long 

“ as  they  pleafe,  the  children  of  the  Greeks : 

“ but 
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but  let  the  Roman  youth  hear  nothing  with- 
“ in  thebe  walls  except  the  laws  and  the  magif- 
« trates,  as  they  did  before  their  arrival.”  As 
if  the  Study  of  philofophy  and  eloquence  was 
incompatible  with  obedience  to  the  laves  and 
magistrates. 

The  * departure  and  abfence  ol  thefe  philo- 
fophers  did  not  extinguish  the  ardor  for  Study, 
which  their  difeourfes  had  infpired.  The  taite 
for  eloquence  became  the  univerfal  paflion  of  the 
Roman  youth  ; and  far  from  abating  the  de- 
fire of  military  glory,  as  Cato  had  apprehended, 
it  only  ferved  to  exalt  its  value  and  merit.  We 
may  judge  of  this  from  what  history  tells  us  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  who  lived  at  that  time. 
He  was  of  fo  refined  and  delicate  a tafte  in  re- 
gard to  polite  learning,  that,  as  well  as  Laslius, 
he  was  fufpected  of  having  Some  Share  in  writing 
Terence's  comedies,  the  moft  perfect  work  we 
have  in  that  kind.  He  had  always  with  him 
perfons  •(■  of  the  firSt  rank  in  learning,  as  Pause  - 
tius  and  Polybius,  who  accompanied  him  even 
in  the  field.  The  latter  informs  us,  that  Scipio, 
whilffc  very  young,  and  confequently  even  at 
the  time  we  Speak  of,  had  a very  llrong  inclina- 
tion for  the  fciences,  and  that  abundance  of 
learned  men  in  every  kind  came  daily  from 
Greece  to  Rome.  Now  was  Scipio  the  worfe 
captain,  for  having  been  a man  of  letters  ? 


* Auditis  oratoribus  G ne- 
cls,  cognitifque  corurri  li te- 
ns, adhibitifque  doftoribus, 
incredibili  quodam  noftri 
homines  diccndi  lludio  fla- 
graverunt.  Lib.  i.deOrat. 
n.  14. 


t Scipio  tam  elegans  libe- 
ral ium  ftudiorum  omniique 
dodrinse  8c  auftor  & admira- 
tor  fait,  ut  Polybium  r’anse- 
tiumque,  praeceilentes  inge- 
nio  viros,  domi  militiasque 
fecum  habuerit.  Veil  Paterc. 
1.  1.  c.  13. 

Q From 
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_ Fro  m that  time  the  ftudy  of  eloquence,  du- 
ring aknoft  fifty  years,  was  fo  highly  efteemed 
-at  Rome,  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
mod  effectual  methods  for  attaining  the  higheft 
dignities  in  the  commonwealth.  But  it  was 
taught  only  by  the  Greek  rhetoricians  : whence 
all  the  exercifes,  by  which  the  youth  were 
formed,  were  made  in  a foreign  language,  and 
in  the  mean  time  that  of  the  country,  that  is  to 
fay  the  Latin  tongue,  was  almofl  univerfally 
negledted.  Who  does  not  perceive  how  much 
this  cuftom,  if  I may  venture  to  fry  fo,  was 
contrary  to  right  reafon  and  good  fcnfe  ? For 
after  all,  it  was  in  Latin  that  thefe  young  per- 
fons  were  one  day  to  plead  at  the  bar,  to  ha- 
rangue the  people,  and  give  their  opinions  in 
the  fenate : it  was  therefore  in  Latin  they 
ought  to  have  been  taught  to  fptak  and  com- 
pofe.  I do  not  fay,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  ex- 
clude compolitions  in  Greek.  As  they  could 
find  no  perfect  models  of  eloquence  but  in  the 
Gi'eek  orators,  it  was  abfolutely  proper  for 
them  to  ftudy  that  language  thoroughly,  and  to 
compofe  in  Greek,  in  order  to  form  themfelves 
De  c’ar  upon  fuch  excellent  models.  Cicero  ufed  this 
Out.  n.  cuftom,  even  when  more  advanced  in  years, 
3;o.  for  which  he  gives  this  reafon  : “ I did  this, 
“ lays  he,  becaufe  the  Greek  language,  fup- 
“ plying  more  ornaments,  accuftomed  me  to 
“ compofe  in  the  lame  manner  in  Latin.  Be- 
lides  Undying  under  fuch  great  makers  of  e- 
loquence,  who  were  all  Greeks,  it  would  not 
“ have  been  in  their  power  to  have  inftruded 
“ and  corrected  my  compofitions,  if  I had  not 

“ made  them  in  Greek.”  But  he  tells  us,  that 

he 
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he  united  them  alfo  with  Latin  exercifes,  though 
lefs  frequently. 

I have  faid  that  Cicero  was  at  that  time  fome- 
thing  advanced  in  life.  For  we  fhall  foon  fee, 
that  he  compofed  his  firft  fludies  only  in  Greek, 
the  Latin  rhetoricians  not  being  yet  eftablifhed 
at  Rome,  or  having  but  very  lately  began  to 
teach  there.  This  it  is  time  to  explain,  with 
which  I fhall  introduce  my  account  or  the  La- 
fn  rhetoricians,  of  whom  I am  to  fpeak  in  this 
article. 

L.  Plotius  Gallus. 

Cuftom  has  a kind  of  defpotick  ftvay,  and 
does  not  give  place  even  to  reafon  and  experi- 
ence without  exceeding  difficulty.  Suetonius,  p>e  clar. 
upon  the  authority  of  Cicero,  in  a letter  which  rhet.c  z. 
is  loft,  informs  us,  that  L.  Plotius  Gallus  was  An-  Rom- 
the  firft  who  taught  rhetorick  at  Rome  in  the  . c 
Latin  tongue.  This  he  did  with  great  fucceft, 
and  had  a great  concourfe  of  hearers. 

Cicero,  at  that  time  very  young,  fludied  Pint.  ip. 
rhetorick,  but  under  Greek  mafters,  who  alone  (-iC- 
till  then  had  taught  it  at  Rome  He  had  ac-  p' 
quired  fo  great  a reputation  amongft  his  fellow 
pupils,  that  out  of  particular  diftinttion,  and  to 
do  him  honour,  when  they  left  the  fchools,  they 
always  placed  him  in  the  midfl  of  them  ; and 
the  fathers  of  thofe  children,  who  every  day 
heard  them  extol  the  pregnancy  of  his  wit,  and 
the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  went  expreftly  to 
the  fchools  to  be  witnefles  of  them  in  perfon, 
not  being  able  to  believe  all  the  great  things  re- 
lated of  him. 
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It  was  at  this  time  * Plotius  opened  a rheto- 
rick-fcnool  at  Rome.  Ail  the  Roman  youth, 
that  had  tne  leak  take  of  eloquence,  were  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  hearing  him.  Cicero,  then 
but  fourteen  years  old,  would  gladly  have  fol- 
lowed that  example,  and  improved  from  the 
leffons  of  this  new  maker,  whole  reputation 
was  very  great  throughout  the  whole  city  •,  and 
was  fen  lib  ly  concerned  on  being  debarred  that 
liberty.  “ I was  prevented,  lays  he,  by  the 
authority  and  advice  of  the  mold  learned 
perfons,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  the  ex- 
“ ercifes  of  rhetorick  in  the  Greek  tongue 
were  better  adapted  to  forming  the  minds  of 
youth.” 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  Cicero  means 
Craffus  in  this  place : he  explains  himlelf  more 
clearly  in  another,  where  he  fays,  that  whilk 
he  was  very  young,  he  ftudied  with  his  couftns, 
the  fons  of  Aculeo,  under  makers  chofen  ac- 
cording to  the  take  and  advice  of  Cralfus. 

The  Latin  rhetoricians  were  in  great  ekeem 
at  Rome,  and  their  fchools  much  frequented  : 
but  a terrible  korm  foon  role  up  againk  them. 
Thecenfors,  Domitius  fEnobarbus  and  Licinius 
Craffus,  pafled  an  edict  in  regard  to  them,  the 
tenor  of  which  Suetonius  has  preferved.  4‘  We 
•“  have  been  informed,  fays  thofe  cenfors,  that 
“ there  are  perfons,  who  under  the  name  of 


u 


C4 


* Equidem  memoria  te- 
neo,  pueris  nobis  primum 
Latine  docere  ccepiffe  JLuci- 
u m Flo tiu m quondam  : ad 
quern  cum  fieret  concurfus, 
quod  ftudiofiflimus  quilque 
apud  eum  exerceretur,  dole* 


bam  mi  hi  idem  non  lice  re. 
Continebar  autem  do£liffimo- 
rum  hominum  au£loritate,qui 
exiftimabant  Grascis  exerci- 
tationibus  ali  melius  ingenia 
poffe.  Cic.  apud  Sueton.  ds 
clar . Rhet . c.  2. 

“ Latin 
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“ Latin  rhetoricians,  fet  themieives  up  for 
“ teachers  of  a new  art,  and  that  youth  affem- 
ble  in  their  fchools,  where  they  pafs  -whole 
“ days  in  idlenefs.  Our  anceftors  have  deli- 
“ vered  down  to  us,  what  they  defired  their 
“ children  lhould  be  taught,  and  to  what 
“ fchools  they  fhould  go.  Thefe  new  efta- 
“ blifhments,  fo  oppofite  to  the  cuftoms  and 
“ ufages  of  our  forefathers,  are  not  pleafing 
“ to  us,  and  appear  contrary  to  difcipline  and 
“ good  order.  Wherefore  we  think  it  incum- 
“ bent  on  us  to  notify  this  our  opinion,  as  well 
“ to  thofe  who  have  opened  fuch  fchools,  as  to 
“ fuch  as  frequent  them,  and  to  declare  that 
“ fuch  innovation  is  not  agreeable  to  us.” 


The  Craflus,  of  whom  I have  hitherto  fpoke, 
is  one  of  the  perfons,  whom  Cicero  introduces 
in  his  books  de  oratcre.  That  dialogue  is  fup-  An.  Rom 
pofed  to  have  pafled  two  years  after  the  cenfor-  (6z 
fhip  of  Craflus.  He  makes  an  apology  in  it 
for  his  edidt  againft  the  Latin  rhetoricians.  “ I 


J c 


(.( 


4C 
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fllenced  * them,  fays  he,  not  to  oppofe,  as 
fome  have  reproached  me,  the  progrefs  of 
youth  in  eloquence,  but  on  the  contrary,  to 


* Etiam  Latin  i,  fi  diis 
placet,  hoc  biennio  magiftri 
dicendi  extiterunt ; quos  ego 
cenfor  edidto  meo  fuftuleram  : 
non  quo  (ut  nefcio  quos  di- 
cere  ajebant ) acui  ingenia 
adolcfcentium  noilem  ; fed 
contra,  ingenia  obtundi  no- 
lui,  corroborari  impudenti- 
am.  Nam  apud  Grecos, 
cuicui  modo  eflent,  vidc- 
bam  tamen  cfle,  pnetcrhanc 
cxercitationem  iingtite,  doc- 


trinam  aliquam  & humani- 
tatem  d gnam  fe  entia.  Hos 
verb  novos  rnagiltros  nir.il 
in  tell  igcbain  poffe  clocere, 
nifi  ut  auderent  : quod,  e- 
tiam  cum  bonis  rebus  con- 
junftum,  per  fe  ipfunr  eft 
magnopere  iugiendum.  Hoc 
cum  unum  traderetur,  8c 
cum  impudentiae  luduseftet, 
putavi  eft'e  ccnforis,  ne  lon- 
gius  id  ferperet,  providere. 
Lu.  3.  de  or  at  n 93,  94. 

* 4 
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“ prevent  their  minds  from  being  corrupted 
“ and  lflupified,  and  their  contracting  prefump- 
“ tion  and  impudence.  For  indeed  I obferved, 
“ that  amongft  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  how  in- 
“ different  foever  their  merit,  befides  the  exer- 
“ cife  of  fpeaking,  in  which  their  profeflion 
“ properly  confifts,  there  always  was  a fund  of 
“ folid  and  eftimable  knowledge.  But  I did 
“ not  conceive  that  our  youth  could  acquire 
“ any  thing  under  thefe  new  matters,  unlefs  it 
‘ ‘ were  bolunefs  and  confidence,  always  blame- 
“ able,  even  when  united  with  other  good  qua- 
“ lities.  As  this  therefore  was  all  they  could 
“ learn  of  them,  and  their  fchools,  to  fpeak 
properly,  were  only  fchools  of  impudence, 
“ l thought  it  my  duty,  as  cenfor,  to  put  a 
“ flop  to  fuch  abules,  and  prevent  their  perni- 
“ cious  confequences.” 

All  I have  hitherto  faid,  proves  how  liable, 
in  point  of  erudition  and  fcience,  new  methods 
and  efiablithments  are  to  obftacles  and  contra- 
dictions, even  from  perfons  of  the  greateft  merit, 
and  of  the  beft  intentions  in  other  reipeCts.  But 
utility  and  truth  at  left  prevail,  and  open  them- 
feives  a way  thro’  all  the  difficulties  that  oppofe. 
them.  When  thefe  ftorms  and  troubles  are 
blown  over  ; when  prejudices,  frequently  blind 
and  precipitate,  have  given  place  to  fcricus 
and  calm  reflection  ; and  things  are  examined 
with  temper  and  in  cool  blood,  we  are  furprized 
that  practices  fb  ufeful  in  themfelves  fhould  have 
been  capable  of  meeting  with  iuch  oppofition. 
This  is  the  fate,  though  of  a different  kind, 
the  phiiofophy  of  Defcartes  experienced  amongft 
us,  which  was  at  fir  ft  attacked  fo  warmly,  and 
is  now7  almofl:  univ'erfilly  approved. 
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The  fame  happened  at  Rome  in  regard  to 
the  Latin  rhetoricians.  They  perceived  at 
length  how  confident  it  was  with  right  reafon 
and  good  fenfe,  to  form  and  exercife  youth  for 
eloquence  in  the  language  they  were  always  to 
fpeak  ; and  after  thefe  firft  fhocks,  the  fchooLs 
of  the  Latin  rhetoricians  were  eftabiifhed  in  tran- 
quillity, and  did  not  a little  contribute  to  the 
amazing  progrcfs  ol  the  ftudy  of  eloquence  in 
the  fucceeding  years. 

The  Greek  rhetoricians,  however,  were  not 
neglected,  and  had  a great  fhare  in  the  in> 
provement  of  which  I have  been  fpeak ing.  It 
is  furprizing  to  cor.fider  the  ardour  and  paffion, 
with  which  the  Roman  youth  went  to  hear  thefe 
makers,  and  even  when  of  more  advanced 
years.  Cicero  had  begun  to  appear  at  the  bar  De  clar. 
in  his  twenty  fixth  year.  His  pleadings  for  S.  ora^'n- 
Rofcius  Amerinus  acquired  him  an  extraordi-  * 
nary  reputation.  Molo,  the  celebrated  Greek 
rhetorician,  came  to  Rome  about  this  time  as  a 
deputy  from  the  Rhodians.  Cicero,  highly  ca- 
pable as  he  already  was,  became  his  difciple, 
and  thought  himfelf  happy  and  honoured  in  re- 
ceiving lefibns  from  him.  After  having  plead-  Ibid.  n. 
ed  two  years,  his  health,  or  perhaps  realons  of  3 >5»  im- 
policy, having  obliged  him  to  fufpend  his  ap- 
plication to  bufinefs,  and  to  make  a voyage  in- 
to Greece  and  Afia,  befides  the  feveral  makers 
of  eloquence  whom  he  heard  at.  Athens  and  elfe- 
where,  he  went  exprefsly  to  Rhodes  to  put 
himfelf  again  under  the  difciplirie  of  Molo  *,  in 
order  that  fo  excellent  a mailer  might  take 
pains  in  reforming,  and  in  a manner,  in  new- 
moulding  his  If  if-  : Apollonio  Molohi  Je  Rhodi  Quintil. 
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rurfus  formandum  ac  velut  recoquendum  dedit. 
Molo  * was  an  exceeding  good  pleader,  and 
compofed  very  finely  : but  his  principal  happi- 
nefs  lay  in  difeerningand  exploding  the  defeats  in 
the  ftile  ol  thofe,  who  applied  themfelves  to  him, 
and  he  had  a wonderful  happinels  in  correcting 
them,  by  the  wife  advice  and  folid  inftructions 
he  gave  them.  He  endeavoured,  for  I dare  not 
fay  he  efFefted  it  ( fays  Cicero)  to  correft  and 
reftrain  a vicious  redundance  in  my  ftile,  which 
too  licentioufiy  overflowed  its  jufts  bounds,  and 
taught  me  not  to  abandon  my  fell  to  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  my  years,  and  the  fire  of  an  imagi- 
nation, that  wanted  maturity  and  experience. 
Cicero  confefles,  that  from  thenceforth,  a great 
alteration  enfued  in  his  manner,  as  well  in  re- 
gard to  the  tone  of  his  voice,  which  he  exerted 
no  longer  with  fo  much  vehemence,  as  his  ftile, 
which  became  more  exaCt  and  correct. 

Thel’e  young  Romans  mull  have  had  a very 
warm  defire  to  improve  themfelves  in  elo- 
quence : to  take  fo  much  pains  in  going  to  hear 
the  rhetoricians,  and  not  to  blufii,  though  al- 
ready in  great  reputation,  to  become  their  dif- 
cipies  again,  and  to  confefs  their  ftill  having 
occalion  for  their  aid.  But,  on  the  other  fide. 


* Quibns  non  con  ten  tus, 
Rhodum  veni,  meque  ad  e- 
vmdem,  quem  Romas  auai- 
veram,  Moloncm  appiicavi : 
cum  aftorem  in  veris  caulis, 
fcriptoremque  prasftantem, 
turn  in  notandis  animadver- 
tendifque  vitiis,  & inftitu- 
endo  docendoque  prudentif- 
fimum  Is  dedit  ope  mm  (it 
rnodo  id  confequi  potuit)  ut 


nimis  redundantes  nos  & fa- 
perfluentes  juvenili  quadam 
dicendi  impunitate  & licen- 
tia,  repriineret,  Sc  quafi  ex- 
tra ripas  d fH  entes  coerceret. 
Ita  recepi  me,  hcennio  poft, 
non  modo  exe:  citation  fed 
prope  mutatus.  Nam  Sc 
contenrio  nimia  vocisrelcde- 
rat,  Sc  cjuali  de  eibuerat  ora- 
tio.  Dcclar.  crat . n.  316. 
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the  merit  of  fuch  rhetoricians  muft  have  been 
very  folid  and  well  eftabiifhed,  to  have  acquired 
fo  great  a confidence  in  it,  and  to  have  fupport- 
ed  the  idea,  which  fuch  perfons  as  Cicero  con- 
ceived of  it. 

Plotius,  the  firft  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians, 
who  gave  occafion  for  what  I have  faid  hitherto, 
had  without  doubt  collegues  and  fucceflors,  who 
acquitted  themfelves  of  the  fame  function  with 
honour.  Suetonius  mentions  feveral  : but  as 
they  are  little  known,  I proceed  direftly  to  Ci- 
cero, who  indeed  did  not  immediately  teach  elo- 
quence as  a mafler,  but  has  left  us  excellent 
precepts  upon  it. 


Cicero. 

Cicero,  by  his  treatifes  upon  rhetorick,  has 
juftly  merited  the  honour  of  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians  •,  as  he  has  by  his 
orations  that  of  the  firft  rank  amongft  the  o- 
rators. 

His  tradts  upon  rhetorick  are  : 'three  hooks  de 
Oratore  •,  one  book  intitled  fimply  the  Orator  \ 
A dialogue.,  intitled  Brutus , upon  the  illuftrious 
Orators ; two  bocks  upon  Invention  •,  the  Partes 
Oratorio,  the  compleat  Orator , and  the  T'ojncks. 
Jn  this  enumeration  of  Cicero’s  works  upon 
eloquence,  I do  not  follow  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  were  compofed. 

i.  The  three  firft  are  abfolute  mafter-pieces, 
in  which  what  was  called  the  Roman  urbanity , 
Urbanitas  Rom  an  a,  prevails  in  a fupreme  de- 
gree, which  anfwers  to  the  atticifm  of  the 
Greeks,  that  is  to  fay,  whatever  was  fineft,  moft 
delicate,  moft  animated,  and  in  a word,  moft 

confum- 
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confummatc  as  to  thought,  expreffion,  and  tour 
of  genius. 

The  three  books  of  the  Orator  are,  properly 
Ipeaking  Cicero’s  rhetorick  : not  a dry  rheto- 
rick,  ftuck  with  precepts,  and  deftitute  of  grace 
.and  beauty,  but  one  that,  with  the  folidity  of 
principles  and  reftedtions,  unites  all  the  art,  de- 
licacy, and  ornament,  ot  which  a fubjedt  of 
that  nature  is  fufceptible.  He  * compofed  this 
work  at  the  requeft  of  his  brother  Cicero, 
who  defired  to  have  fomething  more  perfedt  of 
his  than  the  books  upon  invention,  which  were 
the  firft  fruits  of  his  youth,  and  by  no  means 
worthy  the  reputation  he  afterwards  attained. 
To  avoid  the  air  and  drynels  of  the  fchools,  he 
treats  this  fubjecl  in  dialogues,  wherein  he  in- 
troduces as  fpeakers  the  greatert  and  molt  fa- 
mous perlons  Rome  had  for  wit,  erudition,  and 
eloquence.  The  time  wherein  thefe  dialogues 
are  fuppofed  to  be  held,  is  the  66 2d  year  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  ninety  years  be- 
fore Jefus  Chrilt,  in  the  confulfhip  of  L.  Mar- 
cius  Philippus,  and  Sextus  Julius  Cadar. 

This  manner  of  writing,  I mean  dialogue,  is 
extremely  difficult  : becaufe,  without  mentio- 
ning the  variety  of  charadters,  which  mult 
every  where  be  equally  fuftained  without  the 
leaft  deviation  from  them,  two  things  that  feem 
•almoft  incompatible  muft  unite  in  them,  the 
fjmple  and  natural  air  of  familiar  difcourfe,  with 
the  elegant  ftile  of  the  converfation  of  perlons 

V • J 

* Vis  enim,  quoniam  astate  digna  & hoc  ufu 

quacdam  pueiis  aut  adolef-  aliquid  iifdem  de  rebus  po- 
ccntulis  nobis  ex  com  men  ta-  litius  a nobis  perfe&iulque 
riolis  noltris  inchoata  atque  proferri.  De  or  tit.  1.  i n.  5- 
iudia  exciderunt*  vix  hac 
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of  wit.  Plato,  of  all  the  antient  authors,  is 
generally  conceived  to  have  fucceeded  belt  in 
dialogue.  But  we  may  indifputably  give  Cicero 
an  equal  rank  with  him,  to  fay  no  more,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  treatifes  of  which  we  now 
fpeak.  I do  not  know  whether  my  efteem  and 
love  for  an  orator,  with  whom  I might  fiy  I 
have  been  brought  up  from  my  earlieff  infancy, 
prejudice  and  blind  me  in  his  favour  ; but,  in 
my  lenfe,  there  is  in  thefe  converfations  a taile, 
a fait,  a fpirit,  a grace,  a native  elegance,  that 
can  never  be  fufficiently  admired. 

The  third  of  the  books  I fpeak  of  treats,  a- 
mongfl  other  fubjefts,  of  the  choice  and  order 
of  words,  a dry  and  difagreeable  topick  in  it- 
felf,  but  of  great  ule  to  the  Roman  eloquence,' 
and  which  more  than  any  thing  fhews  the  pro- 
found genius  and  extent  of  mind  of  this  orator. 

When  he  came  firfl  to  the  bar,  he  found  the 
Roman  eloquence  abfolutely  deftitute  of  an  ad- 
vantage, which  infinitely  exalted  that  of  the 
Greeks,  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  whole 
application,  and  of  which  he  knew  all  the 
beauties,  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  his  native 
tongue,  fo  familiar  had  he  made  it  to  him  by 
dole  and  profound  ftudy.  This  advantage 
was  the  found,  number,  cadence  and  harmony, 
of  which  the  Greek  is  more  fufceptible  than 
any  other  language,  and  which  give  it  an  in- 
conteflable  fuperiority  in  this  view  to  them  all. 

Cicero,  who  was  extremely  zealous  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country,  undertook  to  impart  to  jt 
this  advantage,  of  which  till  then  the  Greek's 
had  been  in  lole  poffefiion. 
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He  * perceived  that  words  like  foft  wax, 
have  a flexibility  wonderfully  capable  of  receiv- 
ing every  kind  of  form,  and  of  being  adapted 
in  whatever  manner  we  pleafe.  The  proof  of 
which  is,  that  for  all  the  different  fpecies  of 
verfe,  which  are  very  numerous  ; for  all  the 
diverfity  of  Riles,  the  Ample,  the  florid,  and 
the  iublime  *,  for  all  the  effefts  which  fpeech  is 
capable  of  producing,  to  pleafe,  to  convince, 
to  move  •,  words  of  a different  nature  are  not 
employed  but  taken  from  one  common  heap, 
to  ufe  that  expreffion,  and  alike  difpofed  for 
every  ufe,  they  lend  themfelves  at  the  poet’s  and 
orator’s  difcretion,  to  be  applied  in  whatever 
manner  they  think  At. 

Cicero,  well  convinced  of  this  principle,  of 
which  the  reading  and  fludy  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors had  given  him  a fenAble  proof,  or  rather 
which  he  had  extracted  from  nature  itfelf,  un- 
dertook to  add  this  charm  to  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, of  which,  before  his  time,  it  was  en- 
tirely deftitute.  This  he  affedled  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs  and  promptitude,  that  in  a few  years  it  al- 


* Nihil  eft  tnm  ten e rum, 
neque  ram  flexibiie,  neque 
quod  tain  facile  fequatur 
quocumque  ducas,  quam  o- 
ratio.  Ex  hac  verfus,  ex  e- 
adcm  di  {pares  numeri  con  ft  - 
ciuntur  : ex  hac  etiam  foluta 
v-ariis  mod  is  multorumqne 
generum  oratio.  Non  enim 
tunt  alia  fermonis,  alia  con- 
tentionis  verba  ; neque  ex 
alio  genere  ad  ufum  quotidi- 
amnm,  alio  ad  fcenam  pom- 
painque  fumuntur : fed  ea 


nos  cum  jacentia  fuftulimus 
e medio,  ftcut  molliffimam 
ceram  ad  noftrum  arbitvium 
formamus  & fingimus.  Itaque 
turn  graves  fumus,  turn  iub- 
tiles,  turn  medium  quiddam 
tenemus : fie  inftitutam  nof- 
tram  fententiam  fequitur  o- 
rationis  genus,  idque  ad  om* 
nem  rationem,  Sc  aurium 
voluptatem  , Sc  animorum 
motum  mutatur  Sc  fk&itur. 
De  or  at , h 3.  n.  176,  177. 
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fumed  a quite  new  form,  and,  what  has  no  ex- 
ample, attained  almoft  inftantly  a fupreme  per- 
fection in  this  way.  For  every  body  knows, 
that  generally  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences 
•is  flow,  and  that  they  do  not  attain  their  final 
maturity  but  by  degrees. 

This  was  not  the  cafe  in  the  matter  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking,  that  is  to  fay,  the  number  and 
harmony  of  fpeech.  Cicero  leized  almoft  im- 
mediately the  fine  and  the  perfed,  and  intro- 
duced into  his  language,  by  the  happy  ar- 
rangement of  his  words,  a fweetnefs,  grace  and 
majefty,  which  almoft  equalled  it  with  the 
Greek  •,  and  with  which  the  ear,  of  all  who 
have  the  leaft  fenfibility  for  found  and  har- 
mony, is  ftill  agreeably  foothed.  It  is  not 
furprizing  therefore,  that  this  great  orator,  to 
fecure  to  his  language  the  advantage  he  had  ac- 
quired it,  and  to  perpetuate  the  ufe  and  pofief- 
fion  of  it,  fliould  think  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  treat  this  fubjed  in  all  its  extent.  Accord- 
ingly he  enters  upon  it  with  a vaft  enumeration 
of  things,  which  cannot  afford  us  any  pleafure 
now,  to  whom  this  is  a foreign  language,  but 
which  was  extremely  ufeful  and  important  at  the 
time  he  wrote  it ; and  it  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  he  has  treated  it  with  particular  atten- 
tion, and  has  employed  the  whole  extent  of  his 
learning  and  capacity,  to  difplay  it  in  all  its 
light.  Accordingly,  Quintilian  * obferves,  that 
of  all  his  works  of  rhetorick,  this  piece  is  the 
mofl  elaborate. 

* Cui  (M.  Tullio)  nefcio  an  ulla  pars  hujus  operis  f.t  ma- 
gis  elaborata.  Lib.  9.  c.  4. 
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The  lame  fervice  has  been  done  the  French 
language  ; and,  it  I miftake  not,  Balzac  was 
the  firft  who  dilcerned  hirnfeit,  and  made  others 
difcern,  how  fufceptible  it  is  of  the  graces  of 
number,  harmony,  and  cadence.  Since  his 
time,  this  part  of  compofition  has  been  very 
much  improved  : Mr.  Flechier  particularly,  and 
aii  our  good  writers,  leave  us  nothing  to  defire 
in  this  point.  It  is  highly  important  to  make 
youth  attentive  to  it,  and  to  accuftom  their  ears 
to  a lively  and  inftantaneous  difcernment  of 
what  is  lweet  and  agreeable,  or  harfh  and  dif- 
fonant  in  the  difpofition  of  words.  The  treatife 
lately  publifhed  by  the  Abbe  Olivet,  upon  the 
profody  of  the  French  tougue,  may  be  of  great 
life  to  this  purpofe. 

I have  already  laid,  that  the  three  books  de 
Oratore  may  be  confidered  as  the  rhetorick  of 
Cicero.  And  indeed  he  has  included  in  it  al- 
moft  all  the  precepts  of  that  art,  not  in  the 
common  didadtick  order  of  the  fchools,  but  in 
a more  free  manner,  and  one  that  feems  lefs  flu- 
died  ; to  which  he  has  annexed  refiedlions  that 
infinitely  exalt  their  value,  and  fhew  their  juft 
life. 

II.  The  book  intitled  the  Orator , does  not 
give  place  to  the  former  either  in  beauty  or  fb- 
lidity.  Cicero  Hates  in  it  the  idea  of  a perfedt 
orator,  not  of  one  that  ever  was,  but  of  fuch 
an  one  as  may  be.  He  fets  a particular  value 
upon  this  work,  and  feems  to  think  of  it  with 
great  fatisfadlion  and  complacency  ; and  does 
not  ftick  to  own,  that  he  employed  the  whole 
extent  of  his  wit,  and  all  the  force  of  his  judg- 
ment in  compoling  it  $.  which  is  Lying  a great 
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deal.  He  explains  himfelf  to  this  effedt  in 
writing  to  a * friend,  who  had  highly  approved 
this  work,  and  con fents  that  whatever  judgment 
the  publick  formed  of  it,  whether  good  or 
bad,  fhall  determine  the  author’s  reputation. 

He  adds,  ( which  I mention  for  the  fake  of  our 
youth ) that  he  fhould  be  glad  if  young  Lepta, 
who  was  his  friend’s  fon,  begins  fo  early  to  read 
works  of  that  kind  with  fome  plealure  : becaufe 
though  his  years  did  not  admit  his  making  all 
the  improvement  they  were  capable  of  afford- 
ing, it  was  of  fome  confequence  to  him  to  be 
early  affected  with  leffons  of  that  fort. 

III.  The  Brutus  of  Cicero,  is  a dialogue  con- 
cerning the  moft  famous  Greek  and  Roman  o- 
rators,  who  had  appeared  to  his  time  : for  he 
mentions  none  who  were  then  alive,  except 
Csefar  and  Marcellus.  This  work  was  compofed 
fome  time  before  the  former,  and  perhaps  the 
fame  year. 

In  the  long  enumeration  contained  in  this 
book,  wherein  Cicero  particularly  remarks  up- 
on the  ffile  of  a great  number  of  orators,  there 
is  an  admirable  variety  of  portraits  and  charac- 
ters, v/hich  all  relate  to  the  fame  fubje<5t,  with- 
out however  refembling  each  other  in  the  leaft. 

He  interfperfes  refie&ions,  and  a kind  of  di- 

* Oratorem  meum  tan-  libro,  tantundem  de  judicii 
topere  a te  probavi  vehe-  mei  fama  detrahatur.  Lep- 
menter  gaudeo.  Mihi  qui-  tam  noftrum  cupio  deleftari 
deni  fuper  fuadeo,  me,  quic-  jam  talibus  feriptis.  EtJl  a- 
quid  habuerim  judicii , in  bell  maturitas  cetatis,  jam 
ilium  librum  contulifTe.  Qui  tamcn  perfonare  aures  ejus 
fi  eft  talis,  qualcm  tibi  vide-  hujufmodi  vocibus  non  eft 
ri  feribis  ; ego  quoque  ali-  inu.ile.  Epiji,  19.  J.  6. 
quid  fum.  Sin  ali  ter,  non  FamiL 
recufo  quin,  quantum  de  illo 

greffion. 
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greflion,  from  time  to  time,  which  add  to  the 
value  or  the  piece,  and  may  be  of  great  ufe  in 
forming  the  orator. 

IV.  His  treatife  upon  the  moft  perfect  kind  of 
Orator , is  very  fhort.  Cicero  maintains  in  it, 
that  the  Attick  {hie  is  far  the  mod  perfect,  but 
that  it  includes  the  three  different  kinds  of  elo- 
quence, and  that  the  orator  makes  ufe  of  them 
as  his  fubjedt  requires.  To  convince  thofe  of 
this  who  are  of  a different  opinion,  he  man- 
dated the  celebrated  orations  of  iEfchines  a- 
gainft  Demofthenes,  and  of  Demofthenes  againft 
dEfchines.  The  work  we  now  fpeak  of  was 
only  a kind  of  preface  to  that  tranflation,  of 
which  we  cannot  fufficiently  regret  the  lofs. 

V.  The  topicks  of  Cicero  contain  the  me- 
thod of  finding  arguments  by  the  means  of 
cert  tin  terms,  which  characterize  them,  and  are 

ToV©'.  called  common  places  of  Rhetorick , or  of  Logick. 
i.ccus.  We  are  indebted  for  the  invention  or  perfec- 
tion of  this  art  to  Ariftotle.  Cicero  compofed 
this  treatife  at  the  requeft  of  Trebatius  the  law- 
yer, one  of  his  friends,  to  explain  that  wrote  by 
the  philofopher  upon  this  fubjedt.  There  is  one 
thing  remarkable  in  this  work,  which  {hews 
the  genius,  memory,  and  facility  of  Cicero  in 
compofing  ; this  was,  his  not  having  that  phi- 
lofopher’s  book,  when  he  undertook  to  ex- 
Tcpic.  plain  him.  He  was  upon  a voyage  and  at  fea, 
-n  5*  as  he  tells  us  himfeif  in  this  book.  He  recal- 
led to  his  remembrance  Ariftotle’s  work,  ex- 
plained it,  and  fent  what  he  had  done  to  his 
friend.  He  muff  have  known  it  perfedtly  well, 
and  have  had  it  very  ftrongly  in  his  mind,  to 
have  worked  upon  it  only  from  his  memory. 

VI.  The 
* 

\ 
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VI.  The  Partes  Oratories  are  a very  good 
rhetorick,  difpofed  in  divifions  and  fubdivifions 
of  fubjedts  ( from  whence  it  takes  its  title.)  Its 
Itile  is  very  fimple,  but  clear,  fuccinct  and  ele- 
gant, and  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  ot 
beginners ; fo  that)  with  the  addition  of  exam- 
ples, it  might  be  ufed  with  fuccefs,  though 
Cicero  did  not  think  proper  to  annex  any  to  it. 

VII.  The  books  of  Rhetorick,  or 
Tie  Inventione  Otatoria , are  certainly  Cicero’s. 

Only  the  two  firft  remain  : the  two  others  are 

loft.  I have  already  obferved,  that  he  com-  Deorat, 
poled  them  during  his  youth,  and  that  he  after-  1.  1.  n.  5. 
wards  thought  them  unworthy  his  reputation. 

The  rhetorick  to  Herennius. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  know  who  was  the  author  of 
the  four  books  of  rhetorick  inferibed  to  Herennius „ 
which  we  find  in  the  front  of  Cicero’s  works. 

In  the  common  editions  the  title  fays  it  was 
not  known  •>  but  forrie  of  the  learned  aferibe 
them  to  Cornificius.  It  is  a rhetorick  in  form, 
of  which  the  ftile,  though  fimple  and  familiar, 
is  pure  and  Ciceronian  ; which  has  given 
fome  people  reafon  to  believe  it  a work  of 
Cicero’s  : but  this  opinion  admits  of  great  dif- 
ficulties. 

Seneca  the  Rhetorician. 

Seneca,  of  whom  we  fpeak  in  this  place, 
was  born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  the  700th 
year  ot  the  city  of  Rome,  fifty  three  years  be- 
fore Jei'us  Chrift.  His  firname  was  Marcus. 

He  came  to  fettle  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Au- 

V O L.  II.  R guftus. 
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guftus,  whither  he  brought  with  him  his  wife 
Helvia , and  three  fons.  The  fir  ft  called  Mela , 
was  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan  •,  the  philo- 
fopher’s  name  was  Lucius ; and  the  third  fon’s 
Novatus  : but  this  laft  being  adopted  into  ano- 
ther family,  he  took  the  name  of  his  father  by 
-Afts  xviii.  adoption  Junius  Gallio.  Mention  is  made  of 
* 2.  him  in  the  apis  of  the  apoJHes. 

Seneca  the  father  collected  from  more  than  an 
hundred  authors,  as  well  Greeks  as  Romans, 
whatever  was  mod  remarkable,  that  they  had  ei- 
either  laid  or  thought  upon  the  different  fubjeds 
they  had  treated  in  emulation  of  each  other,  by 
way  of  exercifing  their  eloquence  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  Of  the  ten  books  of 
Controverfies  or  Deputations , contained  in  this 
cohesion,  fcarce  five  remain,  and  thofe  very 
deled  ive.  To  the  books  of  controverfies,  one 
of  deliberations  is  prefixed,  though  it  is  known, 
that  Seneca  did  not  publilh  it  till  after  the  for- 
mer. 

Thefe  works  of  Seneca’s  give  Mr.  Gibert  oc- 
cafion  to  explain  with  great  order  and  evidence 
the  efteem  and  ufe  in  which  Declaiming  was  of 
old.  I fhall  infert  in  this  place  that  little  trad 
almoft  entirely  ; which  will  be  of  great  lervice 
for  the  underftanding  of  what  will  be  Lid  in  the 
fequel,  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  rheto- 
ricians formed  young  perlons  for  eloquence. 

Declamation  is  a word  which  occurs  in  * Ho- 
race^ and  ftill  more  in  f Juvenal : though  it 

* Trojani  belli  feriptorem 

Dum  tu  declamas  Romce,  Praenefte  relegi. 

Hor . Ep.  1.  lib.  2. 

f Ut  pueris  placeas,  & declamatio  fias. 

Juven.  Sat.  10. 

was, 
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was  * not  known  at  Rome  before  Cicero  and 
Calvus.  The  compofitions  were  fo  called,  by 
which  eloquence  was  exercifed,  and  of  which 
the  fubjefts,  true  or  feigned,  were  fometimes  in 
the  deliberative,  fometimes  in  the  judiciary, 
and  feldom  in  the  demonftrative  kind.  The 
difcourfes  made  upon  thefe  fubjefts  were  an 
image  of  what  paiTed  in  the  publick  councils 
and  at  the  bar. 

Declaiming  was  the  method  taken  by  Ci- 
cero whilft  young  to  become  an  orator,  which 
at  that  time  he  p raft i fed  in  Greek.  He  conti- 
nued to  ufe  it,  when  more  advanced  in  years, 
but  in  Latin,  fie  exercifed  himfelf  in  the  cic.  1.  7. 
fame  manner,  even  when  the  troubles  of  the  Epift.  33, 
ftate  had  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  bar.  At  i an-il* 
that  time  he  repeated  to  Caffius  and  Dolabella,  0rat 
or  others,  the  harangues  of  this  kind,  which  he  n.  310. 
had  only  compofed  by  way  of  exercife.  This 
was  the  common  method  of  all  who  afpired  at 
eloquence,  or  were  willing  to  acquire  perfec- 
tion in  it  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  principal  perfons 
of  the  ftate.  They  applied  themfelves  to  it  un- 
der the  direftion  of  Cicero,  and  improved  them- 
felves by  his  advice.  ||  Hirtius  and  Dolabella , 
fays  Cicero,  come  often  to  declaim  at  my  houfe , 
and  I as  often  go  to  fupwith  them.  They  came  to 


* Apud  milium  au&orem 
antiquum,  ante  ipfum  Cice- 
ronem  & Calvum , inveniri 
potell.  Sencc.  Coutronj.  1.  i . 

f Cicero  ad  braeturam  uf- 
quc  graece  declamavit,  lati- 
ne  vero  fenior  quoque.  Su- 
ez on.  de  clar.  Rhct . 


Hirtium  ego  Sc  Dola- 
bel  am  dicendi  difcipulos 
habeo,  coenandi  magiftros. 

Puto  enim  te  audiffe il- 

los  apud  me  declamitare,  me 
apud  illos  coenitare.  Epift* 
1 6.  1.  9. 
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Epift.  21 
1.  i6.  ad 
Famil. 


Scnec.  in 
Prsef. 

Controv. 
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him  either  to  repeat  or  correft  their  difcourfes  ; 
after  which  he  went  home  with  them  to  fupper, 
their  tables  being  better  than  his  own.  \ 
Pompey  the  Great  applied  himfelf  alfo  very 
clofely  to  declamation  a little  before  the  civil 
wars,  to  enable  himfelf  to  anfwer  Curio,  who 
had  fold  his  talent  to  Cte  fir’s  interefts,  and  gave 
the  oppofite  party  great  difquiet.  Mark  Anto- 
ny did  the  fame  to  reply  to  Cicero  ; and  Octa- 
vius, even  at  the  ftege  of  Modena,  did  not 
omit  this  exercife.  We  muft  remember,  that 
at  Rome,  whether  in  the  fenate  or  before  the 
people , eloquence  generally  determined  the 
molt  important  affairs,  and  thereby  became  ab~ 
folutely  necefiary  to  thofe  v/ho  afpired  at  being 
powerful  in  them. 

1 omit  Cicero’s  Ion  Marcus,  who  exercifed 
himfelf  alfo  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  not 
with  the  lame  fuccefs. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  declamation  : and  Plotius  Gallus, 
of  whom  we  have  fpoken  above,  was  the  firfl 
who  introduced  the  ufe  of  it  in  the  Latin 
tongue. 

It  was,  according  to  this  idea  of  declamati- 
on, that  all  the  lovers  of  eloquence,  whether 
Greeks  or  Romans,  aflfembled  in  the  houfes 
of  perfons  eminent  in  the  fame  way  -,  fuch 
for  infbance  as  Seneca,  where  they  pronounced 
difcourfes  upon  fubjedls  before  agreed  upon. 
Our  author  had  the  greatefl  memory  conceiva- 
ble. He  cites  feveral  examples  of  a like  nature. 
Cyneas,  Pyrrhus’s  ambaflador,  having  had  au- 
dience of  the  fenate  upon  his  arrival,  the  next 
day  faluted  all  the  fenators,  and  people  who 
had  been  prefent  at  it  in  great  numbers  by  then- 

names. 
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names.  A certain  perfon  having  heard  a poem 
repeated,  to  furprize  the  author  of  it,  pretend- 
ed it  was  his  work,  and  to  prove  it,  repeated 
the  whole  without  hefitating,  which  the  author 
could  not  do  himfelf.  Hortenfius,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a challenge,  flayed  an  whole  day  at 
a fale  of  goods  by  auction,  and  at  night  re- 
peated, in  the  order  they  were  fold,  without 
the  leaft  miftake,  the  names  of  the  leveral 
moveables,  and  of  the  perfons  that  bought  them. 
Seneca’s  memory  was  fcarce  lefs  admirable.  He 
fays,  that  in  his  youth  he  repeated  two  thou- 
iand  words  after  having  only  heard  them  once 
over  ; and  that  too  in  the  fime  order  they 
had  been  fpoke.  It  was  by  this  wonderful  ta- 
lent, whatever  was  molt  curious  in  all  the  de- 
clamations he  had  ever  heard,  was  fo  ftrongly 
imprelTed  upon  his  mind,  that  long  after,  in  a 
very  advanced  age,  he  was  capable  of  recalling 
it  to  his  remembrance,  though  con  fi fling  of  fo 
many  detached  paflages,  and  reduced  them  to 
writing  for  the  ufe  of  his  fons,  and  to  tranfmit 
them  to  poflerity. 

I fhall  have  occafion,  before  I conclude  this 
article,  to  explain  in  what  manner  declamation 
conduced  to  occafion  the  decay  and  corruption 
of  the  tafle  for  true  eloquence. 

Dialogue  upon  the  orators , or  upon  the  caufes  of 

the  corruption  of  eloquence . 

The  author  of  this  work  is  unknown.  Some 
afcribe  it  to  Tacitus,  others  to  Quintilian,  but 
without  much  foundation.  What  we  may  be 
affured  of  is,  that  it  is  a proof  of  his  wit  and 
capacity  whoever  he  was,  and  deferves  a place 

R 3 amongft 
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amongft  the  bed  works  after  the  Auguftan 
age,  from  the  purity  and  beauty  of  which 
it  mud  however  be  allowed  to  be  very  re- 
mote. There  are  very  fine  palTages  in  it.  What 
he  fays  by  way  of  panegyrick  upon  the  profef- 
iion  of  pleaders,  feems  to  me  of  this  kind.  It 
is  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  it  is  an 

heathen  who  foeaks. 

» 

“ * The  pleafure  which  arifes  from  elo- 
quence,  fays  he,  is  not  rapid  and  momen- 


* Ad,  volnptatem  orato- 
rio eloquentiae  tranfeo,  cujus 
jucunditas  non  lino  aliove 
momen  to,  fed  omnibus  pro- 
pe  diebus,  & prope  omnibus 
horis  contingit.  Quid  enim 
dulcius  libero  8c  ingenuo  a* 
nimo,  8c  ad  voluptates  ho* 
n eft  as  nato,  quam  videre  pie- 
nam  fempcr  Sc  frequentem 
domum  concurfu  fplendlfli- 
morum  hominum  ? Idque 
fcire  non  pecuniae,  non  or- 
bitati,  neque  offici i alicujus 
adminiftrationi,  led  ftbi  ipfi 
dari ! Ulos  quinimo  crbos, 
8c  locupletes,  8c  potentes, 
venire  plerumque  ad  ju ve- 
nom Sc  pauperem,  ut  aut  fua, 
aut  amicorum  difcrimina 
commendent.  Ulla-ne  tan- 
ra  ingentium  opum  ac  mag- 
nae  potential  voluptas,  quam 
jpedtare  homines  ve teres,  8c 
fen es,  8c  totius  urbis  gratia 
fubnixos,  in  fumma  rerum 
omnium  abundantia  confiten- 
tes,  id  quod  optimum  lit 
le  non  habere  ? Jam  vero 
qui  rogatorum  comitatus  Sc 
egre  fills ! quae  in  publico 


fpecies ! quae  in  judiciis  ve- 
neratio  ! quod  gaudium  con- 
lurgendi  affiftendique  inter 
tacentes,  in  unum  conver- 
fos ! coire  populum,  Sc  cir- 
eumfundi  coram,  &accipere 
afFeblum  quemcumque  orator 
induerit.  Vulgata  dicenti- 
um  gaudia,  Sc  imperitorum 
quoque  oculis  expofita  per- 
ccnfeo.  Ilia  fecretiora.  Sc 
tantinn  ipfis  orantibus  nota, 
majora  funt.  Sive  accuratam 
meditatamque  affert  oratio- 
nem,  eft  quoddam,  ficut  ip- 
fius  didtionis,  ita  gaudii 
pondus  Sc  conftantia.  Sive 
novam  Sc  recentem  curam 
non  fine  aliqua  trepidatione 
animi  attulerit,  ipfa  folicitu- 
do  comniendat  even  turn,  Sc 
lenocinatur  voluptati.  Sed 
extemporalis  audaciae,  atque 
iplius  temeritatis  vel  praeci- 
pua  jucunditas  eft.  Nam 
ingenio  quoque,  ficut  in  a- 
gro,  quanquam  alia  diu  fe- 
rantur  atque  elaborentur,  gra- 
tiora  tamen  quae  fua  fponte 
nafeuntur.  Cap.  6. 

46  tary  5 
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tary  ; but  the  growth  of  every  day,  and  al- 
“ molt  every  hour.  And  indeed,  what  can  be 
“ more  grateful  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  that  has 
“ a tafte  lor  exalted  fatisfa&ion,  than  to  fee  his 
“ houfe  continually  thronged  by  crowds  of  the 
“ mo  ft  confiderable  perfons  in  a city  ? To  be 
“ confcious  that  it  is  not  to  his  riches,  office, 

“ or  authority,  but  to  his  perfon  that  they  come 
“ to  pay  this  honour  ? The  greateft  wealth, 

“ the  mod  fplendid  dignities,  have  they  any 
“ thing  fo  delightful  and  affeding,  as  the  vo- 
“ luntary  homage,  which  perfons,  equally  to 
“ be  refpeded  tor  their  birth  and  age,  come 
“ to  render  to  the  merit  and  knowledge 
“ of  an  advocate,  though  often  young,  and 
“ fometimes  deftitute  of  the  goods  of  fortune, 

“ in  imploring  the  aid  of  his  eloquence  either 
“ for  themfelves  or  their  friends,  and  confef- 
“ fing,  in  the  midft  of  the  affluence  with  which 
“ they  are  furrounded,  that  they  are  ft  ill  in 
“ want  of  what  is  mod  valuable  and  excellent  ? 

“ What  fhall  I fay  of  the  officious  zeal  of  the 
“ citizens  to  attend  him  whenever  he  goes  a- 
“ broad,  or  returns  to  his  houfe  ? Of  the  nu- 
“ merous  audiences  in  which  all  eyes  are  fixed 
“ on  him  alone,  whilft  a profound  filence  reigns 
“ univerfally,  with  no  other  interruption  but 
“ ftarts  ol  admiration  and  applaufes  ? In  fine, 

“ of  that  abfolute  power  which  he  has  over 
“ mens  minds,  by  infpiring  them  with  fuch 
“ fentiments  as  he  pleafes  ? Nothing  is  more 
“ glorious  and  exalted  than  what  I have  now 
“ faid.  But  there  is  ftill  another  pleafure  more 

“ intenfe  and  affe&ing,  known  only  to  the  o- 
“ rator  himfelf.  If  he  pronounces  a difcourfe, 

“ that  he  has  had  time  to  ftudy  and  polifti  at 

R 4 “ leifures 
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tc  leifure,  his  joy  as  well  as  didtion  has  fome- 
“ thing  more  folid,  and  more  allured  in  it.  If 
“ he  has  only  fome  few  moments  reflection  al- 
“ lowed  him  to  prepare  himfelf  for  his  caufe, 
“ the  very  anxiety  he  feels  upon  that  account, 
“ makes  thefuccefs  more  grateful  to  him,  and 
“ exalts  the  pleafure  it  gives  him.  But  what 
“ {till  fooths  him  more  agreeably,  is  the  fuc- 
“ cefs  of  an  unpremeditated  difcourfe,  ventu- 
iC  red  extemporaneoudy.  For  the  productions 
“ of  the  mind  are  like  thofe  of  the  earth. 
“ The  fruits,  which  coft  no  trouble,  and  grow 
“ fpontaneoufly,  are  more  grateful  than  thofe 
“ we  are  obliged  to  purchafe  with  abundance 
“ of  pains  and  cultivation.” 

We  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  deny  that  there 
are  in  this  defcription  a great  many  ingeni- 
ous and  folid  thoughts,  ftrong  and  emphatical 
expreffions,  and  lively  and  eloquent  turns. 
Perhaps  there  is  too  much  wit  and  fhining  con- 
ceit in  it : but  that  was  the  fault  of  the  age. 

I fhall  add  here  another  very  fine  paflage 
from  the  fame  author,  in  which  he  afcribes  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  eloquence 
to  the  bad  education  of  children. 

“ Who  * does  not  know,  that  what  has  oc- 
i(  caiioned  eloquence  and  the  other  arts  to  de- 

4‘  generate 


* Quis  ignorat  & eloquen- 
mm  & ceteras  artes  defcivif- 
fe  ab  ilia  vetere  gloria,  non 
mop h hominum,  led  defidia 
juventutis  , & negligentia 

parenturn,  & infcientia  prae- 
cipientium,  & oblivione  mo- 
ris  antiqui  ? quae  mala  pri- 
mam  in  urbe  nata>  max  per 


Italiam  fufa,  jam  in  provin- 
ces manant- 

Jam  primum  fuus  cuique 
iilius,  ex  cafta  parente  natus, 
non  in  cella  emptae  nutricis, 
fed  gremio  at  finu  matris  c- 
ducabatur ; cujus  praecipua 
]aus  erat,  tueri  domum,  & 
infcrvire  liberie  EJigebatur 

autem 
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“ generate  from  their  antient  perfection,  is  not 
« the  want  of  genius,  but  the  indolence  into 
« which  youth  are  fallen,  the  negligence  of 
« parents  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
“ the  ignorance  of  the  mailers  employed  to  in- 
“ ftrudl  them,  in  fine,  the  oblivion  and  con- 
“ tempt  of  the  tafte  of  the  antients.  Thefe 
“ evils,  which  had  their  rife  at  Rome,  have 
■“  difperfed  themfelves  from  the  city  into  the 
“ country  of  Italy,  and  infeCted  all  the  pro- 
“ vinces. 

“ Of  old,  in  every  houfe,  it  was  the  cuftom 
“ for  a child  born  of  an  ingenuous  mother,  not 
“ to  be  fent  to  the  cottage  of  a nurfe  bought  a- 
“ mongft  flaves,  but  to  be  nurtured  and  edu- 
“ cated  in  the  bofom  of  her  who  bore  him, 
*(  whofe  merit  and  praife  it  was  to  take  care  of 
“ her  houfe  and  children.  Some  female  rela- 
“ tion  in  years,  and  of  known  virtue  and  pro- 
bity,  was  chofen  to  have  the  care  of  all  the 
children  of  the  family,  in  whofe  prefence 
nothing  contrary  to  decency  and  good  man- 
ners  was  fuffered  to  befpoken  or  done  with 


autem  aliqua  major  natu  pro- 
pinqua,  cujus  probatis  fpec- 
tatil'que  moribus  omnis  cujuf- 
piam  familia:  fuboles  com- 
mittebatur : coram  qua  ne- 
que  dicere  fas  erat  quod  tur- 
pe  di6lu?  ncque  faccrc  quod 
inhoneftum  faftu  videretur. 
Ac  non  ftudia  modo  curaf- 
que,  fed  remiffiones  etiam 
lufufque  puerorum,  fanditate 
quadam  ac  verecundia  tern- 
perabat.  Sic  Corneliam 
Gracchorum  , fi  Aureiiam 
Caefaris,  fic  Attiam  Augulti 


matrem  praefuifle  educationi- 
bus,  ac  produxifle  principes, 
liberos  accepimus.  Qua3  dif- 
ciplina  ac  feveritas  eo  perti- 
nebat,  ut  fincera  & integra 
&:  nullis  pravitatibus  decorta 
imiufcujufque  natura,  toto 
ftatim  pedlore  arriperet  artes 
honeftas : Sc,  five  ad  rem 
militarem,  five  ad  juris  fci- 
entiam,  five  ad  eloquentiae 
ftudium  inclinaflet,  id  foium 
agerct,  id  univerfum  hauri* 
ret  Cap.  28. 


impu- 


l 
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“ impunity.  She  found  the  means  to  unite  not 
“ only  their  ftudies  and  application,  but  even 
“ their  play  and  recreations,  with  a certain 
“ air  of  modefly  and  referve,  that  tempered 
“ their  ardour  and  vivacity.  It  is  thus  we  find 
“ that  Cornelia  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
“ Aurelia  of  Caefar,  and  Attia  of  Auguftus, 
“ governed  their  children,  and  made  them  ca- 
“ pable  of  appearing  in  the  world  with  fplen- 
“ dour.  The  view  of  this  ftriCt  and  manly  e- 
“ ducation  was  to  prepare  the  minds  of  chil- 
“ dren,  by  preferving  them  in  all  their  natural 
“ purity  and  integrity,  and  preventing  their 
k‘  being  infeCted  with  any  bad  principle,  toem- 
“ brace  the  fludy  of  arts  and  fcience  with  ar- 
“ dour  ; and  whether  they  chofe  the  profeflion 
“ of  arms,  or  applied  theml’elves  to  the  laws 
“ or  eloquence,  that  they  might  addiCt  them- 
“ felves  folely  to  their  profeflion,  and  the  at- 
“ tainment  of  a perfection  in  that  alone. 

“ But  * in  thefe  days,  no  fooner  is  a child 
“ born,  but  he  is  given  to  fome  Greek  Have, 


* At  nunc  natus  infans 
delegatur  Grasculae  alicui  an- 
ciilae,  cui  adjungitur  unus 
aut  alter  ex  omnibus  fcrvis 
plerumque  viliffimus,  nec 
cuiquam  ferio  minifterio  ac- 
commodatus.  Horam  fabu- 
lis  & erroribus  teneri  llatim  Sc 
rudes  animi  imbuuntur.  Nec 
quifquam  in  tota  domo  pen- 
fum  habetquid  coram  infante 
domino  aur  dicat,  aut  faciat : 
quando  etiam  ipfi  parentes 
nec  probitati  neque  modeiliae 
parvulos  afluefaciunt,  fed  laf- 
civix  Sc  libertati  : per  quae 


paulatim  impudentia  irrepit. 
Sc  fui  alienique  contemptus. 
Jam  vero  propria  & peculia- 
ria  hujus  urbis  vitia  pcene  in 
utero  matris  concipi  mihi  vi- 
dentur,  hiilrionalis  favor,  Sc 
gladiatorum  equorumque  ftu- 
dia.  Quibus  occupatus  Sc 
obfeffus  animus  quantulum 
loci  bonis  artibus  relinquit  ? 
quotumquemque  inveneris 
qui  domi  quidquam  aliud 
loquatur  ? quos  alios  adolef- 
centulorum  fermones  excipi- 
mus,  fi  quando  auditoria 
imravimus  ? Cap.  29. 
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“ with  a fervant  or  two  more  to  attend  her,  of 
the  meaned  and  mod  ufelefs  fort  in  the  fa- 
“ mily.  At  this  tender  age,  fufceptible  of  all 
“ impreffions,  he  hears  nothing  but  the  frivo- 
“ ]ous,  and  often  loofe  and  abandoned  dories  of 
“ the  lowed  domedicks.  None  of  them  have 
44  the  lead  regard  for  what  they  fay  or  do  be- 
“ fore  their  young  mader.  And  indeed,  what 
44  attention  of  that  kind  can  be  expedted  from 
44  them,  whild  the  parents  themfelves  accudom 
“ their  children  not  to  inodedy  and  good 
44  manners,  but  to  every  kind  of  freedom  and 
*4  licentioufnefs  : from  whence  enfues  by  de- 
44  grees  an  air  of  declared  impudence,  void  of 
44  regard  either  for  themfelves  or  others.  There 
44  are,  befides  this,  certain  vices  peculiar  to  this 
44  city,  which  feem  almod  to  have  been  con- 
44  ceived  with  them  in  their  mothers  womb  : 
“ fuch  are  the  tade  for  theatrical  fhews,  gladia- 
“ tors,  and  chariot-races.  Are  not  thefe  al- 
44  mod  the  only"  fubjedfs  of  converfation  a- 
44  mongd  young  people,  and  indeed  all  com- 
44  panies  ? Is  it  probable,  that  a mind  intent 
44  upon,  and  in  a manner  befieged  by  thefe 
44  trifling  amufements,  fhould  be  very  capable 
44  of  applying  to  ferious  dudies  ? 

Thefe  two  padages  fuffice  to  give  the  reader 
fome  idea  of  this  work,  and  to  make  him  re- 
gret that  it  is  not  come  down  entire  to  us. 

This  dialogue  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  fird  introduces  an  advocate  and  a 
poet  contending  upon  the  preheminence  of  their 
refpedive  arts,  and  enlarging  in  praife  of  them, 
the  one  of  eloquence,  and  the  other  of  poetry. 
The  fecond  part  is  a fpeech  of  the  fame  advo- 
cate, whom  the  author  calls  A per,  in  favour 

‘ of 
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of  the  orators  of  his  times  againft  the  antients. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  the  bar.  The  third  part  of  the 
work  is  an  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the  fall 
or  corruption  of  eloquence.  The  fpeakers  are 
MefTala,  Secundus,  Maternus,  and  Aper.  All 
that  Secundus,  and  part  of  what  Maternus,  faid, 
is  loft,  which  makes  a great  chafm  in  the  work, 
without  mentioning  feveral  other  defective 
paflages. 

Ojmntilia  n : ( Marcus  Fabius 

Qiantilianus .) 

4 

I fhall  reduce  what  I have  to  fay  upon  Quin- 
tilian to  three  heads : Firft  I fhall  relate  what 
is  known  of  his  hiftory  : Secondly,  I fhall 
fpeak  of  his  work,  and  give  the  plan  of  it : 
And  laftly,  I fhall  explain  the  method  of  in- 
structing youth  and  teaching  rhetorick,  as  prac- 
tifed  in  his  time. 

1.  What  is  knowH  of  Quintilian's  hiftory . 

It  appears  that  Quintilian  was  born  in  the 
fecond  year  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  which  is 
the  forty  fecond  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Mr.  Dodwell 
conjectures  this  in  his  annals  upon  Quinti- 
lian, who  is  my  guide  in  chronology  as  to 
what  relates  to  the  birth , life  and  employ- 
ments of  our  rhetorician,  which  he  has  difpofed 
in  a very  clear  and  probable  order. 

The  place  of  his  birth  is  dilputed.  Many 
fay  that  he  was  a native  of  Calagurris,  a city  of 

Spain,  upon  the  Heber,  now  called  Calahorra . 

Others 
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Others  believe,  with  fufficient  foundation,  that  he 
was  born  at  Rome. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  he  was 
the  fon  or  grandfon  of  the  orator  Fabius,  men- 
tioned by  Seneca  the  father,  and  placed  by  him 
in  the  number  of  thofe  orators,  whofe  reputati- 
on dies  with  them. 

Quintilian  without  doubt  frequented  the 
fchools  of  the  rhetoricians  at  Rome,  in  which 
youth  were  taught  eloquence.  He  ufed  ano- 
ther more  effectual  method  for  the  attainment 
of  it,  which  was  to  make  himfelf  the  difciple 
of  the  orators  of  the  greateft  reputation.  Do- 
mitius  Afer  held  at  that  time  the  firft  rank 
amongft  them.  Quintilian  did  not  content 
himfelf  with  hearing  him  plead  at  the  bar ; he 
often  vifited  him  ; and  that  venerable  old  man, 
though  the  admiration  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 
did  not  difdain  to  converfe  with  a youth, 
in  whom  he  obferved  great  and  very  promi- 
fing  talents,  This  important  fervice,  thofe  who 
are  grown  old  with  glory  in  this  illuftrious  pro- 
fefiion,  have  in  their  power  to  render  their 
juniors,  efpecially  when  they  have  quitted  the 
bar  for  the  fake  of  retirement.  Their  * houfes 
may  then  become  a kind  of  publick  fchools 
for  the  youth,  who  afpire  at  excelling  in  elo- 
quence, and  who  may  addrefs  themfelves  to 
them,  to  be  informed  by  what  means  they  mufl 
fucceed.  Quintilian  knew  how  to  improve  A- 
fer’s  good-will  to  his  own  advantage  ; and  it  ap- 

* Frequentabunt  cjus  do-  Hos  ille  formabit.  quafi  do- 
mum  optimi  juvenes  more  quentia;  parens.  Quintil. 
vererum,  Sc  veram  dicendi  1,  12.  c.  n, 
viam  velut  exoraculo  pctenc. 
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Controv* 
1.  5.  in 
przef. 


pears, 
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pears,  by  the  queftions  he  propofed  to  him? 
that  he  had  in  view  the  forming  of  his  tafle  and 
judgment  by  thefe  converfations.  He  * afked 
him  one  day  which  of  the  poets  he  thought  came 
nearelt  Homer.  Virgil,  lays  Afer,  is  the  fe- 
Qu'nt'l.  cond,  hut  much  nearer  the  firft  than  the  third.  He 
1. 1 2.  c.  1 1 . had  the  grief  to  fee  this  great  man,  who  had  fo 
long  done  honour  to  the  bar,  furvive  his  own 
reputation,  from  not  having  known  how  to 
apply  the  wife  advice  of  -f  Horace,  and  from 
having  chofe  rather  to  fink  under  the  weight 
of  his  function  than  retire*  as  he  is  reproached  j 
malle  eurn  deficere , quam  definere.  Domitius  A- 
fer  died  the  59th  year  of  the  chriftian  fEra,  the 
fame  year  Juvenal  was  born. 

Two  years  after,  Nero  fent  Gaiba  governor 
into  Hifpania  Tarraconenfis.  It  is  believed  that 
Quintilian  followed  him  thither,  and  that  af- 
ter having  taught  rhetorick,  and  exercifed  the 
profefiion  of  an  advocate  during  upwards  of 
feven  years,  he  returned  to  Rome  with  him, 

Ar.t  j.  C.  It  was  about  the  end  of  this  year  that  Gaiba 
63.  was  declared  emperor,  and  Quintilian  opened  a 
fchool  of  rhetorick  at  Rome.  He  was  the  firft, 
who  taught  it  there  by  publick  authority,  and 
with  a falary  from  the  ftate  ; for  which  he  was 


An t.  J.  C. 
61. 


* Utar  verois  iifdem  qua;  ime  accedere  ; Secundus,' 

cx  Afro  Domilio  juvenis  ac-  inquit,  eft  Virgilius,  piopior 

cepi : qui  mihi  interroganti,  tamen  primo  quam  tertio. 
quem  Homero  credere  max-  QuintiL  1.  ic.  c.  i. 

f Solve  fen efcen tern  mature  fanus  equum,  ne 
Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus,  & ilia  ducat. 

Hor.  Ep.  1 . 1.  l. 

Prudent  difmifs  the  c our fer  from  the  race , 
left  age  and  broken  wind  his  youth  difgrace. 


indebted 


i 
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indebted  to  Vefpafian.  For,  according  to  * Sue  - Syeton.  in 
tonius,  that  prince  was  the  fir (l  that  affigned  VciP'c-t8 
the  rhetoricians,  both  Greeks  and  Romans, 
penfions  out  of  the  publick  treaiury,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  twelve  thoufand  five  hundred  livres.  Aloul 
Before  this  eftablifnment  there  were  mailers  who  600 /• 
taught  it  without  being  authorized  by  the  pub- A""#- 
lick.  Befides  the  penfions  received  by  thefe  rhe- 
toricians from  the  Hate,  the  fathers  f paid  a fum 
for  the  inftrudtion  of  their  children,  which  Ju- 
venal thought  very  fmall  in  comparifon  with 
thofe  they  expended  on  trivial  occafions.  For, 
according  to  him,  nothing  coll  a father  lefs  than 
his  fon  , though  he  regretted  every  thing  ex- 
pended on  his  education  : Res  nulla  minoris  Con- 
ftabit  patri  quam  films.  This  fum  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  livres : Duo  fiejlercia. 
Quintilian  was  publick  profeffor  of  rhetorick 
twenty  years  with  universal  applaufe. 

He  exercifed  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  the 
fame  fuccels,  the  fundlion  of  an  advocate,  and 
acquired  alfo  great  reputation  at  the  bar.  When  Q^nt  j 
the  different  parts  of  a caufe  were  diftributed  to  c~ 2. 
different  pleaders,  as  was  the  cullom  of  old,  he 
was  generally  chofen  to  Hate  or  open  the  mat- 
ter of  it,  which  requires  great  method  and  per- 
fpicuity.  He  excelled  alfo  in  the  art  of  mov-  Id.  1.  6. 
ing  the  paffions  j and  he  ||  confeffes  with  that  c-  2- 


* Primus  e fifco  Latinis  Grtecifque  rhetoribus  annua  cen- 
tena  conftituit. 

f Hos  inter  fumptus  feftertia  QuintUiano 

Ut  multum  duo  fufficient.  Res  nulla  minoris 
Conftabit  patri  quam  filius.  Sat.  7. 1.  3. 

U Hsec  diflimulanda  mihi  frequenter  inotus  fum,  ut  me 
non  fuerunt,  quibus  ipfe,  non  laciymte  folum ’depre- 
quantufcumque  fum  aut  fui,  henderint,  fed  pallor  Sc 
(nam  pervenifle  me  ad  ali-  vet  o fimilis  dolor.  9uintil 
quod  nomcn  ingenii  credo  J 


modell 
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modeft  freedom  natural  to  him,  that  he  was 
often  feen  in  pleading,  not  only  to  hied  tears, 
but  to  change  countenance,  turn  pale,  and  ex- 
prefs  all  the  figns  of  the  moll  lively  and  fincere 
affliction.  He  does  not  deny  but  it  was  to  this 
talent  that  he  owed  his  reputation  at  the  bar. 
And  indeed  it  is  chiefly  by  this  character,  that 
an  orator  diftinguifhes  himfelf,  and  conciliates 
all  the  fuffrages  in  his  favour. 

We  fhall  loon  fee  how  well  qualified  he  was 
to  inftruft  youth,  and  in  what  manner  he  ac- 
quired the  love  and  efteem  of  every  body  on 
that  account.  Amongft  the  many  illuftrious 
dilciples  that  frequented  his  fchool,  Pliny  the 
younger  did  him  molt  honour,  by  the  beauty  of 
his  genius,  the  elegance  and  iolidity  of  his  itile, 
the  admirable  fweetnel's  of  his  diipofition,  his 
liberality  to  men  of  learning,  and  his  peculiar 
warmth  ot  gratitude  for  his  mafter,  of  which 
he  afterwards  gave  him  a molt  illuftrious 
proof. 

After  having  devoted  entirely  twenty  years 
to  the  inftrudtion  of  youth  in  the  fchool,  and 
and  the  defence  of  clients  at  the  bar,  he  obtain- 
ed the  emperor  Domitian’s  permiflion  to  quit 
both  thole  equally  ufeful  and  laborious  employ- 
Quin.  ments.  Inftrudted  by  the  fad  example  of  his 
L12.C.11.  mafter  Domitius  Afer,  he  believed  it  proper  to 
think  of  a retreat,  betore  it  became  abfolutely 
necefiary,  and  that  he  could  not  put  a more 
graceful  period  to  his  labours,  than  by  re- 
nouncing them  at  a time,  when  he  Ihould  be 
regretted  : Honeftijjimum  finem  putaba?nusi  defi- 
nere  dim  defideraremur ; whereas  Domitius 
chofe  rather  to  fink  under  the  weight  of  his  pro- 
feflion,  than  to  lay  it  down.  It  was  upon  this 

occafion 
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occafion  that  he  gives  wife  advice  to  his  bre- 
thren the  pleaders.  * The  orator , fays  he, 
would  betake  my  opinion , would  found  a retreat , 
before  befell  into  the  fnares  of  age , and  gain  the 
port , whilft  his  vejfel  was  found  and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Quintilian,  however,  at  that  time  was  only  Ant.  J.C. 
fix  or  feven  and  forty  years  old,  a florid  and 
robuft  time  of  life.  Perhaps  his  long  applica- 
tion had  began  to  impair  his  health.  Howe- 
ver that  were,  his  was  not  a leifure  of  indolence 
and  floth,  but  of  a&ivity  and  ardour,  fo  that 
he  became  in  fome  meafure  ftill  more  ufeful  to 
the  publick  than  he  had  ever  been  by  all  his  pafl 
labours.  For  indeed  the  latter  were  confined  v 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a certain  number 
of  perfons  and  years  ; whereas  the  works, 
which  were  the  fruit  of  his  retirement,  have  in- 
ftructed  all  ages  : and  we  may  fay,  that  Quin- 
tilian’s fchool  has  continued  the  fchool  of  man- 
kind from  his  death,  and  ftill  continues  to 
refound  with  the  admirable  precepts  he  has  left  us 
upon  eloquence* 

He  began  by  compofing  a treatife  upon  the  Ant.  T.  c. 
caufes  of  the  corruption  of  eloquence , the  lofs  of  89. 
which  can  never  be  fufficiently  regretted.  It 
Undoubtedly  is  not  the  piece  ftill  extant  under  the 
title  of  a dialogue  upon  the  orators. 

At  the  time  when  he  began  this  work,  he  Quimihm 
loft  the  youngeft  of  his  two  fons  only  five  years  ProCEm- 
of  age  : and  fome  months  after  a fudden  death  ' !j" 
deprived  him  of  his  wife,  who  was  only  nine- 
teen years  old,  and  even  fomethina  lels* 

Antequam  in  has  jctatis  Sc  in  porturn  Integra  nave 
Vcniat  inlicliaSjieceptui  canet,  pcrvcnict,  ].  12.  c.  1 1. 

kV  o l.  II.  S Some 
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Ant.  J.C.  Sometime  after,  at  the  follicitation  of  his 
friends,  he  began  his  great  work,  the  Infiituti- 
ones  Oratories,  confifting  of  twelve  books  : of 
which  I fhall  give  an  account  in  the  fequel. 

Am  | q He  had  finifhed  the  three  firft  books  of  if, 
when  the  emperor  Domitian  committed  the  two 
Quinti!.  in  young  princes,  his  great  nephews,  whom  he 

Sueton  t ^ehgned  f°r  his  fuccdfors,  to  his  care.  They 
Domit.  vvere  grand  Ions  of  his  filler  Domitilla, 

e.  1^.  whofe  daughter  named  alfo  Domitilla,  had  mar- 
ried Flavius  Clemens  the  emperor’s  coufin-ger- 
man,  by  whom  fhe  had  thole  two  princes.  This 
was  a new  motive  to  him  for  redoubling  his  ap- 
plication to  compleat  his  work.  His  own 
words  cleferve  repeating,  the  paffage  being  re- 
markable. “ * Hitherto  ”,  fays  he,  addrefling 
himfelf  to  Vidorinus,  to  whom  he  dedicates 


* Adhuc  velut  iludia  in- 
ter nos  conferebamus ; &,  ft 
parum  noftra  inftitutio  pro- 
baretur  a ceteris,  contend 
fore  domeftico  ufu  videba- 
mur,  ut  tui  meique  filii  dif- 
ciplinam  formare,  fatis  pu- 
taremus.  Cum  verb  mihi 
Domitianus  Auguftus  lororis 
fuae  nepotum  delegaverit  cu- 
ram,  non  fatis  honorem  judi- 
ciorum  cceldlium  intelligam, 
nifi  cx  hoc  quoque  oneris, 
magnitudinem  metiar.  Quis 
enim  mihi  aut  mores  exco- 
Icndi  fit  modus,  ut  eos  non 
immerito  probaverit  iandtii- 
fimus  Cenior?  aut  ftudia,]ne 
fefellifle  in  his  videar  Prin- 
cipcm,  ut  in  omnibus,  itain 
eloquenlia  quoque  eminen- 
tiffimum  ? Quod  ii  nemo 


miratur  Poetasmaximos  faepe 
feciffe,  ut  non  foluni  initiis 
operum  fuorum  Mufas  invo- 
carent,  fed  provedti  quoque 
longiias,  cum  ad  aliquem 
graviorem  locum  veniifent, 
repeterent  vota,  & velut  no- 
va precationeuterentur:  mihi 
quoque  profedtb  poterit  ig- 
nofei,  fiy  quod  initio,  cum 
primum  hanc  materiam  in- 
choavi,  non  fecerim,  nunc 
omnes  in  auxilium  deos,  ip- 
fumque  imprimis,  quoneque 
praefentius  aliud,  neque  itu- 
diis  magis  propitium  numen 
eit,  invocem;  ut,  quantum 
nobis*  expectation  is  adjecit, 
tantum  ingenii  afpiret,  dex- 
terque  ac  volens  adfit,  & me, 
qualem  effe  credidit,  facia  t. 


this 
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this  piece,  “ I wrote  only  for  you  and  me  ; 
“ and  confining  thofe  inftru&ions  to  our  own 
« houfes,  when  the  publick  did  not  think  fit 
« to  approve  them,  I thought  my  felf  too 
««  happy  that  they  might  be  ufeful  to  your  fon 
« and  mine  ; but  fince  the  emperor  has  vouch- 
“ fated  to  charge  me  with  the  education  or  his 
“ nephews,  fhould  I efteem  as  I ought  the 
“ approbation  of  a God,  and  know  the  value 
“ of  the  honour  he  has  conferred  upon  me, 
“ if  I did  not  meafure  the  greatnefs  of  my  un- 
“ dertaking  by  that  idea.  And  indeed,  in 
“ whatever  manner  I confider  it,  whether  in 
“ regard  to  manners,  or  on  the  fide  of  know- 
<c  ledge  and  art,  what  ought  I not  to  do,  to 
<c  deferve  the  efteem  of  fo  facred  a cenfor  ; a 
cc  prince,  in  whofe  perfon  fupreme  eloquence 
“ is  united  with  fupreme  power?  If  then  we 
“ are  not  furprized  to  fee  the  moft  excellent  po- 
<c  ets,  not  only  invoke  the  mufes  at  the  begin- 
“ ning  of  their  works,  but  again  implore  their 
“ affiftance , whenever  in  the  courfe  of  it 
“ fome  new  important  objedl  arifes  to  be  treat- 
“ ed  ; with  how  much  greater  reafon  ought  I 
“ to  be  pardoned,  if  what  I did  not  at  firft  I 
“ now  do,  and  call  all  the  gods  to  my  aid, 
“ particularly  him , under  whole  aufpices  I 
“ write  from  henceforth,  and  who,  more  than 
tc  all  the  reft,  prefidesover  ftudy  and  fcience? 
“ May  he  then  be  propitious  to  me  ; and  pro- 
“ portioning  his  graces  to  the  high  idea  he  hath 
“ given  of  me,  in  a choice  fo  glorious  and 
“ fo  difficult  to  fuftain,  may  he  infpire  my 
“ mind  with  the  force  and  elevation  it  wants, 
“ and  render  me  fuch  as  he  hath  believed  me. 
‘c  Et  me->  qualem  ejfe  credidil , facial .” 
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It  m uft  be  confefied,  that  there  is  in  this 
compliment  abundance  of  wit,  loftinefs  and 
grandeur,  efpecially  in  the  thought  witli  which 
it  concludes : And  render  me  fuch  as  he  hath  be- 
lieved me.  But  is  it  poflible  to  carry  flattery  and 
impiety  to  a greater  height,  than  to  treat  a 
prince  as  a God,  who  was  a monfter  of  vice 
and  cruelty.  Nor  am  I even  fure  whether  the 
laft  thought  be  fo  juft  as  it  is  fliining  : And 
render  me  fuch  as  he  has  believed  me.  He  was 
not  fuch  then  in  reality  : And  how  came  this 
pretended  god  to  believe  he  was  ? Again,  if  in- 
ftead  of  extolling  the  regularity  and  purity  of 
his  manners,  he  had  contented  himfelf  with  en- 
larging upon  his  eloquence  and  the  other  talents 
ol  the  mind  upon  which  he  valued  himfelf. 
Lib.  io.  the  flattery  had  been  lei's  odious.  He  praifes 
c.  i.  him  in  another  place  in  the  fame  manner,  where 
he  prefers  him  above  all  other  poets  •,  at  which 
time  it  is  very  likely,  that  the  confulary  orna- 
ments were  conferred  upon  Quintilian. 

The  care  of  the  young  princes  education, 
with  which  Quintilian  was  charged,  did  not 
hinder  him  from  working  upon  his  book,  the 
Inftitutiones  Oratorios.  His  regard  for  his  only 

1 bwr-11’!  <n  Lrviving  fon,  whofe  happy  genius  and  difpofi- 
tion  merited  his  whole  tendernefs  and  attention, 
was  a powerful  motive  with  him  for  haftening 
that  work,  which  he  confldered  as  the  molt 
valuable  part  of  the  inheritance  he  fhould  leave 
him  ; in  order,  fays  he  himfelf,  that  if  any 
unforefeen  accident  fhould  deprive  that  dear 
child  of  his  lather,  he  might,  even  after  his 
death,  ferve  him  as  a guide  and  praeceptor. 


Con- 
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Continually  filled  therefore  with  the  thought  Ant.  J.  C. 
and  apprehenfion  of  his  mortality,  he  laboured  9— 
night  and  day  upon  his  work  ; and  had  already 
finifhed  the  fifth  book  of  it,  when  an  early 
death  robbed  him  of  that  darling  child,  in  whom 
his  whole  joy  and  confolation  were  centered. 

This  was  to  him,  after  the  lofs  he  had  already 
fuftained  of  his  youngeft  fon,  a new  ftroke  of 
thunder,  that  entirely  overwhelmed  him  with 
anguifh  and  affliction.  His  grief,  or  rather 
defpair,  vented  itfelf  in  complaints  and  re- 
proaches againft  the  gods  themfelves,  whom  he 
loudly  accufed  of  injuftice  and  cruelty  -,  de- 
claring, that  it  was  plain,  after  fo  cruel  and 
and  unjuft  a treatment,  which  neither  himfelf 
nor  his  children  had  deferved,  that  there  was  no 
providence  to  fuperintend  affairs  below. 

Difcourfes  of  this  kind  ilaew  in  a clear  light, 
what  even  the  moft  perfect  probity  of  the  Pagans 
was : for  I do  not  know  whether  all  antiquity 
can  inftance  one  man  of  a more  humane,  rea- 
fonable,  wife  and  virtuous  character  than  Quin- 
tilian, according  to  the  rules  of  paganifm.  His 
books  abound  with  excellent  maxims  upon  the 
education  of  children,  upon  the  care  which 
parents  ought  to  take  to  preferve  them  from 
the  dangers  and  corruption  of  the  world,  upon 
the  attention  mailers  ought  to  have  that  the 
orecious  depofite  of  innocence  remain  un~ 
alemifbed  in  them,  upon  the  generous  difinte- 
reftednefs  incumbent  upon  perl'ons  in  power ; 
and  laftly,  upon  the  zeal  and  love  for  iuftice 
and  the  publick  good. 
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His  grief  had  been  very  juft,  if  attended 
with  moderation  : for  never  child  deferved 
more  to  be  regretted  than  this.  Befides  the 
graces  of  nature  and  exteriour  attributes,  a 
charming  tone  of  voice,  an  amiable  phyftog- 
nomy,  with  a furprizing  facility  in  pronouncing 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  as  if  he  had 
been  born  to  excel  equally  in  them  both  ; he  had 
the  tnoft  happy  dilpofition  that  could  be  defired 
for  the  fciences,  united  with  a tafte  and  inclina- 
tion for  ftudy  that  aftonifhed  his  teachers.  But 
the  qualities  or  his  heart  were  ftill  more  extra- 
ordinary than  thofe  of  his  head.  Quintilian, 
who  had  known  abundance  of  youth,  declares 
with  an  oath,  that  he  had  never  feen  fo  much 
probity  of  inclination,  goodnefs  of  foul,  fweet- 
nels  of  temper,  and  elegance  of  mind,  as  in 
this  dear  child.  In  an  illnefs  of  eight  months 
continuance  he  fhewed  an  evennefs  and  con- 
ftancy  of  mind,  that  his  p.hyficians  could  never 
fufficiently  admire,  oppofmg  fears  and  pains 
with  furprizing  fortitude,  and,  upon  the  point 
of  expiring,  confoling  his  father,  and  endea- 
vouring to  prevent  his  tears.  What  a misfor- 
tune was  it  that  fo  many  fine  qualities  were  loft ! 
But  what  a fhame  and  reproach  were  it  for 
chriftian  children  to  be  lefs  virtuous! 

After  having  abandoned  his  ftudies  for  fome 
time,  Quintilian,  having  recovered  himfelf  a 
little,  relumed  his  work  ; for  which  he  fays, 
the  publick  ought  to  have  the  more  favourable 
opinion  of  him,  as  from  thenceforth  he  labou- 
red no  longer  for  himfelf ; his  writings,  as  well 

as  fortune,  being  to  pafs  away  to  ftrangers. 

He 
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He  at  length  Hnifhed  his  plan  in  twelve  books.  Ant.  J.  C- 
It  had  coll  him  little  more  than  two  years  : of  93-;ft  ^ 
which  befides  he  had  employed  a great  part  1^yPh. 
not  in  actually  compofing,  but  in  preparing,  bibliop. 
and  collecting  all  the  matter  of  which  it  was  to 
confift,  by  the  perufal  of  abundance  of  authors, 
who  had  treated  the  lame  fubjeCt.  And  we 
have  feen  how  many  afflictions  and  melancholy 
affairs  he  had  upon  his  hands  during  that  time. 

It  is  aftonifhing  and  almoft  incredible,  how  fo 
perfeCt  a work  could  be  compofed  in  fo  fhort 
a fpace.  His  * defign  was  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  Horace,  who,  in  his  art  of  poetry,  re- 
commends to  authors  the  not  being  in  too  much 
hafte  to  publifh  their  writings.  Accordingly  he 
kept  his  by  him,  in  order  to  revife  them  at  his 
leifure  with  cooler  thought,  to  give  time  to  the 
firft  emotions  of  felf-love,  and  the  complacency 
people  always  have  for  their  own  productions  to 
cool ; and  to  examine  them  no  longer  with  the 
fond  prepoffeflion  of  an  author,  but  with  the 
temper  and  impartiality  of  a reader.  He  could 
not  long  refill  the  eager  defire  of  the  publick 
to  have  his  works,  and  was  in  a manner  re- 
duced to  abandon  them  to  it,  contenting  himfelf 
with  wifhing  them  fuccefs,  and  recommending 
to  his  bookleller  to  take  great  care  that  they 
were  exaCt  and  correCt.  It  mull  have  been  at 
lealt  an  year  before  they  could  be  in  a condition 
to  appear.  We  are  obliged  to  the  Abbe  Ge- 
doyn  for  having  enabled  the  publick  to  judge  of 

V ft  | /I  r irti 

* 

* Ufus  dcinde  Horatii  ut  refrigerato  inventionis 
confilio,  qui  in  arte  poctica  amore,  diligentius  repetiros 
Idadct,  ne  prreeipitetur  edi-  tanquam  le&or  perpciide- 
tio,  nonumqne  pmcmatur  in  rem. 
annum ; dabam  iis  otium, 
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the  merit  of  this  author,  by  the  tranflation  he  • 
has  pub] iflied  of  his  works. 

Ant.  J.  C.  Mr.  Dodwell  believes,  it  was  about  this  time 
94-  that  Quintilian,  being  no  longer  employed  in 
compodng  his  great  work,  which  he  had  lately 
finifhed,  thought  of  a fecond  * marriage,  and 
accordingly  efpoufed  the  grandaughter  of  Tu- 
tilius,  as  Pliny  the  younger  calls  him.  He  had 
a daughter  by  her  about  the  end  of  this  year. 

Ant  ].  C.  Domitian , notwithstanding  his  pretended 
96.  divinity,  was  killed  in  his  palace  by  Stephanus, 
who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  confpi- 
rators.  That  emperour  had  caufed  Flavius  Cle- 
mens, then  conful,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  had 
banidied  his  niece  Flavia  Domitilla,  the  wife  of 
Clemens.  Fie  had  alfo  banidied  St.  Flavia  Do- 
mitilla, the  daughter  of  one  of  the  fame  conful’s 
filters.  All  thefe  perfons  fuffered  for  the  faith  in 
Jefus  Chrift.  The  death  of  Clemens  haftened 
that  of  Domitian,  either  through  the  horror  and 
fear  it  gave  every  body,  or  becaufe  it  animated 
Stephanus  againft  him,  who  was  the  freedman 
and  fteward  of  Domitilla,  the  wife  of  Cle- 
mens, of  whofe  eftate  he  was  obliged  to  give 
an  account,  and  was  accufed  of  malverfation  in 

Nerva  fucceeded  Domitian,  and 
Sixteen  months  and  fome  days, 
m he  had  adopted,  was  his  fuccei- 
for,  and  reigned  twenty  years. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Quintilian  from  the 
death  of  Domitian,  except  the  marriage  of  lus 
daughter,  admitting  he  had  one.  When  fhe 
•was  of  age  to  marry,  he  gave  her  to  Nonius 


. . v that  reipedl. 

Ant.  J.  o.  . r . 

98.  ‘ reigned  only 

Trajan,  who 
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jrobabk* 
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Celer.  Pliny  fignalized  himfelf  on  this  occa- 
fion  by  a generality  and  gratitude,  which  in  my 
opinion  do  him  more  honour  than  his  writings, 
excellent  as  they  are.  He  had  ftudied  elo- 
quence under  Quintilian.  The  works  he  has 
left  us  fufficiently  prove  that  he  was  a diiciple 
worthy  of  fo  great  a mafter : but  the  following 
faft  no  lefs  denotes  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart, 
and  the  remembrance  he  conftantly  retained  of 
the  fer vices  he  had  received  from  him.  As 
foon  as  he  knew  that  Quintilian  intended  to 
marry  his  daughter,  he  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  to  his  mafter 
by  a fmall  prefent.  The  difficulty  was  to  make 
him  accept  it.  Pie  wrote  him  a letter  upon 
that  head,  that  can  never  be  fufficiently  admired 
for  its  art  and  delicacy,  of  which  I {hall  infert 
a tranflation  in  this  place. 


Pliny's  letter  to  Quintilian. 

“ * Though  the  moderation  of  your  mind 
“ is  very  great,  and  you  have  educated  your 
“ daughter  as  becomes  Quintilian’s  daughter. 


“ and  the  grandaughter 

* Quamvis  Sc  ipfe  fis  con- 
tin  entifiimus,  Sc  filiam  tuam 
ita  infiitueris,  ut  deccbat  fi- 
liam tuam,  Tutilii  neptem  : 
cum  tamen  fit  nuptura  ho- 
nefiifiimo  viro  Nonio  Celeri, 
cui  ratio  civilium  officiorum 
necefiitatem  quandam  nito- 
ns imponit  ; debet,  fecun- 
dum  conditiones  mariti,  ve- 
fie,  comitatu  augeri : quibus 
non  quidem  augetur  dignitas. 


of  Tutilius  : however, 

ornatur  tamen  Sc  inftruitur. 
Te  porro  animo  beatifiimum, 
modicum  facultatibus  fcio. 
Itaque  partem  oneris  tui  mi- 
hi  vendico,  Sc,  tanquam  pa- 
rens alter  puellae  noftrae,  con- 
fero  quinquaginta  millia 
nummum : plus  collaturus, 
nifi  a verecundia  tua  fola 
mediocritate  munufculi  im- 
petrari  poffe  confiderem,  nc 
recufares.  Vale.  Ep.  32. 1.  6. 

as 
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“ as  fhe  is  about  to  marry  Nonius  Celer,  a per- 
“ fon  of  diftindtiori,  whofe  employments  in  the 
“ Rate  impofe  a kind  of  neceffity  upon  him 
“ of  appearing  with  fplendor,  it  is  proper,  that 
“ fhe  fhould  adapt  her  drefs  and  equipage  to 
“ the  rank  of  her  hufband.  Thefe  exterior 
“ things  indeed  add  nothing  to  our  dignity, 
“ they  however  exprefs  and  adorn  it.  I know 
“•  how  very  rich  you  are  in  the  goods  of  the 
“ mind,  and  that  you  arc  much  lefs  fo  in 
“ thole  of  fortune  than  you  ought  to  be.  Let 
“ me  claim  therefore  a part  in  your  obliga- 
“ tions,  and  as  another  father  give  our  dear 
“ daughter  fifty  thoufand  feflertia,  ( 12500  li- 
“ vres)  to  which  I fhould  add,  if  I was  not 
“ allured,  that  the  mediocrity  of  the  prefent  is 
“ the  foie  means  to  prevail  upon  your  modefty 
“ to  accept  it.”  Adieu. 


This  letter  of  Pliny’s  has  one  circumftance  in 
it  very  much  for  Quintilian’s  honour : that  after 
having  publickly  employed  twenty  years  with 
furprizing  reputation  and  fuccefs,  as  well  in  in- 
flrucfting  youth  as  pleading  at  the  bar  after 
having  long  refided  in  the  court  with  young 
princes,  fhe  education  of  whom  ought  to  have 
given  him,  and  undoubtedly  did  give  him, 
great  credit  with  the  emperor,  he  had  made  no 
great  fortune,  and  had  always  remained  in  a 
laudable  mediocrity.  A fine  example,  but  un- 
happily very  feldom  imitated! 

Juvenal  however  intimates,  that  Quintilian 
was  very  rich,  and  that  he  had  a confiderable 
number  of  forefls,  from  whence,  no  doubt, 
a role  a very  great  revenue. 

Unde 
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Unde  igiiur  tot 
Quintilianus  habet  f alius  ? 

Thefe  riches  muft  neceflarily  have  been  of  later 
date  than  the  time  when  Pliny  made  Quintilian 
the  prefent  we  have  mentioned.  It  is  believed, 
that  if  real,  they  were  the  effect  of  the  li- 
berality of  Adrian,  when  he  attained  the  em- 
pire, for  he  declared  himfelf  the  protestor  of 
the  learned.  Quintilian  was  then  feventy-fix 
years  old.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  lived 
long  after,  and  hiftory  tells  us  nothing  of  his 
death. 

II.  Plan  and  char  abler  of  Quintilian's  rhetorick. 

The  rhetorick  of  Quintilian,  intitled,  Inftitu- 
tiones  Oratorio,  is  the  moft  compleat  antiquity 
has  left  us.  His  defign  in  it  is  to  form  the  per- 
fect orator.  He  begins  with  him  in  his  cradle 
and  from  his  birth,  and  goes  on  with  him 
through  all  the  itages  of  life  to  the  grave.  This 
rhetorick  confifts  of  twelve  books.  In  the  firft 
he  treats  of  the  manner  in  which  children  fhouid 
be  educated  from  their  earlieft  infancy  ; from 
whence  he  proceeds  to  grammar.  The  fecond 
lays  down  rules  to  be  obferved  in  the  fchools 
of  rhetorick,  and  folves  feveral  queftions  in  re- 
gard to  the  art  itfelf,  as  whether  it  be  a fcience, 
whether  ufeful,  &c.  The  five  following  books 
contain  the  rules  of  invention  and  difpofition. 
The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  include  all 
that  relates  to  elocution.  The  eleventh,  after  a 
fine  chapter  upon  the  manner  of  fpeaking  with 
propriety  as  an  orator,  de  apte  diccndo , treats  of 

memory 
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memory  and  pronunciation.  In  the  twelfth, 
which  is  perhaps  the  fineft  of  them  all,  Quinti- 
lian lays  down  the  perfonal  qualities  and  obli- 
gations of  an  advocate,  as  fuch,  and  with  re- 
gard to  his  clients ; when  he  ought  to  quit  his 
profeffion  •,  and  how  employ  his  retirement. 

One  of  the  peculiar  charafters  of  Quintili- 
an’s rhetorick  is,  its  being  wrote  with  all  the 
art,  elegance,  & energy  of  ftile  it  is  poflible 
to  imagine,  He  * knew,  that  precepts  when 
treated  in  a naked,  fimple,  and  fubtile  manner, 
are  only  proper  to  dry  up  the  fources  of  the 
mind,  and,  if  I may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  to 
make  difcourfe  lean  and  languid,  by  depriving 
it  of  all  grace  and  beauty,  and  leaving  it  no- 
thing but  nerves  and  bones,  more  like  a fkele- 
ton  than  a healthy  and  natural  body,  f He 
therefore  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  his  In- 
ftitutions  all  the  ornament  and  elegance  of 
which  fuch  a work  was  fufceptible  •,  not,  as  he 
fays  himfelf,  with  the  view  of  difplaying  his 
wit,  ( for  he  could  have  chofen  a far  more 
fruitful  fu 'eject  for  that  purpofe)  but  that  youth, 
from  the  attraction  of  pleafure , might  ap- 


* Plerumque  nudte  il Ire 
arte, 9,  nimia  fubtilitatis  affec- 
tatione  frangunt  atque  con- 
cidunt  quicquid  ell  inoratione 
generofius,  Sc  omnem  foc- 
cum  ingcnii  bibunt,  Sc  oil  a 
detcgunt  : quse  ut  effe  Sc  af- 
tringi  nervis  fois  debent,  fic 
corpore  operienda  font. 
phiintil.  in  Pr/vm.  1.  I. 

+ In  ceteris  admifcere  ten- 
tavimus  aliquid  nitoris,  non 
jaeiandi  ingenii  gratia  (nain- 


que  in  id  eligi  materia  po- 
terat  uberior  ) led  ut  hoc  ip- 
fo  alliceremus  magis  juven- 
tutem  ad  cognitionem  eo- 
rum  quae  neceflaria  lludiis 
arbitrabamur,  fi  dudti  jucun- 
ditate  aliqua  lebtionis  , li- 
bentius  difcerent  ea,  quo- 
rum ne  jejuna  atque  arida 
traditio  averteret  animos,  Sc 
aures  ( praelertim  tarn  delica- 
tas)  radcret,  verebamur. 
Quint  iL  1.  3.  c.  11, 
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ply  themfelves  with  more  ardour  to  the  reading 
and  ftudying  of  his  precepts,  which  without 
grace  and  ornament,  could  not  fail,  in  offend- 
ing the  delicacy  of  their  ears,  to  difguft  alfo 
their  minds.  Accordingly  we  find  in  his  writ- 
ings a richnefs  of  thoughts,  expreflions,  images, 
and  eipecially  cOmparifons,  which  a lively  ima- 
gination, adorned  with  a profound  knowledge 
of  nature,  continually  fupplies,  without  ever 
exhaufting  itfelf,  or  falling  into  difagreeable  re- 
petitions : comparifons,  which  throw  fuch  a ful- 
nefs  of  light  and  beauty  into  precepts,  often  ob- 
icure  and  dilgufting  in  themfelves , as  give 
them  a quite  different  fpirit  and  effect . 

The  * principal  end  of  Quintilian,  in  his 
rhetorick,  was  to  oppofe  the  bad  tafle  of  elo- 
quence, that  prevailed  in  his  time,  and  revive 
a manner  of  thinking  and  judging  more  found 
and  fevere,  and  more  conformable  to  the  rules 
of  the  elegance  of  nature.  Seneca  had  contri- 
buted more  than  any  other  author  to  vitiate 
and  corrupt  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  youth, 
and  to  fubftitute  in  the  place  of  that  manly  and 
lolid  eloquence,  which  had  prevailed  till  his 
time,  the  prettineffes,  it  I may  be  allowed  to 
call  them  fo,  of  a ftile  lurfeited  with  ornaments, 
glittering  thoughts,  quaint  conceits,  antithefis, 
and  point.  He  perceived  aright,  that  his  -f* 
works  would  never  pleafe  thole  who  admired 

the 

* Quod  accidit  mihi,  dum  + Turn  autem  folus  hie 
corruptum  & omnibus  vitiis  fere  in  manibus  adolefccn- 
trafhini  dicendi  genus  revo-  tium  fuit.  Quem  non  equi- 
carc  ad  feveriora  judicia  con-  dern  onrnino  cona’oar  excu- 
tendo.  Quint il.  1.  10  c.  1 . toe,  fed  potioribus  p’adori 

non 
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the  antients : for  which  reafon  he  never  ceafed 
to  fpeak  ill  of,  and  difcredit,  them,  even  the 
authors  who  were  moft  efteemed,  as  Cicero  and 
Virgil.  In  confequence  of  this  conduct  enfued 
an  almoft  univerfal  contempt  for  them  ; fo  that 
when  Quintilian  began  to  teach,  he  found  no 
author  but  Seneca  in  the  hands  of  youth.  He 
did  not  endeavour  abfolutely  to  exclude  him  ; but 
could  not  fuffer  his  being  preferred  to  writers 
of  incomparably  greater  merit. 

For  the  reft  we  ought  not  to  be  furprized 
that  this  bad  tafte  made  fo  rapid  a progrefs  in 
fo  fhort  a time  : which  is  indeed  no  more  than 
what  ufually  happens.  There  wants  but  a fingle 
perfon  of  a certain  charafter  to  vitiate  all  the 
reft,  and  to  corrupt  the  language  of  a whole 
Quintil.  nation.  Such  was  Seneca.  I omit  fpeaking  in 
ibid.  this  place  of  the  other  qualities,  for  which  he 
was  admired  : an  happy  and  univerfal  genius  ; 
a vaft  extent  of  knowledge  ; a profound  erudi- 
tion in  philofophy  ; and  a morality  abounding 
with  the  jufteft  and  moft  folid  principles.  To 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  my  fubjedt,  he  had 
an  eafy  and  exuberant  wit,  a fine  and  rich  ima- 
gination, a fhining  facility  in  his  compoiitions, 
folid  thoughts,  expreffions  curious  and  full  of 
energy,  with  happy  and  fprightly  turns  and 
conceits.  But  as  to  his  * ftile  it  was  almoft  vi- 
cious in  all  its  parts,  and  fo  much  the  more 

non  finebam,  quos  ille  non  * Sed  in  eloquendo  cor- 
deftiterat  inceffere,  cum  di-  rupta  pleraque,  atque  eo  per- 
verfi  fibi  confcius  generis,  niciofiffima,  quod  abundant 
placere  ie  in  dteendo  pofle  dulcibus  vitiis.  Velles  eum 
i is,  quibus  illi  placerent,  dit-  fuo  ingenio  dixifle,  alieno 
fidcret.  Ibid.  judicio. 

dange- 
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dangerous,  as  it  was  all  over  luxuriant  with 
charming  faults  and  beautiful  defeat. 

This  florid  ftile,  this  tafte  for  point  and 
quaintnefs,  the  more  dangerous  as  the  more  eafy 
and  affe&ing,  and  therefore  the  more  confor- 
mable to  the  charafter  of  youth,  foon  feized 
the  whole  city.  It  became  * necefiary  that  e- 
very  proof  and  every  period  fhould  conclude 
with  fome  glittering  thought,  or  Angular  and 
furprizing  turn,  to  ftrike  the  ear,  attrad  par- 
ticular attention,  and  in  fome  meafure  claim 
applaufe. 

Quintilian  believed  himfelf  obliged  to  attack 
this  bad  tafte  with  the  utmofl  vigour  ; which 
he  does  almoft  throughout  his  whole  work,  by 
laying  down,  upon  the  model  of  the  antients, 
the  principles  of  true  and  folid  eloquence.  It 
is  not,  as  he  often  declares,  and  as  his  ftile  fuf- 
flciently  fhews,  becaufe  he  was  an  enemy  to  the 
beauties  and  graces  of  difcourfe.  + He  confefles 
that  Cicero  himfelf,  to  defend  his  clients,  em- 
ployed not  only  ftrong  but  fhining  arms  ; and 
that  in  the  caufe  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  in  which 


* Nunc  illud  volunt,  ut 
omnis  locus,  omnis  fenfus  in 
fine  fermonis  feriat  aurem. 
Turpe  autcm  ac  prope  nefas 
ducunt,  rcfpirare  uilo  Joco 
cjiii  acclamationem  non  peti- 
erit.  Squint'd.  1.  8.  c.  5. 

Nec  fortibus  modo  fed 
ctiam  fulgentibus  armis  proe- 
Jiatus  in  caufa  clt  Cicero 
Cornclii  : qui  non  afTecutus 
cflct  doccndo  Judiccm  tan- 
tum.  Sc  utiliter  dcmum  ac 
latine  pcrfpicuequc  diccndo, 
ut  populus  Romanusadinira- 

r 


tionem  fuam ; non  acclamati- 
one  tan  turn,  fed  etiam  plaufu 
confiteretur.  Sublimitas  pro- 
fe£lo,  Sc  magnificentia,  Sc 
nitor,  Sc  au&oritas  expreflit 
ilium  fragorem- — - Sed  ne 
caufa:  quidem  parum  confert 
hie  orationis  ornatus.  Nam 
qui  libentcr  audiunt,  Sc  ma* 
gis  attendant,  Sc  facilius  ere- 
dunt,  plerumquc  ipfa  delec- 
tatione  capiuntur,  nonnun- 
quam  ipfa  admiratione  aufe- 
runtur.  Quintil.  ].  8.  c.  3. 

he 
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he  was  often  interrupted  by  the  applaufes  and 
univeifa!  clapping  oi  hands  of  ,iis  auditors, 
lublimity,  pomp,  and  glitter  oi  eloquence  oc- 
cafioned  thofe  loud  acclamations.  He  adds  to 
this  motive  a very  true  and  judicious  reflection, 
which  feems  to  regard  only  the  orator’s  reputa- 
tion : this  is,  that  the  beauty  of  fpeech  conduces 
very  much  to  the  fuccefs  of  a caufe,  becaufc 
thole  who  hear  with  pleafure  are  more  attentive, 
and  become  more  inclined  to  believe  what  they 
hear,  won  over  as  they  are  by  the  charms  of 
difcourle,  and  fometimes  in  a manner  borne  a- 
way  by  the  general  admiration. 

Quintilian  therefore  does  not  rejeCt  ornaments* 
but  he  infills  that  * eloquence,  which  is  an  ene- 
my to  paint,  and  all  borrowed  graces,  admits 
no  drefs  but  what  is  manly,  noble  and  ma- 
jeftick.  He  confents,  that  it  fhould  fliine  and 
be  lovely,  but  from  health,  if  I may  be  allow- 
ed the  exprefiion,  and  that  it  fhould  owe  its 
beauty  folely  to  its  natural  vigour  and  florid 
complexion.  He  carries  this  principle  lb  far  as 
to  fay,  + that  where  he  to  chufe,  he  lliould 
prefer  the  rough,  grofs  force  of  the  anticnts,  to 
the  ftudied  and  effeminate  affectation  of  the 
moderns.  But,  fays  he,  there  is  in  this  point  a 
certain  Mean  that  may  be  obferved,  in  like 
manner  as  there  is  a neatnefs  and  elegance  at 


* Scd  hie  ornatus,  ( re- 
petam  enim)  virilis,  fortis, 
& fanftus  fit  : nec  effemina- 
tam  levitatem,  nec  fuco  e- 
minentem  eolorem  amet  : 
i anguine  & viribus  niteat. 
OuiniiL  ibid, 
f Et,  fi  needle  fit,  ve- 


to rem  ilium  horrorem  dicen- 
di  malim,  qaam  iilamrnovam 
licentiam.  Sed  patet  media 
qusedam  via:  ficut  in  cultu 
viftuque  acceffit  aliquis  citta 
reprehen fionem  nitor,  quem, 
ficut  poffumus,  adjiciamus 
virtu  tibus,  Ibid.  c.  5. 

prefenc 
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prefent  in  our  tables  and  furniture,  which  is  lb 
far  from  being  reproveable,  that  we  ought,  to 
the  utmoft  of  our  power,  to  make  it  become  a 
virtue  in  the  general  acceptation. 

We  find  by  the  little  I have  related  of  Quin- 
tilian, how  greatly  ufeful  the  ftudy  of  fuch  a 
work  may  be  to  form  the  judgment  of  youth. 

It  is  no  lefs  fo  in  refpedt  to  the  manners.  He 
has  fcattered  admirable  maxims  of  that  nature 
throughout  his  rhetorick.  I have  quoted  part 
of  them  in  my  treatife  upon'  ftudy* 

But  this  fund  of  probity,  fo  worthy  in  itfelf 
of  our  higheft  prailes,  is  much  difho'noured  by 
our  rhetorician’s  impious  flatteries  in  regard  to 
Domitianj  and  by  his  defpair  on  the  death  of 
his  children,  that  rofe  io  high  as  to  deny  pro- 
vidence. This  example,  and  many  others  of 
a like  nature,  inftrudt  us  how  to  think  of  thefe 
pagan  virtues,  which  were  folely  founded  in 
ielf-love,  and  of  a religion  that  afforded  no  re- 
fource  againft  the  Ioffes  and  evils  to  which  hu- 
man life  is  continually  expofed. 

III.  Method  of  infir ucling  youth  in  Quintili- 
an’s time. 

Before  I conclude  this  article  upon  Quintili- 
an, I fhall  extraft  from  his  writings  part  of 
what  relates  to  the  manner  of  teaching,  as  ufed 
at  Rome,  in  his  time. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a very  ufual  cuftom  at  (Mat\t 
Rome,  not  to  begin  the  inftrudtion  of  children  hi.  c.'t. 
till,  they  were  feven  years  old,  beeaufe  it  was 
believed,  that  before  that  age  they  had  neither 
fufficient  ftrength  of  body  nor  extent  of  mind 
for  learning. 

Vo  L.  II.  T 
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Quintilian  thinks  otherwife,  and  prefers  the 
opinion  of  Chryfippus,  who  had  compofed  a 
treat ife  of  confiderable  extent,  and  in  great  ef- 
teem  upon  the  education  of  children.  Though 
that  philofopher  allowed  three  years  to  the 
nutfes,  he  was  Irom  that  age  for  having  them 
indullrioufly  imbued  with  good  principles  of 
morality,  and  formed  infenfibly  for  virtue. 
Now,  fays  Quintilian,  if  from  that  early  ftate 
their  manners  may  be  cultivated,  what  hinders 
but  their  minds  may  alfo  be  improved  ? What 
is  a child  to  do  from  the  time  he  begins  to 
fpeak?  For  undoubtedly  he  mult  do  fomething. 
Is  it  proper  to  abandon  him  entirely  to  the  dif- 
courfes  of  women  and  men  fervants  ? At  that 
age  we  know  he  is  incapable  either  of  pains  or 
application.  Therefore  this  mull  not  be  fo 
much  a ftudy  as  a play,  whereby  thefe  firft 
years  of  infancy,  till  the  feventh,  which  are  ge- 
nerally loll,  may  be  ufefully  applied  in  teaching 
him  a thouland  agreeable  things  within  the 
reach  of  his  capacity. 

They  began  with  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
language  : but  that  of  the  Latin  foon  followed 
from  which  time  they  cultivated  both  languages 
with  equal  application.  This  is  not  pradifed  with 
fufficient  regularity  amongft  the  French,  or  in- 
deed the  Englijh , who  feldom  or  never  know 
their  native  tongue  by  principles. 

When  children  had  learnt  to  read  well,  and 
to  write  correctly,  they  were  taught  both  the 
Latin  and  Greek  grammars. 

They  had,  for  this  end,  private  makers  who 
inftruded  them  at  home,  and  others  who  taught 
in  the  publick  fchools.  Quintilian  examines 

which  of  thele  two  methods  of  teaching  is  the 
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moft  ufeful ; and,  after  having  attentively  con- 
fidered  the  reafons  on  both  Tides,  he  declares 
for  the  publick  fchools,  The  chapter  wherein 
he  treats  this  question,  is  one  of  the  fineft  parts 
of  his  work. 

Grammar  was  not  confidered  in  thole  times  l.  i.  c.  4} 
as  a frivolous  employment  of  little  importance. 

The  Romans  fet  an  higher  value  upon  it,  and 
applied  themfelves  to  it  in  a particular  man- 
ner ; convinced,  that  to  propofe  making  a pro- 
grefs  in  the  fciences  without  the  afiiftance  of 
grammar,  is  like  intending  to  eredt  a building 
without  a foundation.  They  did  not  dwell  up- 
on minute  things  and  fubtleties,  which  ferve 
only  to  cramp  the  genius,  and  make  the  mind 
dry  and  frigid  *,  they  ftudied  its  principles,  and 
examined  its  reafons,  with  care ; for  there  is 
nothing  hurtful  in  grammar,  but  what  is 
ufelefs. 

Grammar,  that  is  to  lay,  the  art  of  writing  Ibid, 
and  fpeaking  corredlly,  turns  upon  four  prin- 
ciples : Reafon,  antiquity,  authority,  and  ufe. 
Quintilian  lays  an  admirable  thing  upon  this 
laft  head.  This  word  * Ufe,  according  to  him. 


* Scd  huic  ipfi  necefTari- 
um  eft  judicium,  conllitu- 
enJumque  imprimis  id  ip- 
fum  quid  fit,  quod  confuetu- 
dinem  vocemus.  Quae  fi  ex 
eo  quod  pluresfaciunt  nomen 
accipiat,  periculofiffimum  da- 
bit  praeceptum,  nonorationi 
modo,  fed  (quod  majus  ell) 
vita;.  Unde  enim  tantum 
boni,  ut  pluribus  quae  re&a 
funt  placeant?  Jgitur  ut  vel  • 
li.  & comam  in  grad  us  fran- 


gere,  Sc  in  balneis  perpotare* 
quamlibet  haec  invaferint  ci- 
vitatem,  non  erit  confuetu- 
do,  quia  nihil  horum  caret , 

reprehenfione fic,  in  lo- 

qucndo,  non,  fi  quid  vitiose 
multis  infederit,  pro  regula 
fermonisaccipiendum  erit.-— - 
Ergo  confuetudinem  fermo- 
nis,  vocabo  confenfum  erudi- 
torum  ; ficut  vivcndi,  con- 
fenfum  bonorum.  Lib.  i. 
cap.  4, 
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requires  an  explanation,  and  it  is  necefiary  to 
define  precifely  what  we  underftand  by  it.  For, 
it  we  take  it,  for  what  we  fee  done  by  the 
generality  of  people,  the  confequences  would 
be  dangerous,  not  only  in  regard  to  language, 
but  what  is  more  important,  in  refpedt  to  man- 
ners. For,  fays  he,  can  it  be  expected  amongft 
men  to  fee  the  generality  follow  or  ufe  what  is 
bed,  and  according  to  rule  ? He  repeats  feve- 
ral  cuffoms  very  common  in  his  time,  which 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  Ufes  but  as  A- 
bules,  though  generally  pradtifed  by  the  whole 
city.  We  fliall  call  Ufe  therefore,  as  it  relates 
to  language,  that  which  is  received  by  the  con- 
fent  of  fuch  as  fpeak  beft  •,  as,  in  regard  to 
manners,  that  is  Ufe,  which  has  the  approbation 
of  the  good,  and  worthy. 

L.  0 c.  5.  The  care  of  teaching  children  to  read  and 
write  corredtly,  and  of  learning  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  was  the 
firlt  but  not  the  chief  duty  of  grammarians. 
They  added  to  this  the  reading  and  explication 
of  the  poets,  which  was  of  exceeding  great  ex- 
tent, and  required  profound  erudition.  They 
did  not  content  themfelves  with  making  chil- 
dren obferve  the  propriety  and  natural  fignifi- . 
cation  of  words  ; the  different  feet  in  the  con- 
ftruction  of  verfes  ; the  turns  and  expreflfons 
peculiar  to  poetry,  with  the  tropes  and  figures. 
They  applied  themfelves  principally  in  fhew- 
ing  * what  it  was  necefiary  to  remark  in  the 


* Pnecipue  vero  ilia  in- 
figat  animis,  qure  in  cecon o- 
mia  virtns,  quae  in  dccoio 
rertim  ; quid  per  [on  re  cui- 


que  convenerit ; quid  in  fen- 
fibus  Jaudandum,  quid  in 
verbis ; ubi  copia  probabilis> 
ubi  modus. 
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oeconomy  or  condudl  of  a piece,  and  the  con- 
fiftency  of  its  parts  and  characters  •,  what  was 
fine  in  the  thoughts  and  diction  ; and  where- 
fore the  ftile  was  fometimes  flowing  and  luxu- 
riant, and  fometimes  fuccinct  and  concife.  They 
made  children  alfo  perfectly  acquainted  with 
whatever  had  any  relation,  in  the  poets,  either 
to  fable  or  hiftory,  without  however  charging 
their  memories  with  any  thing  ufelefs.  At 
leaft,  thefe  are  the  rules  prefcribed  by  Quinti- 
lian. He  reckons  it  a * perfection  in  a granv 
marian,  to  be  ignorant  of  certain  things,  which 
indeed  do  not  deferve  to  be  known. 

The  grammarians  began  alfo  to  form  youth  c f- 
for  compofition,  by  making  them  write  def- 
criptions,  fables,  and  more  extenfive  narrations. 

They  fometimes  made  excurfions,  of  which  L.  2.  c.  1. 
Quintilian  complains,  into  the  province  of  rhe- 
torick,  and  made  their  dilciples  compofe  dif- 
courfes,  not  only  in  the  demonflrative  kind, 
which  feemed  abandoned  to  them,  but  even  in 
the  deliberative. 

At  the  fame  time  that  youth  learnt  grammar,  , c ^ 
they  were  alfo  taught  mufick,  geometry,  the  &c. 
manner  of  dancing  that  improves  the  perfon  * 
and  mein,  and  the  art  of  pronunciation,  or  of 
fpeaking  in  publick  ; all  which  were  confidered 
as  eflfential  to  the  future  orator,  and  always  pre- 
ceded the  ftudy  of  rhetorick. 

The  age  for  entering  upon  this  ftudy  was  not 
and  could  not  be  fixed,  becaufe  it  depended  on 
the  progrefs  made  in  the  previous  fludies.  What 
we  certainly  know  of  if,  is,  that  young  performs 

* Ex  quo  mihi  inter  virtu tes  Grammatici  habebitur,  aH- 
om  nefeire. 
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devoted  feveral  years  to  it  : Adulti  fere  pueri  ad 
hos  prceceptores  tramferuntur , & apud  eos  five- 
net  etiam  fadli  perf ever  ant.  We  may  conjecture, 

that  they  generally  began  rhetorick  at  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  continued  at  it 
till  feventeen  or  eighteen.  The  length  of 
time  employed  in  this  ftudy  ought  not  to  fur- 
prize  us,  becaufe  at  Rome  as  well  as  Athens,  e- 
loquer.ee  opening  the  door  to  the  higheft  dig- 
nities of  the  republick,  this  art  was  the  princi- 
pal employment  of  the  youth  of  both  cities. 
We  muft  not  forget,  that  at  Rome  they  lludied 
rhetorick  under  both  Greek  and  Latin  mailers. 

The  funftion  ol  a rhetorician  included  two 
parts : precepts  and  declamations. 

Quintilian,  in  feveral  pafiages  of  his  work, 
proves  the  utility  and  neceffity  of  precepts  : but 
he  is  far  from  believing,  that  a fcrupulous  ob- 
fervance  of  them  is  indifpenfibly  neceffary  in 
compofing.  Rhetorick  would  certainly  be  very 
eafy  and  attainable,  if  it  could  be  made  to  con- 
hit  in  a final  1 number  of  fixed  and  certain 
rules  •,  but  its  rules  change  according  to  time, 
eccafion,  and  neceffity.  For  which  reafon  * the 
principal  requifite  in  an  orator  is  judgment,  be- 
cauie  he  is  to  determine  differently  his  own  con- 
duct, according  to  the' exigency  of  affairs. 

The  rhetorician  dictated  the  precepts  to  his 
difciples,  which  muft  have  taken  up  abundance 
of  time  : for  the  rhetoricks  were  generally  very 
long,  as  we  may  conclude  from  that  of  Quin- 
tilian. It  often  treated  fubjeCts  of  a very  ab- 
stracted, and  very  improper  nature  in  my  opi- 


* Atque  adeo  res  in  orato-  varie  & ad  rerum  momenta 
sz  przecipue  cojiSlium,  quia  convex  ritur.  Lib . z c.  14. 
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nion,  to  infpire  a tafle  for  eloquence.  I hefe 
are  that  kind  of  pafiages,  which,  in  regard  to 
youth,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  retrench  in 
my  edition  of  this  rhetorician.  He  found  this 
cuftom  eftablifhed,  and  could  not  with  prudence 
depart  from  it.  But  he  makes  his  readers  good 
amends,  not  only  by  the  graces  and  beauties  oi 
ftile  diffuled  through  all  the  pafiages  fufceptible 
of  them,  but  ftill  more  by  the  lblid  reflections, 
with  which  he  unites  mofl  of  his  precepts.  And, 
when  he  explained  them  to  his  difciples,  what 
force  and  clearnefs  muft  his  pronunciation  have 
-added  to  them  ! 

To  teach  youth  how  to  pra&ife  the  precepts  Lib.  2 c. 4 
he  had  explained  to  them,  the  mailer  formed 
them  for  compofition.  At  firft  they  made  hif- 
torical  narrations.  They  then  rofe  to  praifing 
of  great  men,  and  blaming  Inch  as  had  ren- 
dered themfelves  odious  by  their  criminal  ac- 
tions •,  and  fometimes  made  parallels  and  com- 
panions between  them.  They  exercifed  them- 
l’elves  alfo  in  common  Places,  upon  avarice, 
ingratitude,  and  the  other  vices  in  general  : and 
in  certain  themes  which  fupplied  abundant  mat- 
ter for  eloquence  ; for  infirance,  whether  the 
country  life  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  town ; 
whether  moll  glory  be  acquired  in  the  field  or 
at  the  bar. 

Care  was  alio  taken  to  exercife  the  memory,  ibid.  c.  8. 
Quintilian  for  this  end  is  for  having  youth  learn 
by  heart  leleCl  pafiages  out  of  the  orators,  hif- 
torians,  and  other  celebrated  authors : the  poets 
were  left  wholly  to  the  grammarians.  * They 

will 

* Sic  afluefcent  optimis,  fe  quod  imitentur:  ctiam 
fcmpcrquc  habebunt  intra  non  femientes,  lorma  n -il- 
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will  form  their  taftc  early  by  this  means,  fays 
he  •,  their  memory  will  conftantly  fupply  them 
with  excellent  models,  which  they  will  imitate 
even  without  thinking  of  it : expreffions,  tours 
ot  thoughts  and  figures,  will  rife  up  with  no 
conftraint  under  their  pens,  and  prefent  them- 
felves  as  trealures  carefully  referved  againft  oc- 
cafion. 

Lib. 2. c. 4.  By  thefe  different  exercifes,  they  were  infen- 
fibly  led  on  to  the  compofition  of  difcourfes  in 
form,  called  declamations,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal bufinefs  of  rhetorick  confined.  Thefe 
were  harangues  compofed  upon  feigned  and  ima- 
ginary fubjedts,  in  imitation  of  thofe  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  publick  deliberations.  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the 
ufe  of  them  amongft  the  Greeks. 

Declamations  were  inftituted  to  prepare  youth 
for  the  real  affairs  of  the  bar,  of  which  they 
were  properly  to  be  a faithful  refemblance  : and 
as  long  as  they  kept  within  thefe  juft  bounds, 
and  perfectly  imitated  the  form  and  ftile  of  ac- 
tual pleadings,  they  were  of  great  ufe.  Ac- 
cordingly this  fort  of  compofitions  comprized 
all  tire  parts  and  beauties  of  a coherent  dif- 
courfe. 

But  this  exercife,  fo  ufeful  in  itfelf,  degene- 
rated io  much  through  the  ignorance  and  bad 
tafte  of  mailers,  that  declamations  were  one 
of  the  principal  caufesof  the  ruin  of  eloquence. 
They  made  choice  of  fabulous  fubjedls,  en- 

i mi,  quam  mente  penitus  pofjtione,  ac  figuris  jam  non 
acceperint,  expriment.  A-  quaelitis,  fed  fponte  & ex  re- 
bundabunt  autem  copia  ver-  poiito  velut  thefauro  fe  of- 
boium  optlinoiTiin,  & com-  fcrcptibus. 

tirefy 
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tirely  extraordinary  and  unnatural*  which  had 
no  manner  of  relation  to  the  matters  treated  at 
the  bar.  I fhall  cite  a fingle  example  of  this  Senec. 
kind,  from  which  the  reft  may  be  known,  fcciam' 
There  was  a law  which  decreed,  that  the  hands  ' 
of  him  who  ftruck  or  ufed  violence  to  his  fa- 
ther fhould  be  cut  off.  • §{ui  pattern  pulfaverit , 
mams  ei  pro'ciddntur.  A tyrant,  having  cauied 
a father  and  his  two  fons  to  be  brought  to  him 
in  the  citadel,  ordered  the  fons  to  beat  the  fa- 
ther. One  of  them,  to  avoid  fo  horrid  an  im- 
piety, threw  himfelf  headlong  from  the  works 
of  the  citadel : the  other,  compelled  by  necefll- 
ty,  obeyed  the  command,  and  ftruck  his  father  j 
he  afterwards  killed  the  tyrant,  who  had  made 
him  his  friend,  and  received  the  reward  granted 
him  by  the  laws  in  fuch  a cafe.  He  was  how- 
ever tried  by  the  judges  for  having  ufed  vio- 
lence to  his  father,  and  the  profecutor  demand- 
ed that  his  hands  fhould  be  cut  off.  The  fa- 
ther takes  upon  him  his  defence.  Matters  of 
a much  more  extravagant  nature  were  treated  in 
declamations.  The  * ftile  was  fuitable  to  the 
choice  of  the  fubjedts,  and  confifted  of  nothing 
but  ftiff,  far-fetched  expreffion,  glittering  con- 
ceits, points,  antithefes,  quibbles  and  jingle, 
exceflive  figures,  frothy  bombaft,  in  a word,  of 


* ILtc  tolerabilia  eflent,  fi 
ad  eloquentiam  ituris  viam 
facerent  : nunc  Sc  rerum  tu- 
rn ore,  Sc  fen  ten  :iai  um  vanif- 
Jimo  ftrepitu,  hoc  tan  turn 
proficiunt,  ut,  cumin  forum 
venerint,  putent  fe  in  alium 
terrarum  orbem  deiatos.  Et 
idco  ego  adolefcentulos  exif- 


timo  in  fcholis  ftultifllmos 
fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  qure 
in  ufu  habemus,  autaudiunt, 

aut  vident fed  mellitos 

verborum  globulos.  Sc  omnia 
dida  fadaque  quafi  papavere 
Sc  felamo  fparfa.  Petroti.  in 
init.  ' 
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all  manner  of  puerile  ornaments,  crowded  toge- 
ther without  judgment  or  choice. 

Quintilian  oppofed  this  bad  tafte  with  the 
utmoft  zeal,  and  applied  himfelf  to  reforming 
declamations,  by  reducing  them  to  their  origi- 
nal defign,  and  making  them  conformable  to 
the  practice  of  the  bar.  Believing  it  improper, 
however,  to  oppofe  the  torrent  of  cuftom  in  a 
diredl  manner,  he  abated  of  his  ardour  in  fome 
refpedts,  and  gave  way  to  the  ft  ream  in  a cer- 
tain degree.  It  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  fee 
in  what  manner  he  juftifies  this  condefcenfion 
himfelf. 

“ * What  then,  fome  one  may  fay,  are 
*£  youth  never  to  be  fuftered  to  treat  extraordi- 
“ nary  fubjedts  ? To  give  a loofe  to  their  geni- 
“ us,  to  abandon  themfelves  to  the  fallies  of  a 
<£  warm  imagination,  and  fwell  a little  in  their 
££  ftile  and  eloquence  ? That  is  undoubtedly 
“ right,  fays  Quintilian.  But  then  let  them 
“ keep  at  leaft  to  what  isjuftly  bold  and  fwel- 
“ ling  ; and  not  give  into  what  is  ridiculous 
“ and  extravagant  to  all  who  have  any  fenfe  or 
“ difcernment.  In  fine,  if  we  muft  have  this 


* Quid  ergo?  Nunquam 
hasc  fupra  fidem,  Sc  poetica 
( ut  vere  dicam  ) themata 
juvenibus  pertra&are  permit- 
tcmiis,  ut  expatientur,  Sc 
gaudeant  materia.  Sc  quan  in 
corpus  cant  ? Erat  optimum. 
Sed  certe  Tint  grandia  Sc  tu- 
mida,  non  ftulta  etiam,  & 
ncrioribus  oculis  intuenti  ri- 
dicula.  Ac,  fi  jam  ceden- 
dum  eft,  impleat  fe  decla- 
mat  or  aliquando,  dum  fciat. 


ut  quadruped es,  cum  viridi 
pabulo  diftentas  funt,  fangui- 
nis  detra£lione  curantur,  Sc 
fic  ad  cibos  viribus  confer- 
vandis  idoneos  redeunt:  ita 
fibi  quoque  tenuandos  adipes. 
Sc  quicquid  humoris  corrup- 
ri  contraxerit,  emittendum, 
fi  eiTe  fanus  ac  robuftus  vo- 
let. Alioqui,  tumor  illeina- 
nis  primo  cujufque  veri  opc- 
ris  conatu  deprehendetur. 
Lib . a.  r.  ii. 
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ii  indulgence  for  declaimers,  let  them  fwell  as 
“ much  as  they  pleafe,  provided  they  remem- 
“ ber,  that  as  certain  animals  are  turned  loofe 
“ into  the  fields  to  fatten  upon  the  luxuriant 
“ herbage  for  a certain  time,  and  afterwards 
“ are  let  blood,  and  return  to  their  ufual  meat 
“ for  the  prefervation  of  their  vigour  ; fothey 
“ ought  to  diftruft  their  fulnefs,  and  retrench 
“ its  vicious  fuperfiuities,  it  they  would  have 

their  productions  really  found  and  vigorous. 

“ Otherwile,  on  their  firft  attempts  in  publick, 

“ they  will  find  that  imaginary  fulnefs  and  a- 
£C  bundance  no  more  than  empty  fwell  and 
“ tumour.” 

With  fuch  wife  precautions,  declamations 
might  be  of  great  ufe  to  young  perfons.  * Per- 
fect difcourfes  are  not  to  be  required  or  expect- 
ed from  them  at  firft.  A fruitful  and  abundant 
genius  may  be  known  from  a boldnefs  and  fpi- 
rit  in  attempting,  though  not  always  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Juft  and  the  True.  It  is 
good  to  have  always  fomething  to  retrench  at 
thefe  years.  When  a young  perfon  had  worked 
in  private  upon  a fubject  given  him  to  treat,  he 
brought  his  cornpofition  to  the  lchool,  and  read 
it  before  his  companions.  ' The  mafter  ibrne- 
times,  to  render  them  more  attentive,  and  to 
form  their  judgment,  afked  them  what  they 
thought  worthy  of  either  praife  or  blame  in  the 
piece  read  to  them.  He  afterwards  determined 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  judge  of  it. 


* In  pueris  oraHo  pcrfec- 
ta  nec  exigi,  nec  fperari 
poteft : m eli or  autem  elt  in- 
doles laeta,  generofique  cona- 
tus>  Sc  vel  plura  juito  conch 


p:cns  interim  fpiritus.  Ncc 
unquam  me  in  his  difcentis 
annis  offendat,  fi  quid  fuper- 
fuerit.  Lib.  z,  c,  4. 


as 
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* 

as  well  in  regard  to  the  thoughts,  as  the  ex- 
p refl ion  and  tour  : he  pointed  out  the  paflages 
that  were  either  to  be  made  more  clear,  or  to 
be  enlarged  or  abridged  ; always  foftening  his 
criticifm  with  an  air  of  kindnefs,  and  fometimes 
even  with  praife,  in  order  to  its  being  the  bet- 
ter received.  “ For  my  part,  lays  * Quintili- 
‘c  an,  when  I obferved  young  perfons  either 
“ too  wanton  and  luxuriant  in  their  ftile,  or 
<c  more  bold  than  folid  in  their  thoughts  •,  I 
“ told  them,  for  the  prefent  I would  fuffer  it, 
“ but  the  time  would  come  when  I lhould  not 
“ permit  the  taking  of  fuch  liberties.  And 
“ thus  they  werepleafed  with  their  wit,  without 
“ being  deceived  on  the  fide  of  their  judg- 
“ ment.” 

When  the  youth,  upon  the  advice  of  his  maf- 
ter,  had  carefully  retouched  his  piece,  he  pre- 
pared to  pronounce  it  in  publick  •,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  greateft  advantages  derived  from  the 
fludy  of  rhetorick,  and  at  the  fame  time  one 
of  the  moll  laborious  exercifes  for  the  mailer, 
as  the  fatyrill  obferves : 

Declamare  doces,  oh  ferrea  peftora,  Vedti ! 

Juv.  Sat.  7. 

With  iron  lungs  who  teaches  to  declaim . 

The  relations  and  friends  of  the  fpeakers  af- 
fembled  on  thefe  occalions,  and  it  was  the  height 
of  joy  to  fathers  to  fee  their  Ions  lucceed  in 

* Solebam  ego  dicerepu-  quo  idem  non  permitterem. 
eris  aliquid  aufis  licentius  ltd,  Sc  ingenio  gaudebant* 
aut  Jaetius,  laudare  illud  me  Sc  judicio  non  fallebantur. 
adhucj  venturum  tempus,  - Ibid \ 

thefe 
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thefe  declamations,  which  prepared  them  for 
pleading,  and  enabled  them  to  diftinguilh 
themfelves  in  time  at  the  bar. 

Amongft  the  different  exercifes  of  rhetorick, 
there  is  reafon  to  be  furprized,  that  nothing  is 
faid  of  the  reading  and  explaining  good  authors, 
which  alone  is  capable  of  forming  entirely  the 
tafte  of  youth,  and  of  teaching  them  to  com- 
pofe  well.  Quintilian  confelfes,  that  this  was  L.  2.  c.  5. 
not  praftifed  at  the  time  he  began  to  teach  rhe- 
torick.  He  was  fenfible  of  all  its  advantages 
from  the  firft,  and  exerciled  fome  young  per- 
fons  in  it,  whom  he  inflruded  in  private,  in 
confequence  of  their  parents  requeft : but  hav- 
ing found  the  contrary  cultom  eftablifhed  in 
the  fchools,  he  was  afraid  to  depart  from  the 
antient  method  ; fo  much  force  and  dominion 
has  cuftom  over  the  mind  of  man  ! Convinced 
of  the  vafl  importance  of  this  praftife  with  re- 
gard to  youth,  he  recommends  it  induftrioufly 
in  his  oratorical  inflitutions : and  as  the  gram- 
marian’s bufinefs  was  to  explain  the  poets  to 
them,  he  is  for  having  the  rhetorician  do  the 
fame  in  refpeft  to  the  orators  and  hiftorians,  but 
efpecially  the  former,  in  reading  them  with  the 
pupils,  and  making  them  fenfible  of  all  their 
beauties;  and  he  prefers  this  exercife  far  be- 
fore * all  the  precepts  of  rhetorick,  how  excel- 
lent foever  they  may  be  ; examples  being  in- 
finitely more  improving  in  his  opinion.  For, 
fays  he,  what  the  rhetorician  contents  himfelf 

* Hoc  diligentiae  genus  in  omnibus  fere  minus  va- 
aufim  dicere  plus  collatu-  lent  pnecepta,  qufim  exem- 
rum  difeentibus,  quam  om-  pla.  Lib.  z.  cap.  5. 
ncs  omnium  artes. Nam 

with 
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with  teaching,  the  orator  fets  before  the  eyes. 
The  one  points  out  the  road  youth  are  to  take, 
the  other  in  a manner  leads  them  by  the  hand 
. all  the  way.  Quce  doctor  prcecipit,  orator  oft endit. 

I have  perhaps  enlarged  a little  too  much 
upon  what  relates  to  this  excellent  mailer  of 
rhetorick,  from  whom  I have  cited  many  paf- 
fages,  for  which  I ought  to  make  fome  excufe 
to  the  reader.  I defire  him  therefore  to  par- 
don my  too  manifeft  prejudice  and  paffion  for 
Quintilian,  who  is  my  favourite  author,  and 
whole  writings  have  been  the  lubjedls  of  my 
leffons  in  the  royal  college  more  than  forty 
years.  I contefs,  that  I am  charmed  and  trans- 
ported whenever  I read  his  books,  which  al- 
ways feem  new  to  me  •,  and  I fet  the  higher 
value  upon  them,  as  I know  no  author  more 
capable  of  preferving  youth  againft  the  Life 
tafte  of  eloquence,  which  feems  in  our  days  to 
afpire  at  fuperiority  and  dominion. 

Several  Saints  have  taught  rhetorick,  and 
have  done  abundance  of  honour  to  this  profef- 
lion  by  their  profound  knowledge,  and  ilill 
more  by  their  folid  piety  : St.  Cyprian,  St.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  St.  Auguftin,  &c.  The  laft 
mentions  a celebrated  rhetorician,  named  Vic- 
torious, to  whom  a flatue  was  erefled  at  Rome, 
where  the  learned  inftrudtion  he  had  given  the 
children  of  the  moft  illuftrious  fenators  had  ac- 
quired him  great  reputation.  The  affecting 
hiftory  of  his  converfion,  ( for  he  had  coura- 
gioufly  renounced  paganifm  for  the  chriftian 
religion)  contributed  very  much  to  that  of 
St.  Auguftin. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Of  SOPHISTS. 


IN  the  lubject  I am  now  to  treat,  I have 
made  great  ufe  of  Mr.  Elardion’s  work  up- 
on the  origin  and  progrefs  of  rhetorick  amongfi  the 
Greeks , of  which  only  a final  1 part  has  been 
publifhed. 

It  is  hard  to  give  a juft  idea  and  exa£t  de- 
finition of  fophifts,  becaufe  their  condition  and. 
reputation  have  undergone  various  changes.  It 
was  at  firlt  a very  honourable  title.  It  after- 
wards became  odious  and  contemptible  from  the 
vices  of  the  fophifts,  and  the  abufe  they  made 
of  their  talents.  At  length  the  fame  title,  in 
a manner  reftored  to  its  privileges  by  the  merit 
of  thofe  who  bore  it,  continued  in  honour  for 
a confiderable  fucceflion  of  ages,  which  did  not 
however  prevent  many  of  them,  even  in  thofe 
times,  from  making  an  ill  ufe  of  it. 

The  name  of  Sophift  amongft  the  antients 
was  of  very  great  extent,  and  was  given  to  all 
thofe  whole  minds  were  adorned  with  ufeful 
and  polite  learning,  and  who  imparted  their 
knowledge  to  others,  either  by  fpeech  or  in 
writing,  upon  any  fcience  or  fubjedt  whatfoe- 
ver.  Hence  we  may  judge  how  honourable  this 
■ character  was  at  firlt,  and  what  refpedt  it  muft 
have  drawn  upon  thofe, who  diftingui firing  them- 
felves  by  a fuperiour  merit,  made  it  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  form  mankind  for  virtue,  fcience,  and 
1 the 
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n/p*  «ST<-  the  government  of  hates . The  greateft  proof 
which  can  be  given,  fays  Ifoc'rates,  of  the  fin- 
4 ' ’ ' ' gular  eftimation  the  fophifts  were  in,  is,  that 
Solon,  who  was  the  firft  Athenian  called  fo- 
phift,  was  judged  worthy  by  our  anceftors  of 
L i.c.29-  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  republick.  He- 
rodotus reckons  him  amongft  the  fophifts,  whom 
the  opulence  of  Crasfus,  and  his  love  for  the 
polite  arts,  had  brought  to  his  court. 

When  by  the  defeat  of  Crtefus,  Aha  minor 
was  fubjedted  to  the  arms  of  the  Perfians,  rnoft. 
of  the  fophifts  returned  into  Greece,  and  the 
city  of  Athens  became,  under  the  government 
of  Pififtratus  and  his  children,  the  darling  afy- 
lum  and  refidence  of  the  learned. 

To  underftand  aright  the  advantage  they 
were  of  to  Greece,  we  have  only  to  remember 
the  important  fervices  they  rendered  Pericles, 

I mean  in  regard  to  policy  and  government, 

^ All  arts,  whofe  objects  are  great  and  confi- 

derable,  require  a genius  for  difeufiion,  and  a 
p.  269.  profound  knowledge  of  nature.  The  mind  is 
thereby  accuftomed  to  conceive  lofty  and  fub- 
lime  thoughts,  and  inabled  to  attain  its  per- 
fedtion.  Pericles  united  with  the  moft  hap- 
py natural  talents  this  habit  of  meditating  and 
Pint,  in  difeuffing.  Having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
pericl.  Anaxagoras,  who  1 followed  this  method  in 

P-*S4-  everything,  he  learnt  from  him  to  trace  things 
to  their  principles,  and  applied  himfelf  parti- 
cularly to  the  ftudy  of  nature.  Hiftory  tells 
us  the  ufe  he  made  of  it  on  the  occafion  of  an 
eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  had  thrown  his  whole 
fleet  into  a confternation.  Anaxagoras,  whoa* 

bounded  in  this  kind  of  knowledge,  made  it 

the 
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the  principal  fubjeft  of  his  converfations  with 
Pericles,  who  knew  how  to  feleft  from  them 
what  was  proper,  to  apply  it  to  rhetorick. 

Damon,  who  fucceeded  Anaxagoras  with  piut.  in 
Pericles,  called  himfelf  only  a mufician,  but  Pericl. 
concealed  profound  learning  under  that  name  P-  ’53. 
and  profelfion.  Pericles  paffed  whole  days  with  p^'  in 
\ him,  either  to  improve  the  knowledge  he  al-  Lach. 
ready  had,  or  to  acquire  more.  Damon  was  p-  180. 
the  moft  amiable  man  in  the  world,  and  never 
wanted  abundant  refources  upon  whatever  fub- 
je6t  he  was  confulted.  He  had  ftudied  nature 
profoundly,  and  the  effects  of  the  different 
kinds  of  mufick.  He  compofed  excellently 
himfelf,  and  all  his  works  tended  to  infpire  hor- 
ror of  vice  and  love  of  virtue. 

Whatever  care  this  fophift  had  taken  to  con- 
ceal his  real  profelfion,  his  enemies,  or  rather 
thofe  of  Pericles,  perceived  at  length  that  his 
lyre  was  only  a (fumed  to  difguife  him  from 
their  fight.  From  thenceforth  they  ufed  all 
means  to  difcredit  him  with  the  people.  They 
painted  him  as  an  ambitious  turbulent  per fon, 
who  favoured  tyranny.  The  comick  poets  fe- 
conded  them  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  by 
the  ridicule  they  vented  againft  him.  He  was 
at  length  cited  to  anfwer  lor  himfelf  before  the 
judges,  and  banifhed  by  the  oftracifm.  His 
merit  and  attachment  to  Pericles  were  his  only 
crimes. 

That  illuflrious  Athenian  had  alfo  another  PJlu.  n 


teacher  both  in  eloquence  and  policy,  whole  Per'cl.  p. 
name  and  profelfion  muft  give  lurprize  : this  l65-  & 
was  the  famous  A spa  si  a of  Miletus.  That 
woman,  fo  much  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  1.  13.  p. 
knowledge,  and  eloquence,  was  at  the  fame 
V ol.  II.  IT  time 
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time  of  two  very  different  profeffions,  a curte- 
zan  and  a fophift.  Her  houfe  was  an  aflem- 
bly  of  the  graved  perfonages  of  Athens.  She 
gave  her  lel'lons  of  eloquence  and  policy  with 
l'o  much  politenels  and  modefly,  that  the  huf- 
bands  were  not  afraid  to  carry  their  wives  thi- 
ther, where  they  might  be  prefent  without  lhame 
or  danger. 

In  her  conduct  and  ftudics  fhe  followed  the 
example  of  another  famous  curtez.au  of  Miletus, 
named  Tharcelia,  whofe  talents  had  acquired 
her  the  title  of  fophift,  and  whofe  exceeding  beau- 
ty had  raifed  her  to  the  height  of  grandeur. 
When  Xerxes  meditated  the  conqueft  of  Greece, 
he  engaged  her  to  employ  the  charms  of  her 
perfon  anti  wit,  to  bring  over  feveral  of  the 
Grecian  cities  to  his  fide,  in  which  (lie  fucceed- 
ed  effectually.  She  at  length  fettled  in  Thef- 
laly,  where  the  fovereign  married  her,  and  Ihe 
lived  thirty  years  upon  the  throne. 

Alpafia  with  abundance  of  wit  and  beauty 
united  a profound  knowledge  of  rhetorick  and 
policy.  Socrates  ( a man  of  what  wifdom  and 
reputation  ! ) boafted,  that  it  was  to  her  in- 
ftruCtions  he  was  indebted  for  all  his  eloquence, 
and  alcribed  to  her  the  merit  of  having  formed 
all  the  great  orators  of  his  time.  He  intimates 
alfo  in  Plato,  that  Afpafia  had  the  greateft 
fhare  in  compofing  the  funeral  oration,  pro- 
nounced by  Pericles  in  praile  of  the  Athenians, 
who  feil  in  battle  for  their  country,  which  ap- 
peared fo  admirable,  that  when  he  had  done 
peaking,  the  mothers  and  wives  of  thole  he 
had  praifed,  ran  to  embrace  and  crown  him 
with  wreaths  and  fillets,  as  a champion  victorious 
tn  the  games. 
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Pericles  was  in  no  good  underftanding  with 
his  wife,  who  confented  without  any  difficulty 
to  be  divorced  from  him.  After  he  had  mar- 
ried her  to  another,  he  took  Afpafia  in  her 
Bead,  and  lived  with  her  in  the  moft  perfect 
union.  She  was  a long  time  the  mark  of  the 
poets  fatyrick  wit,  who  in  their  comedies  drew 
her  fometimes  under  the  name  of  Omphale, 
fometimes  of  Dejanira,  and  fometimes  under 
that  of  Tuno.  It  is  not  certain  whether  it  was  Piu 
before  or  after  her  marriage  that  fire  was  ac-  e; 
cufed  before  the  judges  for  the  crime  of  im-  ’ 
piety.  It  is  only  faid,  that  Pericles  laved  her 
with  great  difficulty,  and  that  he  exerted  all  his 
credit  and  eloquence  in  her  defence. 

It  is  a pity  that  Afpafia,  difnonoured  by  the 
irregularity  of  her  manners,  and  her  profeffion 
of  a curtezan,  the  many  fine  qualities,  for  which 
fhe  was  otherwife  fo  eft  im  able,  and  which  with- 
out that  blot,  would  have  made  her  an  infinite 
honour  to  her  fex.  But  they  prove,  however,  of 
what  the  fex  is  capable,  and  how  high  they  can 
carry  the  talents  of  the  mind,  and  even  the  lei  - 
ence  of  government. 

Befides  Anaxagoras,  Damon,  and  Afpafia, 
who  had  principally  inflrufted  Pericles  in  elo- 
quence and  policy,  he  had  alfo  feveral  other 
fophifts  of  great  reputation  in  his  houfe.  This 
conduct  fhews  the  value,  which  the  great  men  of 
antiquity  fet  upon,  and  the  ufe  they  made  of, 
the  fciences,  which  they  were  very  far  from 
confidering  as  a fimple  amufement,  fit  only  at 
moft  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  a fpeculative 
mind  with  rare  and  abftradted  knowledge,  but 
incapable  of  forming  perlons  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Bates. 
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The  extraordinary  honours  paid  by  all  Greece 
to  the  fophifts,  proves  how  highly  they  were 
efteemed  and  confidered.  When  they  arrived 
at  a city,  they  were  met  by  the  people  in  a bo- 
dy, and  their  entrance  into  it  had  fomething  of 
the  air  of  a triumph.  They  had  their  freedom 
conferred  upon  them,  were  granted  all  forts  of 
immunities,  and  had  flatties  erefted  to  their  ho- 
nour. Rome  erected  one  to  the  fophift  Proaere- 
fus,  who  went  thither  by  the  order  of  the  em- 
peror Conftans.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  glorious  nor  more  foothing  than  the  in- 
icription  of  this  ftatue : Regina  re  rum 
Roma  R e g i eloquentize;  that  is,  Rome 
the  queen  of  the  world  to  the  king  of  eloquence. 

The  experience  which  molt  of  the  cities  had 
made  of  the  advantage  of  the  fophifts  to  thofe 
m the  admin iftration  of  publick  affairs,  and  ef- 
pecially  in  the  in  ft  ruction  of  youth,  occafioned 
their  being  treated  with  ail  thefe  fingular  marks 
of  efceem  and  diftindtion.  Bcfides  which,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  many  of  them  had  a- 
bundance  of  wit,  had  acquired  a great  extent  of 
knowledge  by  application,  and  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  a particular  manner  by  their  elo- 
quence. The  moil  celebrated  were  Gorgias, 
Tiiias,  Protagoras,  and  Prodicus,  who  all  ap- 
peared in  the  time  of  Socrates. 

Gorgias  is  firnamed  the  Leontine,  becaufe 
he  was  a native  of  Leontium,  a city  of  Sicily. 
His  citizens,  who  were  at  war  with  thofe  of 
j-2.  p.ic6-  Syracufe,  deputed  him  as  the  moft  excellent  o- 
rator  amongft  them,  to.'  implore  aid  of  the  A- 
thenians,  whqpn  he  charmed  by  his  eloquence, 
and  obtained  from  them  all  he  demanded.  As- 
it  was  new  to  them,  they  were  dazzled  with  the 
pomp  of  his  words,  thoughts,  tour  of  genius,  and 
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figures  ; and  with  thofe  * artfully  laboured,  and 
in  a manner  wire-drawn  periods,  the  members  of 
which,  by  a ftudied  difparity  and  refemblanee, 
anfwer  each  other  with  a nice  exact neis,  and 
form  a regular  and  harmonious  cadence,  that  a- 
greeably  fooths  the  ear.  This  kind  ot  Pretti- 
nejjfes , for  they  cannot  well  be  called  by  any 
other  name,  are  pardonable  when  not  too  fre- 
quent, and  are  even  graceful  when  ufed  with  the 
fober  temper  Cicero  employs  them.  But  Gor- 
gias  abandoned  himfelf  to  them  without  any 
referve.  Every  thing  glittered  in  his  ftile,  in 
which  art  feemed  to  pride  itfelf  in  appearing 
every  where  without  a veil,  .He  went  to  dip 
play  it  upon  a much  larger  theatre,  that  is  to  fay, 
in  the  Olympick  games,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Pythian  ; where  he  was  equally  admired  by  all 
Greece.  They  p loaded  him  univerfally  with 
honours,  which  they  carried  fo  far,  as  to  erect 
him  a ftatue  of  gold  at  Delphos,  an  honour  ne- 
ver before  conferred  on  any  man. 

Gorgias  was  the  firft  that  ventured  to  boafl  in 
a numerous  aflembly,  that  he  was  ready  to  dif- 
pute  upon  any  fubject  that  fhould  be  propofed  : 
which  became  very  common  afterwards.  Craf- 
fus  had  reafon  to  treat  fo  fenfelefs  a vanity,  or 
rather,  as  he  calls  it  himfelf,  fo  ridiculous  an 
impudence  with  derifion. 

Pie  lived  to  an  hundred  and  feven  years  old, 
without  ever  quitting  his  ftudies  ; and  upon  be- 

* Paria  paribus  adjunfh,  temperanter.  Orat.  n.  i-r. 
& fimiliter  definita;  itemque  f Gorgias  tantus  honos 
contrariis  relata  contraria  habitus  eit  a tor.a  Gracia, 
qua;  fua  fponce,  etiamfi  id  foli  ut  ex  omnibus,  Del  phis,’ 
non  agas  cadunt  plcrumque  non  inaurata  ftatua  fed  aurea 
nume  rose  Gorgias  primus  ilatueretur.  3.  De  orat.  n. 
invenit,  fed  his  eft  ufus  in-  1 27. 
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ing  afked  how  he  could  fupport  fo  long  a life, 
he  replied,  that  age  had  never  given  him  any 
realon  to  complain. 

liberates,  of  all  his  difciples,  was  the  molt 
illuftrious,  and  did  him  the  greateft  honour. 
T’auf'm.  J 'Stas  was  a native  of  the  fame  city  as 
1.6.  p.376.  Gorgias,  and  accordingto  fome,  was  joined 
with  him  in  the  deputation  to  the  Athenians, 
lie  alfo  acquired  great  eftimation.  Lyfias,  a 
famous  orator,  of  whom  I fhall  fpeak  in  the 
fequel,  was  one  of  his  difciples. 

Protagoras,  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  was 
cotemporary  with  Gorgias,  and  perhaps  even  a 
little  prior  to  him.  He  was  alfo  of  the  fame 
tafte,  and  had,  like  him,  a very  great  reputa- 
tion lor  eloquence.  I-le  taught  it  during  forty 
years,  and  gained  by  his  profelTion  more  con- 
iiderable  fums  than  Phidias,  or  ten  as  excellent 
flatuaries  as  him,  could  ever  have  been  able  to 
have  acquired.  So  Socrates  fays  in  Plato. 

AulusGellius  relates  a very  lingular  iaw-fuit 
between  this  Protagoras  and  one  of  his  difciples. 
The  latter,  whofe  name  was  Evalthus,  pafiio- 
nately  defirous  of  making  himfelf  a celebrated 
advocate,  applies  to  Protagoras.  The  price 
was  agreed  on  ; for  this  kind  of  mailers  always 
begun  with  that  •,  and  the  rhetorician  engaged 
to  mftrufl  Evalthus  in  the  moll  fecret  mylteries 
of  eloquence.  The  difciple,  on  his  fide,  pays 
down  directly  half  the  fum  agreed  on,  and  ac- 
cording to  articles,  refers  the  payment  ol  the 
other  half,  till  alter  the  carrying  of  the  firft 
caufe  lie  ihould  plead.  Protagoras,  without  lofs 
of  time,  difplays  all  liis  precepts,  and  alter  a 
great  number  of  leffons,  pretends  that  he  had 
ioa.de  his  fchoiar  capable  of  lliining  at  the  bar, 
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and  prefles  him  to  make  an  effay  o'  his  ability. 
Evalthus,  whether  out  of  timidity  or  feme  o- 
ther  reafon,  always  defers  it,  and  obftinately 
declines  exercifing  his  new  talent.  1 he  rheto- 
rician, weary  of  his  continued  refufal,  has  re- 
courfe  to  the  judges.  Then,  fure  of  the  vic- 
tory, whatever  lentence  they  might  pals,  he  in- 
fults  the  young  man.  For,  fays  he,  if  the  de- 
cree be  in  my  favour,  it  will  oblige  you  to  pay 
me : if  againft  me,  you  carry  your  hrll  caufe, 
and  are  my  debtor  according  to  our  agreement. 

He  believed  the  argument  unanlwerable.  Eval- 
thus was  in  no  concern,  and  replied  immedi- 
ately, I accept  the  alternative.  If  judgment 
goes  for  me,  you  lofe  your  caufe  : if  for  you, 

I am  difeharged  by  our  articles  •,  I lofe  my  firft 
caufe,  and  from  thenceforth  the  obligation 
ceafes.  The  judges  were  poled  by  this  captious 
alternative,  and  left  the  cafe  undecided  : in  all 
probability  Protagoras  repented  his  having  in- 
ftrudted  his  difciple  fo  well. 

Prodicus  of  the  ifle  of  Cea,  one  of  the  Suidas. 
Cyclades,  the  cotemporary  with  Democritus 
and  Gorgias,  and  difciple  of  Protagoras,  was 
one  of  the  mofl  celebrated  fop  hills  of  Greece. 

He  flourifhed  in  the  86th  olympiad,  and  a- 
rnongft  others  had  Euripides,  Socrates,  The- 
ramenes,  and  Ifocrates,  for  his  difciples. 

He  did  not  difdain  to  teach  in  private  at 
Athens,  though  he  was  there  in  the  character  of 
ambalTador  from  his  country,  which  had  al- 
ready conferred  feveral  other  publick  employ- 
ments upon  him  •,  and  though  the  great  ap- 
probation, which  his  harangue  had  obtained 
him  from  the  Athenians  upon  the  day  of  his  pub- 
lick  audience,  feemed  to  oppofe  his  ddcendiiig 
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to  ufe  his  talent  upon  lels  occafions,  Plato  in- 
finuates,  that  the  defire  of  gain  induced  Prodi- 
cus  to  keep  a fchool.  He  accordingly  got 
confiderably  by  that  bufinefs.  He  went  from 
city  to  city  to  difplay  his  eloquence,  and  though 
he  did  it  in  a mercenary  manner,  he,  however, 
received  great  honour  at  Thebes,  and  ftiil  great- 
er at  Lacedaemon. 

His  declamation  of  fifty  drachmas  is  very 
much  fpoken  of,  which  was  fo  called,  as  feme 
of  the  learned  tell  us,  from  each  auditor’s  being 
obliged  to  pay  him  that  fum,  amounting  to  a- 
About  bout  five  and  twenty  livres  French.  This  was 
twenty  two  paying  very  dear  lor  hearing  an  harangue.  O- 
tjiers  underltand  it  of  a ledture,  and  not  an  ha- 
In  cratyl.  rangue.  Socrates,  in  one  ot  Plato’s  dialogues, 
jS+'  complains  with  his  air  of  ridicule,  of  not  being 
able  to  difcouric  well  upon  the  nature- of  nouns, 
becaufe  lie  had  not  heard  the  * ieffon  of  fifty 
drachmas,  which  according  to  Prodicus  reveal- 
id.  in  Ax-  ed  the  whole  myftery.  And  indeed  this  fophift 
ioch.p.306  ]iaq  difcourfes  of  all  prices  from  two  oboli  to 
fifty  drachmas.  Could  any  thing  be  more 
fordid  ? 

The  fable  of  Prodicus,  wherein  he  fuppofes 
that  virtue  and  pleafure,  in  the  form  of  women, 
prefent  themfelves  to  Hercules,  and  endeavour, 
, in  emulation  of  each  other,  to  allure  him,  has 
L.  7 Me,  peen  juftly  extolled  by  many  authors.  Xeno- 
morab.^p.  pjj0n  pas  explained  it  with  great  extent  and 
beauty  •,  yet  he  lays,  that  it  was  much  longer 
i n.i  1?.  and  more  adorned  in  the  piece  of  Prodicus  up- 
on Hercules,  Lucian  has  imitated  it  ingeni- 
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The  Athenians  pur  our  fophift  to  death,  as  a Suid. 
corrupter  of  youth.  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
accufedof  teaching  his  difciples  irreligion. 

Thefe  fophifts  did  not  fupport  their  reputa- 
tion long.  I have  fhewn,  in  the  life  ol  Socra- 
tes, in  what  manner  that  great  man,  who  be- 
lieved it  incumbent  on  him  as  a good  citizen 
to  undeceive  the  publick  in  regard  to  them, 
fucceeded  in  making  them  known  for  what  they 
were,  by  taking  off  the  mafk  from  their  faults. 

He  interrogated  them  in  publick  converfations, 
with  an  air  of  fimplicity  and  almoft  ignorance, 
which  concealed  infinite  art,  as  one  who  defired 
to  be  inftrudled  and  improved  by  their  doc- 
trine j and  leading  them  on  from  propofition 
to  propofition,  of  which  they  forefaw  neither 
the  conclufion  nor  confequences,  he  made  them 
fall  into  abfurdities,  which  fhewed  in  the  moil 
fenfible  and  diftindt  manner  the  falfity  of  all 
their  reafoning. 

Two  things  contributed  principally  to  their 
lofing  almoft  univerfally  the  opinion  of  the 
publick.  They  fet  themfelves  up  for  perfedt 
orators,  who  alone  poffefled  the  talent  of  fpeak- 
ing,  and  had  carried  eloquence  to  the  utmoft 
heights  of  which  it  was  capable.  They  valued 
themfelves  upon  fpeaking  extemporaneouflv, 
and  without  the  leaft  preparation,  upon  any 
fubjedt  that  could  be  propofed  to  them.  They 
boafted  their  being  capable  of  giving  their  au- 
ditors whatever  impreffions  they  pleafed  ; * of 
teaching  how  to  make  the  worft  of  caufes  good, 

* Docere  fe  profiteban-  or  ( ite  enim  loquebantur  ) 
tur,  arrogantibus  fane  verbis,  dicendo  fieri  fuperior  poiTet. 
quemadmodum  caufa  inferi-  In  Brut.  n.  3a 
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and  of  making  * final!  things  feem  great,  and 
great  final!,  by  dint  of  eloquence.  This 
Plato  tells  us  of  Gorgias  and  Tifias.  They 
were  equally  ready  to  maintain  either  fide  of 
any  fubjeft  whatfoever.  They  held  the  True 
for  nothing  in  their  difcourfes,  and  made  the 
tour  of  their  eloquence  fubfervient  not  to  de- 
monftrate  Truths  and  make  it  lovely,  but  as  a 
mere  wit-fkirmifh,  and  to  give  the  Falfe  the 
colours  of  the  True,  and  the  True  thofe  of  the 
Falfe. 

The  great  theatre  in  which  they  endeavoured 
to  fhine,  was  the  Olympick  games.  There,  as 
1 have  already  laid,  in  the  prefence  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  auditors  affembled  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  they  affedtedly  difplayed  whatever 
is  mofc  pompous  in  eloquence.  With  little  or 
no  regard  for  the  folidity  of  things,  they  em- 
ployed whatever  is  moft  glittering  and  molt 
capable  of  dazzling  the  mind,  propofing  no 
other  ends  to  themfelves  than  to  pleafe  the  mul- 
titude, and  obtain  their  fuffrages.  And  this 
did  not-fail  to  enfue,  their  difcourfes  being  at- 
tended with  univerfal  applaufe.  I need  not  ob- 
ferve  how  far  fuch  an  afredlation  might  carry 
them,  and  how  capable  it  was  of  ruining  the 
tafle  for  good  and  folid  eloquence. 

This  Socrates  inceffantly  reprefented  to  the 
Athenians,  as  we  find  in  feveral  of  Plato’s  dia- 
logues, wherein  he  introduces  him  fpeaking  up- 
on this  fubjedt.  For  v/e  muft  not  imagine, 
when  he  attacks  and  condemns  rhetorick,  as  he 
often  does,  that  he  means  the  true  and  found 

* Tct  /Jt/iyaXec,  y.xl  rh  fJUiyxX.it  CfAixfu  <pctm&cti 

aomn  Xoy n.  In  Phcedt'O.  p.  267. 
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rhet'orick.  He  valued  it  as  it  deferves,  but 
could  not  fuller  the  infamous  abufe  which  the 
fophilts  made  of  it,  nor  applaud,  with  the  ig- 
norant multitude,  difcourfes,  that  had  neither 
folidity  nor  any  real  beauty  in  them.  For,  iri- 
ftead  of  drefling  eloquence  like  a majeltick 
queen,  in  the  noble  and  lplendid  ornaments 
that  become  her  dignity,  but  have  nothing  af- 
feited  or  unnatural  in  them  ; the  fophilts  fet 
her  olf  in  a foreign,  foft,  effeminate  garb,  like 
an  harlot,  who  derives  all  her  graces  from 
paint,  has  only  borrowed  beauties,  and  at  mod 
knows  only  how  to  charm  the  ears  with  the  found 
of  a fweet  harmonious  voice.  This  is  the  idea 
which  Quintilian  and  St.  Jerom,  conformably 
to  Socrates,  give  us  of  the  eloquen'ce  of  the  fo  * 
philts,  and  I imagine  the  reader  will  not  be  of- 
fended if  I repeat  their  own  terms  in  this  place. 
Quapropter  eloquentiam , licet  hanc  ( ut  fentio  eriun  Quintil 
dicam ) libidinofatn  refupina  voluptate  auditorial  S- CA  3- 
probent , nullam  ejfe  exijlimabo , qucs  ne  minimum 
quidem  in  fe  indicium  mafculini  & incorrupti,  ne 

dicam  gravis  & fankli  viri , oftendet ^uafi  ad  s.  Hi  cron. 

Athensum  & ad  auditoria  convenitur , nt  plaufus  Pr«f.  in 
cir  cum  ft  ant  him  fufcitentur,  ut  oratio  Rhetorics  ar-  3'  t^°T" 
tis  fucata  mendacio , quaji  qucedam  meretricula  pro-  Giiat  ' 
cedat  in  publicum , non  tam  eruditura  populos,quam 
favorcm  populi  qucefitura , in  modum  pfalterii 

C5?  tibia  dulce  canentis  fenfus  demulceat  audientium 
Perfons  of  good  fenfe,  from  the  1 emonftrances 
of  Socrates,  foon  perceived  the  falfity  of  this 
eloquence,  and  abated  very  much  of  the  elteem 
they  had  conceived  for  the  fophilts. 

A fecond  reafon  entirely  loll  them  the  peo- 
ple’s opinion  : this  was  the  defeats  and  vices 
remarkable  in  their  conduit.  They  were  proud, 
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haughty  and  arrogant,  full  of  contempt  for  o- 
thers  and  of  efteetn  for  themfelves.  They 
conceived  themfelves  the  only  perfons  that  un- 
derftood,  and  were  capable  of  teaching  youth,  the 
principles  of  rhetorick  and  philofophy  in  a pro- 
per manner.  They  promifed  parents,  with  an 
air  of  afl'urance  or  rather  impudence,  entirely  to 
reform  the  corrupt  manners  of  their  children, 
and  to  give  them,  in  a iTiort  fpace  of  time,  all 
the  knowledge  that  was  necefiary  for  filling  the 
moft  important  offices  of  the  State. 

They  did  not  do  all  this  for  nothing,  neither 
did  they  pique  themfelves  upon  generofity. 
Their  prevailing  vice  was  avarice,  and  an  infa- 
tiable  defire  of  amafiing  riches.  What  was 
fmartly  faid  of  Apollonius  the  ftoick  * philo- 
fopher,  whom  the  Emperor  Antoninus  caufed  to 
come  from  the  Eaft,  to  be  praeceptor  to  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  whom  he  had  adopted,  may  be 
applied  to  them.  He  brought  feveral  other 
philofophers  with  him  to  Rome,  all  Argonauts , 
laid  a Cynick  of  thofe  times,  and  well  inclined  to 
go  in  qneft  of  the  golden  jlegce.  The  fophifts  fold 
their  inftruftions  at  a very  great  price,  and  as 
they  had  found  means  to  bait  the  parents  with 
magnificent  promifes,  and  the  world  was  infa- 
tuated with  their  knowledge  and  merit,  they 


* It  was  this  Apollonius, 
cwho9  when  he  arrived  at 
Rorney  refufed  to  go  to  the  pa- 
lace, faying,  it  was  the  pu- 
pils bufnefs  to  come  to  the 
tnajUr . ylntoninus  only  laugh- 
id  at  this  foolifh  pride  and  fan - 
tafiick  oddity  of  the  floick's  hu - 
niour\  who  had  been  well  fa* 


t is  fed  to  come  from  the  Eafl  to 
Rome,  and  when  at  Rome 
would  not  go  from  his  houfe  to 
the  palace,  and fent  Mar . Au- 
relius to  hear  him  at  home. 
Rhat  prince  continued  to  go 
thither  to  receive  his  leJfonsx 
even  after  he  rofe  to  the  im- 
perial dignity . 
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extorted  boldly  from  them,  and  made  the  mod 
of  the  warm  defire  they  exprefled  for  the  good 
education  of  their  children.  Protagoras  * took 
of  his  difciples  for  teaching  them  rhetorick  an 
hundred  minre,  or  ten  thoufand  drachmas,  that  jbeut 
is  to  fay,  five  thoufand  livres.  Gorgias,  ac-  240  1. 
cording  to  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Suidas,  had  the 
fame  fum.  Demofthenes  paid  as  much  for  his  j '12 
inftrudtion  to  the  rhetorician  Ifaeus.  Plut.  in 

The  perfeft  difintereflednefs  of  Socrates,  who  Ifeo. 
had  neither  inheritance  nor  income,  expofed  ftill  P*  iC^’ 
more  by  the  contrafte,  the  fordid  avidity  of  the 
fophifts,  and  was  a continual  cenfure  of  their 
condudt,  much  ftronger  than  the  fharpeft  re- 
proaches he  could  have  made  them. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  faults,  which  were  per- 
fonal  to  many  of  them,  for  fome  were  not  guilty 
of  them,  it  muft  be  confefied  that  the  fophifts 
rendered  the  publick  great  fervices  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  and  the  fciences,  which 
were  in  a manner  depofited  with  them  for  many 
ages. 

Many  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia,  to  which 
people  went  from  different  countries,  to  imbibe 
as  at  their  fource  all  the  fciences,  have  produced 
at  all  times  fophifts  of  great  reputation.  To 
abridge  and  conclude  this  article,  I fhall  fpeak 
only  of  one  of  thefe  fophifts,  the  celebrated 
Libanius. 

Libanius  was  of  a good  family  of  Antioch.  Lib.  in  vie 
He  ftudied  at  Athens,  where  he  remained  a-  ^ua- 
bout  four  years.  He  was  appointed  by  theAntHc- 
• proconful  to  teach  rhetorick  there  at  the  age  3 39' 
of  five  and  twenty  ; but  this  nomination  did 
not  take  place.  Pie  was  a very  zealous  defend- 

* A Prougora  decern  miii-  tern  quam  edidit,  Evathius 
bus  dena  riorum  dklicifFe  ar-  dicitur.  Quint  1 2 c i • 
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er  of  paganifm,  which  afterwards  recommended 
him  to  the  particular  confideration  of  Julian  the 
Apoftate.  He  acquired  great  efteem  by  his 
wit  and  eloquence. 

He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  principally  at  Con- 
st. Greg  ftantinople  and  Antioch.  He  was  profeflor  in 
Naz.  oi-at.  the  firft  of  thefe  cities  for  fome  years  at  different 
20.  p-  3 z 5.  times,  where  he  contracted  a particular  friendfhip 
Ant.  J.  c.  witj-i  Sg  Bafil.  That  faint,  before  he  went  to 
Athens,  came  to  Conftantinople  : and  as  that 
city  abounded  then  with  excellent  phiiofophers 
and  fophifts,  the  vivacity  and  vaft  extent  of  his 
genius  loon  made  him  acquainted  with  whatever 
Epift  Li-  was  ’n  t’neir  learning.  Libanius,  whofe  fcho- 
ban.  lar  he  feetns  to  have  made  himfelf,  had  an  high 
regard  for  him  young  as  he  was,  upon  account 
of  the  gravity  of  his  manners,  worthy  the  wif- 
dom  of  old  age ; which,  lays  he,  I admired 
the  more,  as  he  lived  in  a city  where  the  al- 
lurements of  pleafure  were  endlefs.  When  he 
was  informed  that  this  faint,  notwithftanding  his 
great  reputation,  had  retired  from  the  world,  all 
pagan  as  he  was,  he  could  not  but  admire  fo  ge- 
nerous an  adlion,  which  equalled  all  that  was 
greatelt  ever  done  by  his  phiiofophers.  In  all 
St.  BafiPs  letters  to  him,  we  fee  the  Angular  ef- 
teem he  had  for  his  works,  and  his  affeCtion  for 
his  perfon.  He  directed  all  the  youth  of  Cap- 
padocia, who  defired  to  improve  themfelves  in 
eloquence,  to  him,  as  the  molt  excellent  mailer 
of  rhetorick  then  in  being,  and  they  were  re-  • 
ceived  by  him  with  particular  diftinCtlon.  Li- 
banius fays  a thing  very  much  for  his  honour 
in  relation  to  one  of  thefe  young  men,  whofe 
circumftances  were  very  narrow  : that  is,  that 
he  did  not  confider  his  pupils  riches  but  their 

good-will ; that  if  he  found  a young  man  poor, 
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who  profefied  a great  defire  to  learn,  he  prefer- 
red him,  without  hefitating,  to  the  richeft  of  his 
difciples  ; and  * that  he  was  very  well  pleafed, 
when  thofe  who  had  nothing  to  give,  were 
earneft  to  receive  his  inftrudtion.  He  adds,  that 
it  had  not  been  his  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
fuch  matters  : And  indeed  difintereftednefs  was 
not  the  virtue  of  the  fophifts.  Thofe  whofe 
profeflion  it  is  to  teach,  know  that  the  foil  moft 
fruitful  in  merit  is  poverty. 

He  writes  to  Themiftius,  a celebrated  fophift, 
whom  his  talents  and  wifdom  had  raifed  to  the 
higheft  employments  in  the  ftate,  in  a manner 
that  fhews  Libanius  had  noble  fentiments,  and 
the  love  of  mankind  at  heart.  “ I do  not 
“ congratulate  you,  fays  he,  upon  the  govern- 
“ ment  of  the  city’s  being  conferred  on  you*, 
“ but  I congratulate  the  city  upon  having  made 
“ choice  of  you  for  fo  important  a truft.  You 
“ want  no  new  dignities,  but  the  city  is  in 
“ great  want  of  fuch  a governor  as  you.” 

It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  Libanius  had  been 
as  irreproachable  in  regard  to  his  manners,  as  he 
was  eftimable  for  his  wit  and  eloquence  He  is 
alfo  reproached  with  having  been  too  full  of  ef- 
teem  for  himfelf,  and  too  great  an  admirer  of 
his  own  works.  This  ought  not  to  aftonifh  us 
much.  "We  might  almoft  fay,  that  vanity  was 
the  virtue  of  paganifm. 

Libanius  palled  the  laft  thirty-five  years  of 
his  life  at  Antioch,  from  the  year  354,  to  about 
390,  and  profefied  rhetorick  there  with  great 
fuccefs.  Chriftianity  fupplied  him  alfo  with 
another  illuftrious  difciple  in  the  perfon  of  St. 
Chryfoftom.  His  mother,  who  fpared  nothing 
for  his  education,  fent  him  to  Libanius’s  fchooh 

* ’Atxu  ref  fto,  <W»,  re  ActtsTr. 
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the  moft  excellent  and  the  moft  famous  fophift, 
who  then  taught  at  Antioch,  in  order  to  his 
forming  himfelf  under  fo  great  a mailer.  His 
works,  from  whence  he  had  been  denominated 
Golden  Mouth , Ihew  the  progrefs  he  made  there. 

• At  firft  he  frequented  the  bar,  pleaded  fome 
caufes,  and  declaimed  in  publick.  He  fent  one 
of  thefe  dilcourfes  in  praife  of  the  Emperors  to 
Libanius,  who,  in  thanking  him  for  it,  tells 
him,  that  himfelf  and  feveral  other  perfons  of 
learning  to  whom  he  had  fhewed  it,  admired 
it.  An  author  affures  us,  that  l'ome  of  his 
friends  alking  this  fophilt  when  he  was  near 
death,  whom  he  fhould  approve  of  to  fucceed 
him  as  profelfor,  he  replied,  that  he  lhould  have 
chofe  our  Saint,  if  the  chriltians  had  not  en- 
grofled  him : but  his  pupil  had  very  different 
views. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  mailer  by  his  fcho- 
lars,  and  of  his  merit  by  their  reputation,  the 
two  difciples  of  Libanius,  whom  I have  now 
cited,  might  alone  do  him  great  honour.  And 
indeed  he  palled  for  a great  orator  in  the  opinion 
of  all  the  world.  Eunapius  fays,  that  all  his 
terms  are  curious  and  elegant,  that  whatever  he 
writes  has  a peculiar  fweetnefs  and  infirmating 
grace,  with  a fprightlinefs  and  gaiety,  that 
ierves  him  inltead  of  the  fait  of  the  antients. 

Libanius  has  left  us  a multitude  of  writings, 
which  confilt  of  panegyricks,  declamations,  and 

letters  : Of  all  his  works,  his  letters  have  ever 

- + * >'  * 

been  the  moft  efteemed. 


The  End  of  the  Second  Volume . 
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